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There are two big facts we 

‘have to grasp if we are to begin to 
understand what is happening 
to-day. To grasp them does not 
guarantee full understanding, 
which may be beyond human 
power. But not to grasp them does 
ensure complete ignorance. 
* The first fact is simple. The pro- 
ductive powers of Man have taken 
a prodigious leap forward since the 
advent of the power machine. Coal 
and the steam engine, water and the 
electric turbine, oil and the internal- 
combustion engine—these are suc- 
cessive stages in a stupendous 
expansion of the physical energy at 
man’s disposal. Whether this is 
actually the greatest material 
revolution that has ever occurred 
in man’s history, it is impossible 
to say. But it belongs to the order 
of the greatest—such as the inven- 
tion of agriculture itself. And it 
is quite certainly the greatest 
material revolution since man had 
a recorded history. 

: The other fact is equally simple. 
Man’s social morality, his habits 
uf behaviour, his conceptions of 
what is right, have remained more 
or less what they were before this 
life-revolution began. There has 
een some attempt at adjustment, 
ut fantastically little compared 
vith the magnitude of the basic 
revolution. 

The conflict between Man’s pro- 
uictive powers and the social 
‘norality which determines his use 
of them is expressed in the world- 
anarchy which (roughly) began 
with World War I, continued 
‘hrough an interlude of illusory 
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T E añd; i burst gf it KE a 
vaster andr ai World War Il. 
There is no sign at all that it 
will end. The” evidence points 
to another interlude of illusory 
‘peace,’ less well disguised than 
before, of perhaps ten vears, and 
then World War III, and so on. 
§ 

The problem is to change man’s 
social morality so that the new pro- 
ductive powers can be liberated by 
other means, and used for other 
purposes than war. Maximum 
productivity is achieved only in 
time of war. Compared with a war- 
boom a peace-boom is nothing; and 
it is always followed by a peace- 
slump. War—modern war—can 
now be, defined as the condition 
necessary to liberate the productive 
powers of man without any revolu- 
tionary change in his social 
morality. 

But—one must ask—do the new 
productive powers of man have to 
be liberated? 

Before we can answer it we must 


realise that the now common 
phrase ‘the liberation of the new 
productive powers of man’ is 


perilously equivocal. The phrase is 
used throughout Mr. H. J. Laski's 
recent book: Reflections on the 
Revolution in Our Time as the 
dominant concept, without any 
analysis. The new productive 
powers of man are liberated, by 
and in war. What is generally 
meant..by their ‘liberation’ is that 
they should be liberated by and in 


peace. Thus ‘liberation’ really 
means controlling them for the 
common good. That is quite 
different from liberating all 
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productive powers. Controlling 
them may perfectly well mean 
liberating only 
Liberating the lot may be sheer 
chaos—world-anarchy of the kind 
we have to-day. To assume that 
‘the liberation of the new productive 
powers of man’ 
good is a grave mistake. 

If, by ‘liberation of the produc- 
tive powers’ we mean that the 
productive capacity of the world 
shall be devoted solely to the pro- 
duction of peace-commodities, and 
of the capital goods required for 
their production, we are faced with 
the stupendous question: to whom 
are these goods to be distributed? 
What shall be recognised as a valid 
claim to receive them? Want, say 
the American idealists. Who is to 
measure want? Is there to be a 
World  relieving-officer in every 
village of the Far East, dealing out 
tickets for—what? Food—how pro- 
duce enough of it and how get it 
to them? Motor-cars—does every 
Chinese family get a Ford: if not, 
why not? When the dream is 
brought to concrete terms, we dis- 
cover that it is based on one of two 
assumptions. Either it posits, as 
realized through the «whole wide 
world, an exalted ethic of brothet- 
hood that does not exist in any 
private family; or it assumes the 
establishment of a universal world- 
bureaucracy applying a universal 
means-test. It assumes either a 
world-wide spiritual revolution, or 
a world-wide political and adminis- 
trative organisation. 

Neither the world-brotherhood 
nor the world-society exist; and 
they show no sign of being born. 
We must ‘consider the single 
country. Controlled liberation of the 
new productive powers, for peace, 
in any single country, without up- 
heaval, violence and tyranny, on 
the one hand, and an intolerable 
regimentation on the other, has so 
far proved to be beyond the moral 
capacity of man. Possibly there is 
some unconscious compulsion which 


some of them. 


is a self-evident- 


compels the indiscritninate libera-. 
tion of the productive powers. 


“After all, productive power is the 


basis of all material power; and it 
may be that the modern giant 
nations are, 
pelled to manifest their strength in 
action: which is war. But to sup- | 
pose that the matter can end there 
is a form of demonic mysticism. 
Isabella gave the answer to it. 
O, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is 
tyrannous ` 

To use it like a giant. 
If such a mysterious compulsion 
exists, it is the duty of man, being 
man, to resist it. 


To control the new forces of pro- ` 
duction for the common good ‘i 
totally diferent from liberating 
them indiscriminately, (Hence, the 
fallacy of those who suppose that 
the ‘advances’ of a war-economy 


‘can be preserved as advances in a 


peace-economy.) The ‘conception of 
control of the productive forces is, 
in reality, the idea that the new 
productive-machinery should be 
allowed to work moderately, with- - 
out causing the misery and waste 
of internal revolution, or war, or- 
both Deene: Why cannot the new “~ 
forces be so regulated that they 1 
tick over peacefully? Why must | 
man step on the gas, so to speak) i 
which means war? 

To this question the answer is 
that to enable the new productive, 
power to tiok over gently requires’ 
precisely that advance in sociis ò 
morality which at present seems ~ 
impossible for man to achieve. It 
is theoretically conceivable that in 
every industrial society machine- 
production should be so controlled 
by a central authority that there 


Should be just so much production 


as could be absorbed by the mem- , 
bers of society without any sudden 
or violent redistribution of wealth. 
But any such arrangement would > 
have for its immediate consequence : 
the creation of ‘a vast army of un- : 


in some sense, com- ~ 


` employed. 
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In theory again, the 
unemployed could, be directed into 
more autonomous and even more 
satisfying forms of production than 


tending a machine. But if they re- - 


ceived the same money-reward as 


the workers at the machine, the 


- machine-workers would rebel. If 


Pa 


' of 
benevolent’ despotism, very unlike 


they received perceptibly less, they 
themselves would rebel. Further- 
more, the would-be employers, the 
owners of the redundant factories, 
would be equally discontented. And 
again the attempt to provide the 
redundant machine-workers with 
more autonomous kinds of work 
would be frustrated unless there 
were 4 reform of private ownership 


«of the land. Under these various 
„strains a political democracy would 
“Se torn in pieces.:The moral advance 


required for such gradual adjust- 
ment by consent would be lacking. 
An authoritarian gorama svould 
be necessary. 
Even so, 
authoritarian government—a 
Fascism. Fascism solves the unem- 
ployment problem by stepping on 


. the gas‘of machine-production—for 


war. This benevolent despotism 


. would slow down machine-produc- 


_ tion for peace: 


but for a peace 


. which left man’s social morality as 


far as possible undisturbed, and 
class-relations without violent 
change. But such a society would 
be at the mercy of the societies 
which stepped on the gas 
nachine-production. Therefore, the 


' fety of such a society would still 


depend upon the advance in social 
morality which it was originally 
designed to obviate. Both externally 
and internally a moral revolution 


‘would be required for such a ‘so- 


ciety. 

Thus, to keep machine-produc- 
tion ticking over is, even in theory, 
possible’ only if we abstract ‘one 
part of modern society from ‘the 
whole. In a world in which might is 
right the component societies must 
strive to get production to a maxi- 


A*t 


it would be a new kind’ 


of 


. first case, a country which, 
“Russia, attempted maximum irdus- 
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mum; and they must maximise it 

for war. If, by choice, a nation 
seeks to maximise production for | 
peace (as the Russians have tried 
to do) then the example of their 
changed social morality (and 
particularly the drastic means of 
enforcing it) appears a fearful 
menace to other countries, which 
naturally cling to their social 
morality. Thus such a nation lives 
under perpetual threat of. attack. 
Communist Russia, in fact, has to 
follow the universal pattern and 
maximise produotion—for war. 

. So it is that all countries in 
which machine-praduction is highly 
developed are compelled to follow 
the same pattern of behaviour, 
whether they have Democracy, or 
Fascism, or Communism for their 

political system. 

P The alternative is generally sup- 
posed to be to maximise production 
for peace. It is an illusion. Maxi- 
mum production of goods for peace 
must always be potentially produc- 
tion for war. Industrial peace- 
potential is war-potential. Unless 
therefore war is made impossible, 
maximum production for peace is 
self-deception: a device for not let- 
ting the nation’s right hand know 
what its left is doing. 

The permanent abolition of war 
is the necessary condition both of 
maximum production for peace, 
and of moderate production for 
peace. In the second case, as we 
have seen, a country of moderate 
industrial production is at the 
mercy of its neighbours; in the 
like 


trial production for peace is forced | 
to a drastic internal revolution 
which is regarded as a threat to the 
social morality and class-structure 
of other countries. Thus it is com- - 
pelled to produce for war. ` 


Is it possible to abolish war? Its 


-sudden abolition would call for a 


‘spiritual revolution of-a scope and 
magnitude which is quite incredible. 
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Can we conceive its piecemeal 
abolition? In two very different 
ways, I think. War is, pro tanio, 
abolished by any single nation 
which refuses to resort to war under 
any circumstances. Such a nation 
would need to be prepared to suffer 
invasion and conquest in the faith 
that its way of life, refined and 
strengthened by such a determina- 
tion, could not be annihilated. This 
is the way of Pacifism: it requires 
a deep religious faith, and has 
therefore never been tried. 

Another conceivable way is by 
the abolition of war between’ groups 
of nations, brought together in a 
permanent defensive confederation. 
Such groups would have to prepare 
for war; but their size and their 
peace-war potential would be so 
great that an equilibrium might 
possibly be reached, in which the 
risk of aggression would be so great 
and the possible advantages so 
small, that the expectation and 
habit of war might decay. Such a 
development is, I think, conceivable 
in the z2oth century. 

The way of Pacifism allies itself 
naturally with the economy of 
moderate industrial production. It 
postulates a spiritual revolution— 
but . only in one country. In a 
country really capable of the olear- 
sighted resolution not to defend 
itself by war, the authoritarian 
government: which appeared’ to 
be necessary to an economy of 
moderate industrial production 
would not be required. The pre- 
requisite change of social morality 
would have been accomplished. No 
profounder moral change can be 
imagined than the resolution not to 
defend a country by war. Such a 
country would easilv be able to 
achieve an economy of moderate 
production ‘by consent. For the 
kind of unanimity required to abjure 
even war of defence would pre- 
viously have created the will to 
internal adjustment by consent. 

The other, more likely, way to 
the eventual abolition of war, 


4 


through the establishment of huge 
defensive and self-sufficient con- 
federations which might eventually 
reach an equilibrium of war-peace 
potential which it would be too risky 
to disturb, is a way through much 
misery. In the long interim indus- 
trial production for war-peace would 
be maximised in each ‘confedera- 
tion.’ Totalitarian militarism would 
be universal, and with it all the 
civil degradation, the decay of the 
free -polxtical society, which are 
the inseparable concomitant of 
totalitarian militarism. 

But there might be compensa- 
tions. There would tbe the begin- 
nings of a common citizenship 
within each massive confederation. 
Perhaps we can best imagine each, 
one after the pattern of the Roman* 
Empire. Though it is difficult for us 
to believe that a modern totalitarian 
militarism would not be itching, i!) 
the persons of its generals an, 
technicians, to try out its experti 
and its power-potential, the examp: / 
of the Roman Empire suggests th. $ 
it need not be so. The terrib ` 
danger of such a development ` 
also suggested ‘by the example ‘or 
the Roman Empire—the deterior. -. 
tion and decay of all autonomo 
civil dife. : ; 

In any case, the tempo of history 
is so immeasurably different that 
historical analogies have a dubious 
significance. The development of 
the aeroplane suggests that the 
equilibrium between ‘confederations’ 
will have to be reached within a 
generation. But within a genera-’ 
tion, also, in these days of the mass- 
society, an unbelievable amount of 
interna] devastation can be done. 
We are non-plussed by the problem 
created by a brief ten years of Nazi 
education. We shut out from our 
minds the similar problem created 
by four years of war-education in 
this country. In the context of this 
reality, the necessity of labouring œ 
to create ‘cells of good living’ in > 
the interstices of the mechanical 
society geared to maximum war- 
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peace production is unbelievably 
urgent. There may “well be no 
other source from which a society 
like our own can be rehumanized. 


The distinctive economic feature 
of any such ‘cells of good living’ 
is that they should break away, 
with conscious determination, from 
the worship of the fetish of 
maximum industrial production. 
Maximum industrial production is, 
in reality, a monstrous conception. 
It is part of the tragedy of our time 
that its desirability is fixed in men’s 
minds. It is regarded as an unques- 
tionable good: almost as the social 
summum bonum. It means the end 
of unemployment; it means ‘security 
for all.’ The idea that it may be 
humanly undesirable that the unem- 
ployed should be employed in 
*ndustrial production; the still more 
evolutionary idea that industrial 
yjemployment is, when rightly 

garded, the opportunity for taking 
Men permanently out of industrial 
ijnployment, can find no entry into 
gpen’s minds. 

Yet the fact is that the continua- 
on of full industrial productivity 

ad full industrial employment, is 
a fantastic fetish. That the pursuit 
of it leads nations headlong towards 
war and totalitarianism is its large- 
scale condemnation; but just as 
damning is the devastation ‘of the 
human society and the degradation 
of the civil society which it entails. 
The society of moderate industrial 
production could be the human so- 
ciety. And such a society alone 
would permit internal adjustment, 


growth and revivification by con- - 


sent. It could regenerate itself by 
Voluntary and spontaneous action. | 

But, as we have shown, the.con- 
tion of such a development is a 
‘resolute and determined pacifism. 
For a great industrial nation like 
Britain it involves a voluntary 
acceptance of exclusion from the 
‘society’ of great Powers. Britain 
would have to decide to become a 
small nation, great not in material 
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power, but by social achievement 
and example. We are a very long 
way indeed from being even partly 
prepared to entertain such an idea. 
` Moreover, we have to accept the 
fact that the idea of maximum 
iridustrial production has possession 
of aH men’s minds. It is regarded 
as the supreme aim’ by Left and 
Right and the amorphous millions 
in’ between. Its validity is never 
challenged. Yet it must lead to 
catastrophe. Externally, without 
the unattainable universal revolu- 
tion in man’s social morality, it 
drives nations inevitably to war. 
Internally, maximum industrial 
production produces a double 
devastation,-in the lives of the pro- 
ducers, and the values of the 
consumers. And this will remain 
true even where a capitalist eco- 
nomy is revolutionised into a 
socialist :economy. For, under a 
socialist economy, maximum indus- 
trial production necessitates large- 
scale regimentation and compulsion. 
It compels a quasi-military organi- 
zation. 

_ The point is that maximum 
industrial production is a concep- 
tion intimately allied to the abstract 
mentality of war. Maximum indus- 
trial production occurs in fact only 
when mations are actually at war 
with one another, or preparing for 
war, or conducting a class-war. 
Remove ‘the atmosphere and 
psychology of war, and maximum 
industrial production is, in fact, 
unattainable. If an atmosphere and 
psychology of peace were, by some 
miracle, to be created, maximum 
industrial production would imme- 
diately lose its appeal: Men would 
begin to question it: to ask them- 
selves the simple question: ‘Why 
should we be slaves in order to 
increase our standard of life? The 
standard of life we require is the 
standard of life of which free men 
are capable without sacrificing their 
freedom.’ 

“It is only when men begin to ask 
that question and to make that 
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reply, that the psychology of posi- 
tive peace begins to establish itself. 
Without that foundation conceived 
as a positive social aim, peace is 
a, purely negative conception, and 
an inherently unrealisable one. For 
the temporary cessation of the 
international war, without this 
fundamental change of values, is 
merely the prelude to domestic war : 
which in turn wil lead either to 
Communism and defensive war, or 
to Fascism and aggressive war. 
From that vicious and deathly 
circle we have to break. In the long 
run the nations will make a large- 
scale escape from it: but before 
that happens there is a long vista 
of misery and despair, a generation 
or two of bewildered lives without 
purpose. -A new social purpose, new 
social values, will not be created on 
the mass-scale. The Russian experi- 
ence is irrelevant to the moral prob- 


lem of a society like our own, 
already supet-saturated by indus- 
trialism. Our prablem is to pre- 
serve the ideal of freedom which 
has ‘been our contribution to human 
progress. In order not to abandon 
it altogether, we have to conceive 
and create new forms of freedom. 
Since it is freedom that is in ques- 
tion, it is sheer folly to look for the 
initiative to the state. We have to 
act ourselves in pursuit of a 
purpose freely conceived and clearly 
imagined. In political terms that 
purpose is to replace the formal 
society of consent, which is perish- 
ing through its own lack of self- 
knowledge, by a society of real 
consent. In economic terms the 
demand is this: ‘Do not wait for 
the State to contro] the machine to 
human ends. The State cannot and 
will not do it. Learn to control it 
yourselves, where and how you can.’ 


LINES FOR FRIENDS EXPECTING A BABY AT CHRISTMAS 


In these soiled days, thin and obsolete as Queen Victoria pennies, 
He walks, like a brass rod, searching for his Madonna flower, 
Towering the image of their still-sealed child across the trees, 
Soldering his introspection to the daily struggle. 


Where sweep the red and green and gold, plant and grass and bark, 
Swerving bank on bank, flat forest on sunken forest, 

Dressed in a brittle suit, he steps at the edge of life, 

Cautiously, being uncertain of being and of begetting. 


And she-is silent, stiff as bronze snake in a sterile room, 
Her hands perplexed in pain between the sheets. 

Feet are dancing on the skylight and in the womb; 

She remembers the sensuous delights in early spring, 


When by centre on centre, body on body falling 
With swift and animal but always gentle wish 


This present pain was made with the tall man 


Who taught her joy to jig from earth to love’s bright planet. 


Deep in the crowded wood on this dim day 

The pools throw frost-edged eyes that blink and grin. . . 
Whin and thistle and the weeds of a wan winter 

You are fit symbols for this time of tearing war. 


—For a time of death and the compassing of birth, 
For the girl in labour, who can so lovingly pretend. . . 
My friend, with head so angular and firm and proud, 

A poet sends his greetings for your Christmas child. 


ROBERT GRREACEN. 
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In Answer to Henry 
Í ADRIAN BELL - ~ eA 
: Henry Williamson must be 
answered. ‘Fare thee well, my 
Poesy’: we cannot leave it at that, 
for if we do we leave the whole 
realm of imaginative delight out- 
side our life and work; we deny its 
possibility in common experience. 
Of what use then even the ‘free’ 
poet’s ‘poesy’ except as a glimpse 
of paradise seen through the prison 
bars? ‘Fare thee well, my Poesy’ 
raises the whole question of the 
relation of reflective experience to 
_active endeavour. It is obvious 
to-day that these modes of exist- 
ë ence have become separated and 

antipathetic to an intolerable 

degree. Williamson’s passionate 
recollection of the sun on the. bare 
flesh, the sand, the sea and the 
_hilly wild, has a quality of actual 
touch in .the telling, so strong is 

‘the power of it, so intolerable its 
‘lack. The lack drives men mad, 

the lack of spacious delight in a 

thing for its own sake, delight 

without objective wish for it, with- 
out desire to wield and work it. Yet 
we do healthily desire to work and 
to wield, to make heavens on 
earth—of production or of beauty, 
of farm or garden. The farm, when 
Williamson’s mind first seized on 
it out there in the west, the sun 
sinking out to sea, was a pregnant 
symbol—was, in fact, a develop- 
f ment of his Poesy. He turned his 
“back on the sunset of the barren 
sea, he had a vision of fertility. 

The struggle of making actual the 

vision eclipsed it, till he cried aloud 
~ the compelling voice of a man 

wr ds and a sufferer of the 

č _ ‘Fare thee well, my Poesy’: 

had become a self-inflicted 
,artyrdom of duality instead of an 
active synthesis of his poetic 

: nature. No more the wind on the 

heath, but the tractor-breath and 

the anxious eyes cast backward to 
see that the double furrows curl 


Wiiliamson 


- equally over. His is an underlining 


of the common predicament; he is 
the poet among men, whose urgent 
sensibility has objectified both sides 
of his nature—a bare hut on a 
wild hill in the west, and a mechan- 
ised farm in the east. But it is 
the common man’s predicament, 
too, otherwise Williamson’s article 
would be only a personal document. 
Reading it, we are drawn by the’ 


‘beauty of the sand and the sea 


and the sun on the bare flesh into 
sighing, ‘Yes, yes, thìs- is the full- 
ness and noon blaze of living; we 
are at odds in our striving and task 
ourselves to death. Let be, let it 
all go; the weed in itself is as lovely 
as the corn.’ 
. So all of us, Adams manqués and 
Eves manqués, think if only we 
could be natural all would be well. 
And, of course this is the better 
part: you cannot deny Christ, who 
is truth. It is the better part, our 
own deep self acknowledges. But 
that does not solve our problem. 
It does not, by being. the better 
part, -abolish the other part; as 
Williamson himself once knew, 
watching for hours a western 
stream and sighing—for active 
endeavour. Our present predica- 


-ment is the one Christ mediated, 


certainly, and in that sense is not 
new. A great outburst of bitterness 
from Martha was the occasion, and 
the two names, Martha and Mary, 
are set to symbolise for ever two 
opposed types. Thereby they are 
falsely divided, for they were 
sisters, and had presumably, and 
would again, live in a fair degree 
of harmony under the same roof. 
Antipathy so intolerable could not 
be endured for long. 

Old England achieved that sister- 
liness as between action and reflec- 
tion. It comes to us in the old 
songs, in a thousand scintillating 
fancies of the names of fields and 
flowers. One has a sense of that 
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man’;,-mind, whom we see grasp- 
ing his plough behind an unwieldy 
team of oxen, being awake and 
dancing with words as a morning 
sea with light. And religion was 
the basis of reflection. Holiday was 
holy day, and took up about a third 
of the year. Provision for the belly 
and the back sufficed; and the rest 
of the time could be given to God 
in worship and in play. í 

And now what? Even Williamson, 
bared to nature on the hill, is bodily 
hungered by the sea, and eats the 
bread and the bacon of someone 
else’s providing. He puts into 
. motion all the complex machinery 
of producer and retailer, which he, 
the natural man, must pay for, not 
with odes which show a paradise 
the other side of labour (i.e., of 
life), but by being part of the 
process—-a nut in the machine, if 
machine it must be, which has a 
cleaner angle, a brighter glint. 
What then? Shall we praise God 
with tractors, inscribe a hymn to 
the Holy Ghost on. the magneto 
cover? Even as around the roof of 
an old tower may be seen the 
words ‘Nisi Dominus ....’ We 
can answer that by asking simply, 
“What if not?’ 


Take the case of the technician. 
Now to a ploughman, who really 
experiences, there is something 
quite shocking in first driving “a 
tractor, not in that it is ‘unnatural,’ 
but in being able to command such 
power. Because he knows the full 
collar-strain on horses of turning 
one furrow of heavy land. With his 
‘Gee—Boxer, Gee—Kitty’ he shares 
in their stretch and effort, and 
knows how, as a stiffer vein is 
crossed, the land horse will wring 
aside away from or toward the 
furrow horse. And now he is alone 
with this noisy and apparently 
effortless super-horse—not stumb- 
ling along behind the plough either, 
but riding on a sprung seat, rend- 
ing up a double slice of that earth 
in second gear and at half-throttle. 
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And his soul is like Jacob’s wrest- 
ling with God in a lonely place. It 
is awe-inspiring to one who has 


t 


f 
| 


ploughed a single furrow with a i; 


team of horses. 

Well, it is awe-inspiring, funda- 
mentally and essentially. Yet who 
is inspired with awe? Men bind 
themselves to this machine from 


‘dawn till dark because of the pres- 


sure of circumstances in the world 
to-day; whereas their open-field 
farming forefathers, with only hand 
labour and ox-ploughs, observed a 
third of the year as holiday. Men 
are dazed, not awed, and their 
leisure is less than ever before. 


Their forefathers’ open-field farm- f. 
ing was inefficient, no doubt, i @: 


the light of modern knowledge; 
their cumbersome ploughs probably 
only scratched the surface. We are 
in quest of efficiency, which is right 
and natural. Efficiency is a law of 
nature, it conditions the loveliness 
of the flower and the cell of the 
honeycomb. f 

Efficiency in human affairs is 
comparative. Looking back, as the_ 
tractor-ploughman does at his 
work, he will see that he cannot 
give his field quite such a nice 
finish as he could with the horses, 
the plough is less directly under 
his hand. And as he ploughed with 


| 


horses he no doubt reflected that é 
the plough, however skilfully he | 


handled it, was an unsatisfactory 
substitute for the spade as a turner 


t 


of the soi. But if all the people of 5 
these islands worked with spades ¥ 
they could not but be forced to b 


leave undone many other things 


that add to the beauty and seemli- ; 


t 


ness of human life: So quality must | 


be sacrificed to quantity in some 
degree. Where equiltbrium is 


Í 
! 


reached must be decided by the ; 


quality of life as a whole. 


And that is the poet’s task. The 


nature-poet sitting in his garden 
and the farmer on his tractor, 
though only a hedge divides them, 
are ages apart. In that sense rural 
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wholeness has been broken. Why, 
with progress in technique, has 
grown up a barbarous disregard 
for what is homely and seemly, 
why have the sensibilities of taste 
and touch and eye and ear for their 
own sake ‘been lost? Why should 
fields be well tilled on the one 
hand, and the farm-house, on the 
other, be a mere muddlesome litter 
of eating and sleeping, and the 
garden a wilderness? Worse still, 
has life been allowed to 
















1943. 

These are the tasks that face the 
poet to-day; the task of welding 
the old and the new, of making the 
life of action and the life of reflec- 
tion one. But only by taking upon 
himself the dife of action and learn- 
ing its modern techniques without 
losing his power of reflection, even 
when there is precious little time 
in which to reflect. A superhuman 
task. But the poet should be just 
that much superhuman. There is 
else who can do this, so he 









‘ 


his woice ‘when he spoke of our 
Rajp paintings. Only A.E. talked 
moregthrillingly on these and other 
Indian matters. Anyhow, Binyon 
loathed the bad European habit of 
patronising the culture of this or 
that Asiatic country. Beauty, he 
thought, was divine, no matter 
where it manifested itself. He knew 
‘the art of praise.’ Proof: see his 
essay on Manmohan Ghosh and his 
book on Akbar. I cannot say that 
Binyon had any profound compre- 
hension of our met- aii 
doctri 2 
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tually 
diplomacy. Although a ‘good’ 
Englishman,’ he was not a narrow- 
minded patriot. I think he believed 
the Universe to be our Home. 
There was no East or West for 
him, but only good and bad men, 
here, there, and everywhere. 

Here I might permit myself the 
luxury of a brief digression. Binyon 
smiled at the heated discussions on 
form and matter. ‘They are 
childish,’ said. ‘Form and 








he 









‘reconcile the discords of : 
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heard it said that he was tradi- 
tional, literary, unadventurous. I 
do not like labels; they are always 
unfair and misleading. The thing to 
remember is that, despite the very 
real innovations of Petrarch, 
Wordsworth, Mallarmé, and Valéry, 
there can be no essential newness in 
poetry because the subject matter of 
poetry cannot be other than itself. 
When an artist takes a ‘jump’ he 
must spring from somewhere, and, 
whether he likes it or not, his start- 
ing-point is always given to ‘him. 
By whom? By society, which is the 
fons et origo of all change, for good 
or ill. The most original genius, 
then, is ultimately a camp-follower. 
However much he may desire it, 
he cannot stand on this own 
shoulders to gain a better view of 
the cosmos. He can see farther and 
deeper than his contemporaries, but 
he cannot create the materials: of 
his craft. He can only re-shape 
them. All of us, whether we admit 
it or not, are more or less tradi- 
tionalists. T. S. Eliot has never 


made a mistake on this point. In’ 


fact, there is no absolute novelty 
in any literature. The Vedic bards, 
Homer, Dante, Hafiz, Shakes- 
peare, Goethe, Pushkin, Ibsen, 
Rimbaud, Tagore, Yeats, despite 
many differences, light their lamps 
from the same source. The same 
trinity puzzles and inspires them: 
God, Nature, and Man. I am 
hardly surprised that they shake 
hands across the abyss of countless 
days and nights. Men ever meet on 
the heights. Only fools and knaves 
clash in the night. 


Binyon was neither a mystic nor 
a metaphysician nor a finished crafts- 
man nor a natural singer. He is 
said to be like Wordsworth and 
Matthew Arnold. I wonder. Words- 
worth, when he did not resemble 
Dora, was a seer; and Matthew 
Arnold, for all his brittle intellec- 
tuality, could sometimes hear a 
larger voice than his own. Binyon 
lacks their solemn note. He is grave 
in softer kind. He is predominantly 


BS 


-a meditative poet. In many of his 


shorter pieces he tries to capture 
the thought latent in some fugitive 
“but incandescent state of his soul. 
His goal is not an emotional appre- 
hension of ideas, but, rather, an 
intellectual apprehension of emo- 
tions. Success in this sort of poetry 
is not easy. The artist needs, first 
of all, utter integrity; then—and 
this exceedingly rare—the strength 
not to refine, not to elaborate. To 
present truthfully the truth at the 
heart of feeling—that is the prob- 
lem. Sometimes Binyon fails to 
satisfy us. A number of the 
delicately-shaped scent bottles that 
he presents seem to contain, à la 
japonaise, mere coloured water. 
The falsification is not deliberate, 
but there it is. We can only note 
it, and pass on. But there are occa- 
-sions when Binyon achieves superb 
effects. We feel, as we read his 
work, that he writes from a still 
centre; and, as we continue, he 
instils stillness into us. Take, for 
example, the poem entitled In 
Hospital. It is a fine example of 
what I mean. I wish I could quote 
a passage or two; but I have not 
the space. I content myself with 
saying that this piece produces the 
same effect on me as a beautiful 
smiling image of the Buddha. I 
cannot give it higher praise. 


-Of Binyon the man not much 
need be said here. He was at once 
gentle and brave. He hated cruelty 
and injustice; but .he was always 
prepared to defend such things as 
he loved. He did not believe in any 
Utopia, Wellsian or otherwise. He 
thought that good and evil formed 
an organic value. They would grow 
together until the final harvest. 
Why? You may ask and ask, but 
never know the answer. We are 
always faced with the terrible 
paradox: Nature veiled and the 
mind of man unextended. Perhaps 
this is a boon. Mystery is creative. 
Knowledge is a limitation: All I 
am trying to say is that Binyon was 
English to the core. 


it 


e 
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The Religion of G.B.S. 


A. D. COHEN 


Mr. Shaw once described him- 
self as ‘the one writer who has 
made it his business to provide the 
public with a credible. modern 
religion.’ Of this credible modern 
religion his play Back to Methuselah 
(not forgetting the Preface) and his 
Adventures of a Black Girl in 
Search of God may be said to form 
the canon. Its God is the Life Force 
and Lamarck is its prophet. The 


appearance of Dr. Julian Huxley’s: 


work, Evolution: The Modern 
Synthesis, provides a convenient 
excuse for examining Mr. Shaw’s 
claim to be in the apostolic succes- 
sion. The two men have been cross- 
ing swords in the Listener over a 

® recent broadcast on Darwin, but 
that is by the way.* Mr. Shaw has 
always regarded Darwin as the 
Devil, while Dr. Huxley (who has, 
so -to say, a vested interest in the 
Devil!) holds that later develop- 
ments have only confirmed Darwitn’s 
main thesis. 

The man in the street does not 
care two pins whether his ancestor, 
the ape, rose by his own inherited 
effort (Lamarck) or was pushed up 
in the competitive struggle for 
existence (Darwin). He is here and 
unless he is a snob he feels healthily 
indifferent to such questions of 
origin. What does interest him, 


and interest him intensely, is 
whether Evolution is consistent 
with a belief in God. Neither 


Lamarck nor Darwin, writing as 
biologists, saw any ground for the 
belief. At first impressed by ‘the 
‘grand sequence of events which the 
mind refuses to accept as the result 
of blind chance,’ Darwin came later 
to confess that ‘there seems to be 
no more design in the variability 
of organic beings and in the action 
of Natural Selection than in the 


*Mr. Cohen wrote this essay in January. 


It has been held over through lack of” 


space.—Eb. 
12 


course the wind blows’ (an opinion _ 
which is echoed almost word for 

word in Dr. Huxley’s present 

volume). Darwin, however, -enter- 

tained private doubts on the sub- 

ject till the end of his life, finally 

giving it up as insoluble. Lamarck, 

on the other hand—and that is the 

odd part of it, considering the sub- 

sequent history of the movement— 

had no such doubts. ‘Life,’ accord- 

ing to him, ‘is only a physical 

phenomenon. All the plants and 

animals with man at their head are 

to be explained in structure and life 

by mechanical or efficient causes 

without any appeal to final causes ; 
just as in the case of minerals and 
other inorganic bodies.’ It was left 
to their followers to exaggerate 
what was essentially a difference of 
emphasis as between one factor and 
another in the evolutionary process 
into opposing schools of philosophy 
—into the difference between - 
Heaven ‘and Hell. 

Mr. Shaw, wishing to make the 
best of both worlds,, admits that 
evolution has ‘been a haphazard 
affair. ‘God is not only the God of 
Love, but also the God of cancer 
and epilepsy.’ He couldn’t have put 
the case for Darwinism better. But, 
argues Mr. Shaw, God is evolving. 
‘My own belief,’ he makes the 
Irishman say in The Adventures of 
a Black Girl, ‘is that ‘he’s not all” 
that he sets up to be. He is not 
properly made and finished yet. . . . 
We’ve got to find out its way for 
it as best we can, you and I.’ This 
is a mixture of Genesis and 
gynecology, with Mr. Shaw-stand- 
ing by in case of need. It owes its 
inspiration to Bergson. Lamarck’s 
limited initiative became, in Berg- 
son’s hands, the Elan Vital (Shaw’s 
Life Force}—an irresistible force 
bearing man on its crest to godhead, 
‘all humanity,’ in Bergson’s words, 
being ‘an immense army which 
presses forward in an overwhelming 
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charge, able to beat down every 
resistance and perhaps even death.’ 

C'est magnifique mais ce west 
pas la guerre! Anyway, Bergson’s 
philosophy has greatly influenced 
Mr. Shaw, who in his play-cycle 
Back to Methuselah works out its 
implications in a highly diverting 
and dramatic, if not very convinc- 
ing, manner. Shaw’s ‘holes is 
Lamarckism run mad. He imagines 
a race of superior beings self- 
evolved from mankind. They have 
the power, acquired by an uncon- 
scious act of will, to live as iong 
as they like, natural death having 
been done away with; but—and 
_ this is only one of many inconsis- 
tencies—any one of them might 
break his neck accidentally. Chance, 
shut out at one end, enters at the 
other. Shaw’s god is at the mercy 
of the first banana skin he has the 
misfortune to slip upon. 

In eugenics we do possess, within 
limits, a means of improving the 
race and Nietzsche relied on it for 


i 


his superman. Eugenics is an appli- > 


“cation of Darwinism. In invokin 


its aid, as Shaw also does when it’ 


suits him, he is not very consistent. 
For example, children born weak 
or defective are painlessly put 
away. It is not clear why a race so 
superior as to be able to live for 
ever (barring accidents) and to 
grow extra heads and arms at will 
—that, by the way, is how. Shaw’s 
Ancients amuse themselves—should 
nevertheless be unable to prevent the 
laying of an addled egg. Nor again 
is it clear why hatching the new 
race from eggs possesses any 
advantage over the present method. 
The answer is that Shaw is a 
puritan who look askance at the 
flesh. In these plays he-is con- 
tinually harping on the burden of 
the body: ‘The body always ends 
by being a bore. This body 
is the last doll to be discarded. : 
They cannot be bothered with their 
bodies’ and so on. Shade of D. H. 
Lawrence! When Mr. Hesketh 
Pearson, however, in his new 


biography of Shaw, takes him to` 
task for the rarified atmosphere 
(‘never noticing anything, never 
laughing, never dancing, never 
singing’) in which his Ancients live, 
he invites Mr. Shaw’s wrath—in a 
footnote! There is a crown of 
youth and a crown of age, and Mr. 
Shaw has a right to his crown. Still, 
youth was once reverenced as the 
sacred springtime of life when—or 
so it was thought—the gods 
descend and dwell in a man’s soul. 

Shaw wouldn’t be Shaw if he 
sought the elixir of youth like other 
men instead. of the elixir of age. 
The Elderly Gentleman in the play 
is struck down for his presumption 
in wishing to be an Ancient or 
rather to stay among them. He 
had rashly boasted that his three 
score years and ten were equal to 
the other fellow’s three hundred 
provided they are ‘filled with use- 
fulness, justice, mercy, goodwill,’ 
those things being ‘infinite and 
eternal’ (how Shaw is always 
taking the words out of one’s 
mouth !); and this terrible end, one 
suspects, is just to ‘larn him.’ What 
killed the Elderly Gentleman, I 
suggest, was no apocalyptic light- 
ning, which iHuminates even while 
it slays, but the contempt of the 
highbrow for the ordinary man. 
Stripped of its ‘metabiological’ 
mumbo-jumbo, Shaw’s conception is 
not unlike Yoga. Yoga, too, claims 
to give its adept this ‘direot sense 
of life’ where inner and outer, sub- 
ject and object, merge, and man 
becomes one with God. But there is 
a Yoga of love and devotion 
(Bhakti) as well as a Yoga of 
knowledge (Gnani). Shaw knows of 
but one. l l 

When we turn from speculations 
like these to facts, what do we find? 
Species after_ species has gone 
under or stood still for millions of 
years. Not e_reasons for this 
are known. To over-specialise, for 
“one “thing, is to be biologically 
damned. Man owes his position to 
his adaptability, plus his powers 
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“of thought, powers ‘developed,’ ` 
Darwin insists, ‘from such a mind 
as animals possess’ and neither 
more nor less unique. It has hap- 
pened before that an advantagé 
cartied too far has turned into a 
disadvantage. Nature is many- 
purposed, Protean. Shaw says if 
man doesn’t meet her purpose the 
Life Force will drop him and take 
up some other type, a supersnake 
or beetle it may be. Quite so. But 
what is her purpose? Shaw thinks 
he knows. His blue-print of the 
New Adam appeals, as we have 


seen, not even to his own bio- 
grapher. 

More discreetly the Darwinian 
leaves the answer to Natural 
Selection. On ' occasion even the 
Darwinidn stumbles. When, for 
instance, Professor J. Arthur 


Thomson sees in the ugliness (as 
it appears to him) of the parasite 
a ‘livery of dishonour,’ is he not 
reading a, narrow puritanical 
morality into Nature? At perhaps 
the most critical turning-point in 
evolution a parasite, related to the 
present-day viruses, might well 
have been the pioneer of life—a 
parasite sponging on the inorganic, 
for other life there was none as yet. 
At any rate, not all predaceous 
creatures are ugly, and appearance, 
as évery naturalist knows, conceals 
as much as it reveals. Though he 
would scout the comparison, Pro- 
fessor Thomson’s view is not so 
different from that of the Times 
Literary Supplement reviewer. He 
asked whether the examples -of 
‘fiendish purpose’ in Nature given 
by. Dr. Huxley might not be due 
‘to a falling away of the universe 
from its destined purpose—in short, 
to Original Sin.’ A more up-to-date 
way of saying the same thing would 
be that these ‘evil’ types and ten- 
dencies will, because of their own 
inner contradictions, prove less 
enduring ‘than the others. Whether 
they do or they don’t is beside the 
present point. As Mallock’ put “it 
long ago: ‘Whatever be God’s 
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future, we cannot forget His past’ 
—if, that is, the ultimate reality 
can be thought of in terms of time. 
Nor must we forget the polarity— 
i.e., of proton and electron, matter 
and spirit, life and death, love and 
hhate—which inheres in all existence. 
The final and necessary synthesis 
is God. 

To the elder Huxley rather than 
to Darwin belongs the notion of a 
world divided against itself. To-day, 
ecologists recognise that the organ- 
ism and its environment must be 
taken together. Together they 
form the unit of evolution. Others 
again, like Dr. Needham, assume 
a series of more or less autonomous 
‘levels of organisation and com- 
plexity.’ These levels lead up by a 
dialectical process to the point 
where man socially ‘arrives.’ As 
a good Marxist Dr. Needham sees 
the climax of cosmic evolution in 
the establishment of a classless so- 
ciety—‘the City of God’—on 
earth. The idea has only to be 
stated thus bluntly to expose its 
inadequacy from the religious point 
of view. (This is not to say that 
the classless society may not be the 
next step in our social evolution.) . 
It has, of course, as Dr. Needham 
is aware, more in common with the 
Hebrew Messianic world-view than 
with the Greek. That is only on the 
surface, however. It would reduce 
to the pinpoint of this planet, and 
to a particular and limited form of 
consciousness evolved on it, the 
inconceivable potentialities of crea- 
tion. It is a City of God without— 
God. Dr. Needham’s use of such 
words as ‘numinous’ and ‘regnum 
Dei’ should not deceive us. The 
dilemma presented itself to Darwin 
in a simpler, more fundamental, 
form. ‘Chance—Design: Design— 
Chance’ Darwin revolved the alter- 
natives in his mind till his mind was 
‘in a muddle’ (his own expression). 
Dr. Huxley has found a com: 
promise. He allows ‘direction’ but 
not ‘purpose’ to Evolution. That is 
good -enough for our purpose. 
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When, however, he says ‘If we wish 
to work towards a purpose for the 
future of man, we must formulate 
that purpose ourselves’ he provokes 
dissent among his own ranks. Sir 
Arthur Keith, reviewing Dr. 
Huxley’s book in the Sunday 
Times, deprecated any interference 
with Natural Selection ‘by the 
Darwins, Huxleys, and Haldanes 
of the future’—to say nothing of 
the Hitlers. In so far as he looks 
beyond man, it may be a sign of 
grace. Dr. Huxley himself quali- 
fies his statement as he proceeds: 
‘This past direction (i.e., of evolu- 
tion) can serve as a guide in formu- 
lating our purpose for the future.’ 
In other words, we may work 
along, never against, the grain. 
Paradoxically, Dr. Huxley main- 
tains that evolution is ‘blind and 
mechanical’ and at the same time 
shows ‘direction’—much, one sup- 
poses, as a runaway engine might 
be said to be going somewhere. 
On one point there is not much 
to choose between Dr. Huxley and 
Mr. Shaw. In turning out God (as 
an overshadowing, overruling Provi- 
dence—not as something ‘on the 
make’ à la Shaw) both wish to seat 
Man on the vacant throne. Shaw, 
it is true, denounces Darwinism for 
its view of Nature as ‘a casual 
aggregation of inert and dead. 
matter’ whose function it is ‘blindly 
to starve and murder everything not 
lucky enough to survive in the 
universal struggle for hogwash’ 
(Preface to Methuselah). That was 
years ago. Shaw knows etter now. 
In the Listener he handsomely con- 
cedes that ‘dead matter’ has no 
place in modern science. And why 
hogwash? Shaw, it is clear, doesn’t 
care for the pleasures of the table. 
The Darwinian, in his blindness, 
mistakes for a slot machine the 
bounty of God. Anyway, the fact 
of struggle as a selective techni 
(imping value, observe) cannot 
easily be evaded. Some of his fol- 
lowers tended to overemphasise the 
lethal or sanguinary aspect of 


struggle. Darwin himself was too- 
good a naturalist not to be aware | 


of the intricate pattern of life,. ‘the 
dependence of one being on another’ 
as he phrased it. Nevertheless, 
` She. winnows, winnows roughly, sifts 
To dip her chosen in her source. ... 
Silently but implacably, whether 
we think in terms of individuals, 
families, or species, some are being 
squeezed out by others. The long- 
range effects of this struggle do 
not at once meet the eye nor is 
success equivalent to survival. Who 
would have backed the earliest 
mammals, small, obscure, hunted, 
against the powerful reptilian 
monsters that preyed on them? 
The drama is in the uncertainty. 
Samuel Butler was one to whom 
Shaw on his own showing owed 
much. It was he who first led Shaw 
towards Lamarck. Darwin had no 


“more . persistent opponent. {It is 


worth: recalling that Butler began 
as an admirer of Darwin.) In 
book after book of brilliant, if 
bitter, polemic, Butler combated the 
mechanistic explanation of evolution. 
He stressed the. role_of.habit_and 
memory.’ Taking a simple function 
like breathing, he argued that the 


- baby must have painfully acquired 


the art in the persons of its ances- 
tors at a time when they were 
leaving the sea for. life on land, that 
what to us looks like a mechanical 
act called for initiative once, and 
that o anumersbie repetitions 
have made it so. That is not all. 
In. God the Known and God the 
Unknown he threw out the bold 
challenge: ‘Not only are we drawn 
to the inquiry, but we are drawn 
also to the answer that the earth 
was so prepared designedly by a 
Person with body and soul who 


knew beforehand the kind of thing 


he required, and who took the 
necessary steps to bring it about.’ 


The first half of that proposition. 


finds support, as we have seen, in 


ecology, a comparatively recent 
dé¥elopment. 


> What Butler suggests is that 
. 13 
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‘just as the cells composing our 
bodies are only dimly aware, if at 
all, of the whole of which they form 
a part, so are we but dimly aware 
of the earth life in which we are 
involved. But beyond this panthe- 
istic concept of a Demiurge he 
glimpsed a still greater and an 
Unknown God, an ‘omnipresent 
Being,’ as he wrote later to a 
friend, ‘into whose presence none 


can enter and from whose presence” 


none can escape.’ Natura Naturans, 
Tao, Brahma, God—these are-some 
of man’s feeble and fumbling 
efforts to express the Inexpressible. 
We are thus both mortal and 
immortal, With the mortal part of 
us we would touch and taste God. 
In Butler’s own: words—and he was 
not often given to such lyric utter- 
ance—‘We enthrone him upon the 
wings of birds, on the petals of 
flowers, on the faces of our friends,: 
and upon whatever we most delight 
in of all that lives uvon the earth. 
We can express our love and have 
it expressed to us in return—in the 
caress bestowed on horse and dog, 


and kisses upon the lips of those“ 


we love.’ What a’draught of satis- 
fying sensuousness and natural 
piety this is after Shaw’s ruthless 
intellectualism (which, needless to 
say, hides the tenderest of hearts!) 
Butler pushed purpose as far as it 
would go, agreeing with Walt 
Whitman: ‘I’ doubt not that the 
orbs and systems of orbs ply their 
swift spirits through the air on 
purpose.’ 

Shaw, on the other hand, asks 
us. to believe that the evolutionary 
process, beginning aimlessly, some- 
how hit upon a purpose and a goal. 
„And the goal? ‘The vortex freed 
from matter, the whirlpool in pure 
intelligence which, when the world 
began was a whirlpool in pure 
force.’ I impugn the ‘purity’: if 
force was all at first, how comes 
intelligence there? And how does 
Shaw reconcile his goal with the 
end of the world as it is envisaged 
by astronomers? ‘The inevitable 
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end is annihilation, annihilation of 
life, of consciousness, of memory, 
even of the elements of matter 
itself.’ (Sir James Jeans.) What is 
left? Incidentally, there is a danger 
that Science is becoming too 
tenuous and rather prone to a form 
of mathematical mysticism. ‘There is 
no longer any matter and no longer 
any ether, only equations in the 
mind of the mathematician,’ says 
one of its spokesmen. The whirligig 
of time has brought in his revenges. 
At the very moment when theolo- 
gians are declaring that ‘God is to 


` be known’—I quote Bishop Barnes 


—‘by his self-revelation in nature 
rather than by his revelation to a 


.people, in the Church, through a 


Book or in the individual soul,’ the 
scientists seem to be doing their 
best to reduce nature to an abstrac- 
tion of man’s mind. And here is Dr. 
Huxley hotfoot to tell us, like any 
medieval theologian, of the ‘unique- 
ness of man,’ as if Copernicus never 
lived. It would be a strange sort of 
reconciliation—though one in keep- 
ing with a world that is full of 
such ironies—for the two sides in 
this long-drawn quarrel merély to 
change places. 

Both Butler and Shaw nominally ~ 
follow Lamarck. But of the two 
Butler, the freethinker, the religious 
ironist (whose attack on Orthodoxy 


in The Fair Haven was mistaken 


for a defence), is the true believer, 
and Shaw, in spite ofshis apostolic 
claims, the sceptic. Mr. Hesketh 
Pearson tells how Shaw, in the 
days of his nonage, met an 
illiterate phrenologist’in a teashop, 
who in the course of conversation’ 
accused him of being a ‘septic.’ 
“Why? Have I no bump of venera- 
tion?’ asked Shaw. ‘Bump?’ 
answered back the phrenologist, 
‘It’s a hole!’ How true! Mr. Shaw 
has all the qualifications of- as. 
prophet—except faith. The Dar- 
Winian pur sang, if one could 
somehow make an anagram of 
divinity out of Natural Selection, 
is nearer to God. i 
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The Tragic Spirit 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


Some listeners to the B.B.C. 
programmes . must have hesitated 
on a Monday evening in mid-July, 
1943, after the news of the battles 
in Sicily and Russia—the dreaded 
two-front war of Adolf Hitler— 
between listening to Mr. J. |B. 
Priestley speaking on the Home 
front, and Mr. Noel Coward singing 
- and reciting his own works on the 
Forces wave-length. Mr. Priestley 
was presented to Home listeners as 
plain Mr. Priestley; but Mr. 
Coward was welcomed to the Forces 
as a national figure. As the hook-up 
in the hospital in which I was lying 
was for the Forces only, I had no 
alternative, and I listened to Mr. 
Coward with hopeful attention. 

After the songs, rendered in Mr. 
Coward’s careful tones, we were 
given a recitation about bombers 
passing in the night, and the feel- 
ings their engine-noises aroused in 
the civilian hearing them in the 
darkness of his house below. Those 
noises are torrential; I lived for 
some years near a Devon river, and 
when the south-west Atlantic gale 
blew the heavy rains across 
Exmoor, the river rose many feet 
in a few hours and the undulating 
waters roared down the valley, 
surging over the weirs and falls 
with a tremendous noise; but the 
passing of a thousand and more 
heavy bombers across the Norfolk 
coast was like the final scene in 
Gotterdammerung itself, 

Mr. 
From the frustrations and _inanities 
of the early ‘twenties, the anti-war 
bitterness of the later ’twenties, the 
reproduction of the Old Masters 
of the Vienna waltzes, the Kip- 
lingesque fervours of Cavalcade, 
to the present war for Freedom and 
Civilisation, Mr. Coward collects 


Coward is always topical.” 


all the moods. Mr. Noel Coward is 
a national figure. 

The verses were arresting; a 
just tribute of safe middle-age to 
perilous youth. They were not pure 
tribute, however; there was a dis- 
‘paraging comparison of aircraft 
crews .with ‘reserved musicians’. 
and with ‘soft hysterical actors.’ I 
wondered what was in Mr. 
Coward’s mind when he wrote the 
verses; and if he would have felt 
like that had he been one. of the 


- crew of an aircraft or battleship, or 


in an infantry platoon; of course 
he wouldn’t. Nor would the feel- 
ings that contributed to his next 
song have survived an apprentice- 
ship, however brief, in real action 
—as opposed to action in a film 
studio. It was essentially a middle- 
aged civilian’s song, a satire which 
young, men in uniform will soon be 
singing as -a mess joke—‘Don’t 
let’s be beastly to the Germans.’ 
Perhaps, however, I am prejudiced; 
this may -be the work ‘of a great 
poet, perhaps the war poet which 
this war is said so far not to have 
produced. Or is Lord Vansittart, 
who also writes verses, the chosen 
one? 

But as a judge of war poets, o1 
poetasters—of the Home Front, 
anyhow—I am prejudiced. I do 
not like civilians who ‘kill Germans 
with their mouths.’ This prejudice 
derives from the ancient battlefields 
of Somme and Ypres, whereon 
soldiers generally were adamant to 
the utterances and writings of the 
national figures of those faraway > 
days. -I remember a celebrated 
author and journalist, later 
knighted, giving a lecture at Corps 
Headquarters to the remnants of 


a division which had survived_ 
Hulloch and the Hohenzollern 
Redoubt and was withdrawn to 


rest. The subject of the lecture was 
the Battle of Loos. The lecturer, 
the famous newspaper corres- 
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"pondent, was a sensitive fellow, and 
probably he gave the lecture, at the 
request of the divisional com- 
mander, who might have been an 
admirer of his pre-war novels- 
After the lecture, questions were 
invited. An old colonel arose. ‘I 
would like to ask just one question,’ 
he said. ‘The other day I fought 
with my battalion in the battle of 
Loos. Now, having listened care- 
fully to all that has been said, 1 
am convinced that I was never 
there. Can the lecturer explain 
that, please?’ re 


It was a bitter and embarrassing 
thing to do; but the chasm between 
the worlds of those 
through the mud and the blood, and 
those who talked and wrote and 
lectured and preached in heroic or 
sentimental vein about the war, was 


too wide. The civilians’ truth was: 


not the soldiers’. There was 
a national figure called Horatio 
Bottomley making grand speeches 
which surely would have earned 
him a K.B.E. if he had not been 
also too elusive a financier; and on 
the other side, there was General 
Ludendorff , amidst the graves of 
the dead at Tannenburg in East 
Prussia thanking God for His 
goodness to the Fatherland. Among 
the smaller fry, singing their songs 
of hate and derision, were such 
figures as those painted by Mr. C. 
R. W. Nevinson—the ‘Broadway 
Patriots’, singing probably ‘for sure 
the Kaiser likes the dear old tanks.’ 

In contrast to this lath-and- 
plaster heroics were the young men 
whose minds and bodies suffered 
the clash of war, 


whose world is but the trembling of a 


flare, X 
And heaven but as the highway for a 
shell. 
Poor Wilfred Owen, killed in the 
last week of the ‘war to end war.’ 


Many men, many minds. Under ` 


each gravestone a world lies buried. 
Whose world, then, shall it be? I 
know I am prejudiced, and unable 
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who went’ 


to alter myself (and I have tried); 
my world is the world of soldiers of 
Somme and Ypres and Siegfried 
Stellung. Has it any links with the 
soldiers’ world of to-day? Often I. 
wonder, but without certitude. 
Does history repeat itself? We 
know that people change; perhaps 
that is why history is said to repeat 
itself. i 

People change. Whoever would 
have thought in 1917 that a young 
and obscure conscientious objector 
in the War to end War would rise 
to the rank of Cabinet Minister and 
become in middle-age an ardent 
prosecutor of the next War to end 
War? And who in 1918 would have 
imagined that a discredited and 
pacifist Member of Parlament, 
who had been expelled from a local 
golf club for his supposed traitorous 
attitude to his country at war, 
whose meetings were broken up 
by roughs hired by that national. 
figure, Mr. Horatio Bottomley, 
would in less than six years become 
the idol of the populace, the very 
populace which had forgotten by 
then that it had once said that he 
ought to be put up against a wall 
and shot, but which made him 
Prime Minister instead? 


People change; but there is at 
least one historical instance of a 
Man being true to himself. In his- 
tory there is a Figure greater than. 
that of any national proportions, 
around whom many thousands had 
pressed jubilantly, thousands which 
in a few short weeks were crying 
for his death, to the distress of the 
Roman governor who had begged 
the silent Figure to make some 
defence, and thereby perchance 
enable the governor, who obviously 
recognised Truth when he saw 4, 
to save Innocence from the propa- 
gated fury of the mob. 


Moods of human beings change. 
The pendulum of a _ generation 
swings from left to right, from 
right to left again. The pacifist 
becomes the supporter of a war; 
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the hysterical anti-war author 
becomes the jingo patriot; the timid 
youth of 1917, who went to Dart- 
moor for his ideals, repents of his 
timidity and joins the Home Guard 
of 1940, full, if not of strange 
oaths, of the same old wind. They 
are merely obverse aspects_of the 
same character, trying to save their 
own conceits, striving to make the 
best of what life is left to them. 
There is no tragedy or even irony 
in this, for the change or altera- 
tion is only superficial. National 
figures arrive, pass, and are for- 
gotten; each, in his beginning, 
middle, and end, is a part of the 
same mediocrity. 

It is when men of authentic 
genius change that the spirit of 
Man is wounded, when they cease 
to ‘fulfil the law and the prophets,’ 
and become a law unto themselves; 
when the still small voice becomes 
a shout, when the gift of clair- 
voyance is transmitted into the 
sword-flash, and thereafter the star 
burns sultry, then black. In my 
lifetime I have known such a 
tragedy. 

So all had been in vain. In vain the 

sacrifices and privations, in vain the 

hunger and thirst for endless months, 
in vain those hours when the fear of 
death gripped our souls, and in vain the 
deaths of two millions who fell in the 
fulfilment of their duty. . . . Was it for 
this that the volunteer regiments followed 
the old comrades in the autumn of the 
same year? Was it for this that those 
boys of seventeen years of age mingled 
with the soil of Flanders? Did all this 
happen so that a gang of despicable 
criminals might lay their hands on the 

Fatherland? 

I know that Flanders soil; for the 
English battalion in which I served 
as a 17-year-old volunteer clashed 
‘in the autumn of the same year’ 
(1914) with the battalion in which 
the author of the above was serving 
as a private soldier. His genius or 
clairvoyance led him later to the 
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highest place in the respect and love © 
of millions of youths; but in that 
high place he forgot the authentic 
truth of the battlefields, which is 
never found among the plausible 
and cunning of. the market place. 
So beset, the old soldier could no 
longer trust himself, the old soldier 
could not truly endure. History will 
endorse what he wrote of others in 
1919 to be his own indictment 


- twenty years later. 


oe} 


ASPIRATION AND PRAYER 
FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 


Pity for homeless men, and reason 
crowned 
By love, shall sift this débris of 
our past 
And set firm pillars on its floor, 
and found 
The great hall of the House of 
Man at last. 


And on its front be carved for 
curious eye 
To wonder at a thousand ages 


hence: 
Behold thy mansion, World, 
created by i 
The soul, set free, of Homo 
Sapiens. 


But if some greed -or folly shall 

arise 
And strive, as in a former day, 

to thrust 

Its gradual weight of wisdom from 
the skies 

: Or grind its deep foundations 
into dust— 


Not God, and not His Angels, 
guard us then, 
But the first mercy in the minds 
of men. 
M. H. TATTERSALL. 
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A Contemporary Theatre 


R. H. WARD c 


That period of history in which 
we live still lacks an expression in 
theatrical terms of its problems and 
its states of mind. Perhaps this is 
not surprising; we are fully occu- 
pied at the moment with matters of 
more immediate importance, with 
the prosecution of the war itself, 
with the re-discovery of the 
country’s agricultural life, and to 
some extent at least with the pre- 
servation of those aspects of a 
civilisation in transition which, 
whether expressed in the arts -or 
elsewhere, may be of value to a 
civilization of the future. Further, 
there is always a time-lag between 


the manifestation and the fulfil.. 


ment of a need, between the 
vision seen by the prophetic 
mind and its concrete embodiment. 
Nevertheless, the need for a con- 
temporary theatre is becoming 
increasingly vital, For the serious 
theatre’s function, like that of all 
the arts, is an interpretative one; 
it should be the servant of human 
evolution, of the enlargement of the 
human consciousness ‘through the 
illumination and interpretation of 
human experience. The people are 
at present perishing for lack of 
vision, which is lack of conscious- 
ness; if one channel for that vision 
is the theatre, then the sooner a 
fully contemporary theatre comes 
into being the better. 

It is not possible to claim that 
this function is already being ful- 
filled by those remainders of the 
theatre as we have known it in the 
last few decades which have not 
been swept away by the advent of 
war; you will find nothing which 
can properly be called a contem- 
porary theatre, or even a forecast 


of one, in the West End of London: 


at present, or in the work 
of repertory companies in the 
provinces. Even the plays of 
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Shakespeare, which are always 
potentially contemporary in that 
they have the capacity for 


interpreting human motive and 
character, for holding the mirror 
up to nature, are not in those few 
productions which do reach the 
public permitted the full display of 
this capacity; Shakespeare’s plays 
are for the most part prevented 
from speaking for themselves by the 
superimposition of the mannerisms, 


‘personal idiosyncrasies and whims 


of actors, producers, and decora- 
tors. In a truly contemporary 
theatre, Shakespeare, like other 
playwrights new and old, would be 
assisted rather than hindered in the 
task of speaking directly to the con- 
dition of mankind, and this assist- 
ance would be manifested in the 
attitude of mind and methods of 
work of actors and producers whose 
chief concern would be, not the 
exploiting of ‘personalities’ and the 
elaboration of ‘original’ produc- 
tions, but simply the presentation 
of the plays themselves, straight- 
forwardly and in terms truthfully 
appropriate to their content. 

For a contemporary theatre is 
simply what its name implies, a 
theatre belonging to a particular 
period and conscious of its place 
in that period, speaking directly to 
men and women of that period; 
and, as has been suggested, the 
founding of such a theatre is not 
merely an artistic necessity at the 
present time, but also a specifically 
sociological one. As the complexi- 
ties, the sufferings and the inevit- 
able revaluations of the situation in 
which we live force ordinary people 
to ask questions, not only about 
their present, but also about their 
past and their future, bewilderment 
and uncertainty drive them to works 
of art, in which they instinctively 
recognize the utterances of men of 
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vision, for answers to these ques- 
tions; perplexed humanity has 
always been impelled to consult 
whatever oracles are available. 
This, no doubt, explains why the 
response to music, painting, and 
the more serious drama is a ready 
one to-day: the readiness, surpris- 
ing though it may appear at first 
sight, is indicative of a profound 
uncertainty and questioning. That 
there is an increasing response to 
serious plays is undoubtedly true; 
men and women who have never 
before sought this kind of entertain- 
ment now seek it, not only. as 


relaxation in the usual sense of that: 


word (indeed, the need for such 
relaxation would take them to the 
cinema or to unserious plays), but 
more explicitly as the relaxation of 
an intolerable tension set up in the 
the mind between conflicting values 
and attitudes to life. This increasing 
public should be catered for; it 
needs and deserves a theatre con- 
sciously designed to serve it and to 
furnish it, not so much with direct 
solutions of its problems and 
conflicts, as with clear state- 
ments in contemporary terms, of 
what those problems and con- 
flicts are. (For the solution of 
problems is less the business of art 
than is a general clearing of the 
ground so that a problem may be 
seen for what it is and a solution 
suggested rather than dogmatically 
concluded upon.) 

But a contemporary theatre does 
not necessarily mean one presenting 
only new. plays, though this must 


clearly be part of its policy. And it. 


certainly does not mean a theatre 
presenting ‘propaganda’ plays, or 
plays full of talk and nothing else; 
we are already nauseated with 
propaganda and ‘talks,’ and already 
these are closing rather than open- 
ing the inward eye of the public. 
But it does mean a theatre recog- 
nizing and deliberately carrying out 
its function of the illunsinative inter- 
pretation of human experience, 
which may be done either through 
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the medium of new plays written by 
playwrights of vision expressing 
themselves in terms of contem- 
porary situation and dialogue (that 
is, of experiences in which contem- 
porary people can feel that they 
have a share and in which they can 
recognize and discover the meaning 
of themselves and their world); or 
it may be done through the medium 
of old plays, also written by play- 
wrights of vision, speaking im terms 
so ageless as to be contemporary 
and presented in such a way that 
what they have to say may be 
clearly perceived. 


For the essential content of art 
is the same in any age, and so is 
the essential content of experience ; 
it is the context which alters, and 
the method of exposing those con- 
tents. Whatever the period of 
history, there are certain cardinal 
experiences, appearing in different 
guises at different periods, through 
which the circumstances of human 
life require men to pass; with the 
understanding and significance of 
these experiences men and women 
will be more or less deeply con- 
cerned according us the period in 
which they encounter them is one of 


` upheaval or tranquillity. 


There is no reason to doubt that 
men of vision exist to-day, and 
among them playwrights, actors, 
and producers, for such men occur 
in all ages and are, indeed, ‘before 
their time’; their problem is how to 
make themselves heard in the 
wilderness of their time. And the 
questioners who need such men also 
exist, for life itself is creating them 
in increasing numbers by forcing 
them as a result of disruption and 
insecurity to Hve in a spiritual 
wilderness. The need is to set up 
communications between these two 
factions, those who know and can 
speak the truth and those who have 
ears attuned by bitter experience to 
hear it. One means of communica- 
tion is a contemporary theatre. Out 
of the very stuff, of this age men 


gris i 
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who know this age for what it is 
(and the ageless content of art for 
what it is) must create this age’s 
theatrical expression; they must 
experiment (while avoiding the 
‘experimental’ for its own sake as 
it was not avoided after the last 
war), and they must understand the 
ways in which the very limitations 
imposed upon them in practical 
matters by the present circum- 
stances may be turned to good 
account; further, they must be 


imbued with a devotion to their art - 


and to society which over-passcs 
their devotion to themselves. 

Much is being said at present, in 
distressingly vague terms, of ‘recon- 
struction’; most of it is ‘wishful 
thinking’ or propaganda designed 
for the immediate mitigation of 
intolerable conditions or states of 
mind. To speak of reconstruction at 
present is almost inevitably to speak 
unrealistically. The clear state- 
ment of contemporary problems and 


the interpretation of them in what. 


may be called .terms of eternal 
morality are steps antecedent to 
reconstruction, without which true 
reconstruction is impossible and the 
effort towards it senseless. The 


initial process of destruction is 
hardly begun. In the gap between 
it and reconstruction must stand the 
questioning mind which asks of 
the passing age what in its 
values and behaviour necessitated 
the destruction, and of the imme- 
diate present what other values and 
behaviour must underlie any future 
social edifice which is to ibe of worth 
and permanence. One way of 
supplying the answers to this ques- 
tioning mind is by means of the 
arts, for these can suggest to it 
what values and behaviour have, 
and what values and behaviour by 
implicit contrast have not, a proper 
place in the living of a creative 
human life. On what the arts have 
to say at present, in the theatre as 
elsewhere, largely depends the 
success or failure of ‘reconstruotion’ 
when it does come. Unless men 

ifted with vision wre allowed to 
justify the ways of God to men not 
so gifted, the ‘new age’ may very 
soon be discovered to be only the 
age at present in transition remade 
in another guise; which would mean 
that our children would inevitably 
be faced with a recurrence of our 
disaster. 


REVIEWS 


Alternative to Death: The 
relationship between Soil, Family, 
and Community. 


The Earl of Portsmouth (Viscount 
Lymington). Faber, 8s. 6d. ze 


We can and do accept, in Fs 
- entirety, Lord Portsmouth’s ideal 
of a nation that lives its life in the 
conscious knowledge that the land 
is the only sure foundation for 
living. We accept his fundamental 
criticism of the modern world-wide 
industrial society: that it is a vast 
web of abstract money relations 
which makes it quite impossible -for 
the millions of individuals caught 
in its mesh to have any respon- 
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stbility for the results of the activi- 
ties of the mass-societies in which 
they are lost. Lord Portsmouth sees 


the human race hutrying blindly to ` 


death under the insane dominance 
of a system which makes the earth 
into a desert, by the neglect of true 
agriculture—just as (to quote his 
own analogy) the latifundta `of the 
Roman Empire created the Sahara 
desert of once fertile lands. 


His ideal is our ideal. Perhaps 
there are one or two emphases 
which might fall differently in our 
picture: but in all essentials our 
agreement is entire. Nothing less 
than a complete change of life- 
values will do: an absolute replace- 
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ment of the mechanised mass- 
society and its spurious Hfe-satis- 
factions by a decentralised rural 
society creating its own life and 
livelihood from responsible agri- 
culture and the innumerable ancil- 
lary crafts. We must re-create that 
foundation; for only such autono- 
mous and self-sufficient life can set 
the basic pattern whereby man can 
judge, purge and control the vicious 
proliferation of spurious needs, 
unnecessary machine-manufacture, 
and still more machine-manufacture 
to supply. the narcotics (spiritual 
and physical) required to deaden 
the sense of the meaninglessness of 
a life without any positive purpose 
whatsoever. 

We must re-create this founda- 
tion. But how? Where do we begin? 
If the problem is considered on the 

- national scale, at every crucial 
point it appears insoluble. Take 
education. Lord Portsmouth has a 
chapter on education with which in 
every detail we agree; but most of 
all with his obiter dictum: ‘Before 
we can talk of education we must 
educate the teachers, for herein lies 
the root of the trouble.’ But who 
will educate the teachers? And who 
can conceive, in the present 
pseudo-democratic mass-society, the 
teachers permitting themselves to 
be educated into the transvaluation 
of values required? The teachers 
are a powerful trade-union with a 
vested interest in the continuance 
of the industrialised mass-society 
which they are to transform. In any 
society the apparatus of education 
is the embodiment of the accepted 
values of the society. How many in 
this society really believe that a 
man who ‘thinks with his hands’ 
-—-the honest and honourable 
manual craftsman—is the equal of 
the man who is absolved from the 
necessity and discipline of mdnual 
labour? Is there one in 4 hundred 
teachers who believes it? Can we 
expect that there should be, seeing 
that the teaching profession is, in 
reality, one of the easiest ways of 


escape from the doom of manual 
labour, which in this society for the 
most part is a doom? The vicious 
circle is complete: the transmission 
of false values uninterrupted. 

Lord Portsmouth, of course, 

knows ali this as well as we; and 
probably he is aware that he is 
urging a far more revolutionary 
revolution than the fanatics of the 
Left. But, though his analysis is 
pressed home in nearly all respects, 
there is one point on which he holds. 
his hand. Possibly he does this on 
grounds of expediency. But the 
point is vital, nevertheless. And the 
absence of overt discussion of it 
leaves standing in the air the struc- 
ture of the desirable society he 
imaginatively ‘builds, It is the prob- 
lem of war. 
-~ Industrial production must con- 
tinue to dominate the societies and 
lives of men, so long as there is a 
competition for power in the world. 
The capacity for waging modern 
war depends upon industrial pro- 
ductivity and on nothing else. 
Unless a nation is prepared, with 
a full knowledge of all that it 
involves, to withdraw from the 
struggle for power, it is in the last 
resort quite futile to imagine that. 
it will seek any other end than the 
greatest possible industrial produc- 
tion. You may seek to prove, too, 
the obvious fact that to maximise 
industrial production involves an 
endless process of social devasta- 
tion. The fact may even come to 
be recognised and accepted. But the: 
answer will always be: ‘What else 
can we do? We must be able to 
defend ourselves in order to 
survive.’ 

In plain words, unless a modern 
nation refuses to defend itself by 
the necessary apparatus of modern 
war, it cannot go the way Lord 
Portsmouth wants England to go. 
That is the brute fact, and it is no 
good burking it. The alternative to- 
death is therefore not really a 
national life of the independence and’ 
richness which Lord Portsmouth 
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here pictures for us. That is, and will 
remain, a romantic dream, -until it 
is fully realised that the alternative 
to death is still a death—a death 
of another kind: a revolutionary 
death, but still a death—the death 
involved in the decision of a great 
nation to have done, once for all, 
with the struggle for power, to seek 
the good life, and take what comes 
to it in consequence. 

Short of that decision—and God 
knows how far we are from it— 
nothing can prevent England, now 
finally deposed from her industrial 
supremacy, from seeking for the 
sake of power alliance with and 
subservience to the United States. 
‘Clinging to the pursuit of power, 
England will only the more 
assuredly ‘become servile. There is 
no way to freedom now that does 
not pass through the death involved 
in the decision for peace. 

JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY. 


Spirit of Flame 
`A Study of St. John of the Cross 
E. Allison Peers, S.C.M. Press 6s. 


During the last fifty years St. 
John of the Cross thas taken the 
place which he always held, but 
had for so long been denied in the 
very forefront of Christian mystics. 
Dr. Allison Peers’s study cannot 
‘compare as biography with Father 
Bruno’s Life, nor is it, on his own 
admission, a comprehensive study 
‘of the mystic’s teaching. It is an 
introduction to the Saint planned 
rather too consciously to persuade 
the ‘ordinary man,’ whoever he is; 
‘or the timid Christian, averse to 
extremes, that a mystic isn’t as 
dangerous or nonsensical a person 
as he might at first appear. This 
is perhaps to overstate a tendency 
which is felt chiefly in Dr. Peers’s 
treatment of the Saint’s thought 
and teaching. His account of the 
‘life of the Spanish Carmelite friar, 
the ‘little Seneca’ of St. Teresa’ 
adoption, is excellently done. 
“What he endured from his brothers 
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in the faith, in the struggle between 
the two branches of the Order, the 
Reformed of which he was one of 
the originators and the Unreformed, 
is, Indeed, a cruel example of 
‘religious’ Sadism wedded to 
Spanish ferocity. Yet the kid- 
nappings,- the imprisonment, the 
communal daily floggings, which 


he endured at the hands of 
the ` Unreformed Zealots, and 
the humiliation which was later 


meted out to him by the- petty 
tyrant of his own branch of 
the Order, fed only the pure flame 
of love of which he sang with such 
intensity. A fragment from a letter 
written to him after the Vicar- 
General, who could tolerate no 
popular trial, however saintly, had 
‘thrown him into a corner like an 
old rag,’ will suggest the quality 
of resignation which he had 
achieved. i 
As to my affairs, daughter, let them 
not troùble you, for none of them 
troubles me. What I greatly regret is 
that blame is attributed to him who has 
none; for these things are not done by 
men, but by God, who knows what is 
meet for us and ordains things for our 
good. Think only that God ordains all. 

And where there is no love, put love and 

you will find love. : 

The pithy simplicity of that last 
sentence is characteristic of the 
man. Above all, he is distinguished 
among mystics for having been a 
great poet. By three poems, which 
together. contain just over fifty 
stanzas, he jumped, to quote Dr. 
Peers, ‘not merely into the literary 
history of his country, but into the 
very highest rank of European poets.’ 
He was fortunate in being born 
into a world in which the original 
genius of Spain was newly wedded 
to the art of Italy. The language 
of his age and country was quick 
with life, and he made it the 
medium of his pure and passionate 
intuitions. Dr. Peers does his best 
to describe its felicities, but he 
cannot translate them, though he 
conveys the sense well enough. But 
upon these poems the Saint based 
detailed commentaries in which he 


lence 
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expounded the science of the divine 
love of which he had sung. How- 
ever dangerous’ it is to reduce an 
art to a science .(but this Saint’s 
science was an artist’s science), 
these commentaries can at least be 
rendered with more justice to the 
originals. And it is primarily in dis- 
cussing them that Dr. Peers asks 
the question—‘ what message, if any, 
can this sublimest of mystics have 
for the world of to-day?’ adding 
that at this time of world-wide 
agony it is a question well worth 
trving to answer. It is indeed. I 
can only wish that in his efforts to 
treasure the ‘ordinary’ Christian he 
had not at times seemed almost to 
apologise for the Saint’s Extra- 
ordinariness. No real Christian, no 
real man or woman, can afford to 
be ‘ordinary’ in the derogatory 
sense which attributes a capacity 
for spiritual heroism only to poetic 
or mystical genius. It is true that 
St. John of the Cross wrote 
primarily for contemplatives, that 
1s, for men and women who had 
reached an advanced stage in the 
practice of the spiritual life. But the 
essence of that life and the cost of 
living it is the same at every stage. 
Most of us are only beginners 
because we are loth to admit, still 
less to pay the price. Hence the 
‘stumbling-blocks’ which Dr. Peers 
does his best so patiently to remove. 
These are for the most part 
interested misinterpretations of 
teachings which it would be painful 
for our enslaved and enslaving 
egotism to accept. It is so much 
nicer to be told that saints don’t 
‘make impossible demands.’ But, 
of course, they do—impossible in 
the measure of our own sluggish 
capacity. 

The chief of these demands is 
that detachment from sensual and 
exterior things, which it is such a 
comfort to be able to denounce as 
inhuman. And, of course, there is 
a detachment without attachment 
which is ‘perfectly’ inhuman, that 
pursuit of private immaculacy 


which Blake described as 


Striving to create a heaven in which all 
shall be pure and holy 

, In their own selfhoods, in natural selfish 

`- chastity—to banish Pity 

And dear Mutual Forgiveness and to 
become one great Satan 

_Inslaved in the most powerful Selfhood. 


But St. John was not likely to err 
and to incite others to err in that 
way. He was a passionate poet and 
a lover as well as a Saint. No one 
reading his life or his works, 
devoutly austere as both were, could 
question his divinely human good- 
ness. He loved Nature and crafts, 
and he even had a life-long dislike 
of Andalusians. Such a man is not 
wilfully denying. -life when he 
counsels detachment from pleasure 
and possessions and intellectual 
knowledge, when he insists that 
every desire which comes through 
the five senses. must be given back 
to its ‘divine source before the tide 
of grace can flow into the soul. He 
knew what slaves of the apparent, | 
the material and the transitory we 
all are. What he sought to convert 
and transform was the ego, per- 
versely tied to the senses by all 
sorts of false cravings, which kill 
joy in the pursuit of pleasure and 
deny love in ‘the gratification of 
desire. The Union which he lived 
and taught, so far as it can be 
taught, was a liberation not from 
life, but into a life more abounding, 
more spiritually whole. The price of 
that Union is a willing acceptance 
of death, of that nothingness of 
which he wrote, ‘Blessed is that 
nothingness and blessed is that 
secret place of the heart that is of 
such great price that it possesses 
everything, yet desires to possess 
nothing.’ 

The ‘natural’ man in us resists 
this death with all the force of un- 
redeemed instinct and so becomes 
veritably subject to death, as the 
modern world is. But in the 
imaginative man instinct dies to be 
re-born and to re-make the world. 
The little love-possessed Carmelite 
friar may seem in places to be 
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i teaching detachment from imagina- 
tion. itself. But by ‘imagination’ he 
meant reflective, sense-bound fancy. 
We may question at times his 
methods. We each have and should 
have'our own way of dying as of 
living. For the two are really one. 
But if his demands should seem 
extreme, it is because. he knew 
better than we how hard a thing it 
is to die to the unreal in ourselves. 
Certainly our own negation of war 
is a mere self-deception unless it is 
a ‘first. movement: towards that 
blessed nothingness from which’ a 
new world may be born. 
HUGH I’A. FAUSSET. 


Refléctions on History 


Jakob Burckhardt (tr. by m. D. 
HOTTINGER). ` 
Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d. 


Jakob Burckhardt was born: at 
Basle in 1818, and lived . long 
enough to see ‘the catastrophe of 
what he called ‘the illusory peace’ 
of the mid-nineteenth century. He 
had travelled widely in Europe, 
only to return as a lecturer to Basle 
University, when, surveying from 
that watch-tower the events of 
1865-70, he diagnosed the spread of 
the spirit of power-worship and the 
opening of ‘a new era of wars’—in 
the course of which, he exclaimed, 
‘how much, how very much, that 
men of culture have loved will they 
have to cast overboard as a spiritual 
“Juxury’’!’ Fortunately for him, 
for whom Cologne Cathedral was 
‘perfection’ and periodic visits to 
the Italian cities ‘a perennial source 
of spiritual refreshment,’ he did not 
live long enough to see these in- 
cluded under that heading, in a 
Vandalism there is no St. Léo to 
` resist. : 

Like many fine lecturers, Burck- 
hardt was no writer; unlike most 
lecturers, he realised the fact and 
acted upon it. Not more than four 
of his works were  pubhshed 
during his lifetime (of which only 
one, The Civilisation of the Renais- 
sance in Italy, has been translated 
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into English), and for the twenty 
years preceding his death in 1897 
he confined his attention wholly 
to the lecture-hall. The present 
volume . consists of notes for 
lecturers, delivered between 1868 
and 1885, and worked up into a 
kind of continuity by his nephew. 
Upon many readers the first 
impression made by The Civilisation 
of the Renaissance must have been 
disappointing. Immense learning 
seemed to be rather unprofitably 
expended upon a bare catalogue of 
facts, seldom adequately described, 
hardly ever discussed, selected 
according to no discernible prin- 
ciple. By and by, however, the 
patient accumulation of detail, the 
consistent refusal to generalise 
except from an overwhelming mass 
of material, even the apparently 
random selection, begin to tell. 
The book is like an auger, bringing 
to the surface samples of many 
formations; the surveyor lays them 
before us without comment, except 
to point out here a nodule, there a 
derived shell or crystal; and yet, as 
sample follows sample, bewilder- 
ment gives way to interest, interest 
to enthusiasm; by the end we find 
ourselves not merely in possession 
of more suggestive information 
than seemed possible to begin with, 
but inspired with a real gratitude 
and affection towards the author. 


What is true of the more tamous 
book is true of these lectures. Their 
subjects cover a wide range: ‘the 
interactions of the State, Religion 
and Culture,’ ‘Fortune and Mis- 
fortune,’ ‘the Great Men’ and ‘the 
Crises’ of History—or rather, of 
western history: for the civilisations 
of the Far East are scarcely 
noticed. (What changes will our 
perspectives on history undergo 
when the work of some Chinese 
Gibbon is made available to us, 
pouring the archwological and in- 


comparable documentary wealth of © 


China into a Decline and Fall of 
the Han or Sung Empire?). Under 
all these headings we meet with the 
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same humility before the facts, the 
same scrupulous facing of excep- 
tions, the same ready suspension 
of judgment. There is something 
Darwinesque in the combination of 
exhaustive research’ with a steady 
grasp of the whole. Nor are we sur- 
prised to discover, notwithstanding 
Burckhardt’s explicit repudiation of 
the ‘philosophy of history’ (by 
which, however, he seems to have 
in mind chiefly the effort to fit facts 
into a perconceived scheme, after 
the manner of the later Hegetians), 
flashes of an insight into ‘the past 
that can only be called philoso- 
hical, or even religious, in the 
ighest sense, and of which his 
prophecies are a natural corollary. 
Thus, at the end of the discussion 
on Fortune and Misfortune, “ imper- 
ceptibly,’ he realises, ‘we have 
passed from the question of good 
and evil fortune to that of the 
survival of the human spirit, which 
in the end presents itself to us as 
the life of one human being. That 
life, as it becomes self-conscious in 
and through history, cannot fail in 
time so to fascinate the gaze of the 
thinking man, and the study of it 
so to engage his power, that the 
ideas of fortune and misfortune 
inevitably fade. ‘‘Ripeness is aH.” 
Instead of happiness, the able mind 
will, nolens volens, take knowledge 
as its goal.’ And the same realisa- 
tion emerges in the Introductory 
survey, which is, among other 
things, a theoretical justification of 
the kind of research to which 
Burckhardt had devoted his life: 
‘The mind must transmute -into a 
possession the remembrance of its 
passage through the ages of the 
world. What was once joy and 
sorrow must now become know- 
ledge, as it must in the life of the 
individual. Therewith the saying 
Historia vite magistra takes on a 
higher yet a humbler sense. We 


wish experience to make us, not . 


shrewder (for~next time), but wiser 
(for ever).’- With that kind of 
wisdom these lectures are deeply 
permeated. F. A. LEA. 


The Triumphant Spirit, 
“a Study of Depression 
E: Graham Howe. Faber, 8s. 6d. 


To-day, when the fruits of 
unredeemed error are ripening into 
a harvest which is something of a 
glut, a number of fairly overt 
expressions and statements of 
unchanging truth emerge—through 
the arts, through medical psychol- 
ogy and- other sciences (particu- 
larly, from William James onward, 
through scientists who are also ` 
artists), through our interpretations 
of writers (such as Blake) hitherto 
neglected, through theological 
exegesis, and through religious 
renascences such as the present 
western interest in Buddhism and 
the teachings of Lao-Tzu. It 
would be impossible and quite un- 
helpful (since the beauty of truth 
is its variety of manifestation, 
which gives all of us a chance to 
apprehend it, according to our 
nature and training, at some point 
or other), to attempt to render 
these many expressions of the laws 
of God into Basic Wisdom; the 
result would be as colourless as the 
New Testament in Basic English 
(which, incidentally, deprives it of 
the majority of its allusions to the 
traditional mysteries). 

What is significant is the increas- 
ing number of these statements 
and expressions, and our increasing 
desire for them, and .that we should 
find them under manifold disguises 
and addressed to many levels of 
understanding. That Dr. Howe’s 
The Triumphant Spirit is one of 
their number and fully traditional 
while it is refreshingly unorthodox, 
and that its appearance is timely 
and salutary, there can be no 
doubt; this is a book of which it 
can be said without exaggeration 
that it might work a profound 
change of being, and so of 
behaviour, in a reader who hap- 
pened to be’ ready for it, as many 
are to-day. Other books of Dr. 
Howe’s have been important, but 
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none as important as this, and none 
as surely, lucidly, and (in the best 
sense) powerfully, written. It is 
a book requiring fearless reading; 
it will give a receptive person’ a 
revealing picture of himself and his 
world which will do more to help 
him to recreate both than all the 
Brains Trusts, Common Wealths, 
Days of Prayer, Religion and Life 
Weeks, Ministries of Planning and 
Beveridge Reports in Christendom 
or out of it. For Dr. Howe begins, 
at least as far as it is humanly 
possible to do so (since no man has 
seen God), with first things; and 
the first thing about human crea- 
tures and their societies is relation- 
ship, which is a matter of personal 
being, which in turn is a matter 
of relationship with God (or what- 
ever your private philosophy puts 
in the place of God). Not that there 
is anything new in such’ an 
approach; there is nothing new in 
Dr. Howe’s book, as there was 
nothing new in Hamlet or Keats’s 
letters and never has been under 
the sun. But Hamlet and Keats’s 
letters said old things in such a 
way that they have been heard and 
lived by men who might otherwise 
have remained deaf, whose lives 
might otherwise have been less 
fruitful. R.H.W. 


A Poet’s Notebook P 
Edith Sitwell. Macmillan, 1os. 6d: 


In her Foreword to the collec- 
tion of quotations and comments 
that constitute her Notebook, Miss 
Sitwell describes it as follows: .,, 

In these notes we see Poetry and her 
necessities as they are seen by the eyes of 
the poet. These aphorisms throw a light, 
for me at least, on questions concerning 
Poetry. I hope they will do this for the 
readers. Some notes throw a light that 
is profound, others are like the happy 
little bee-winged lights of summer, stay- 
ing for a moment on a flower—they come 
there purely for pleasure. “0 
Here we are made free of Miss 
Sitwell’s workshop, that rare crea- 
tive mind so exquisitely attuned to 
truth as well as beauty. 
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Probably no-one living has 
studied so minutely the technicali- 
ties of English verse. The light 
of her perception is not limited by 
time: she is able to show the 
musical and emotional value of 
sounds in the lines of an anony- 
mous fourteenth-century writer, of 
Shakespeare, of Herrick, of Hop- 
kins: and the retort of ‘little, mean 
and meagre souls’ that the writers 
may not have -been consciously 
aware of how they achieved certain 


„effects is beside the point. The 


lines are there; and Miss Sitwell, 
poet, can show us their cunning 
beauties. Where most of us can 
only apprehend one quality of 
poetry at a time, she can perceive 
the’ exact combination of notes in 
the chord that moves one’s heart (I 
believe the ability to do this is like 
that which enables women to attend 
to six things in a house at once, 
making a-rich sure atmosphere). 
So she makes the emotion sharper, 
waking our drowsy sensibilities. 
This is criticism. i i 

Speaking of Hopkins’s ‘lovely 
fragment’ about the country youth 
she reveals to us that ‘the clearness 
and poignant colours of the morn- 
ing are conveyed to us by the 


sounds ‘‘juicy’’ ‘‘bluebells’’ and 
“‘sheaved’’ with their varying 
degrees of deep and piercing 


colour.’ She realises the senses in 
terms of one another as she does 
the arts. 


Only a poet can write about 
poetry. Plenty of people are minor 
poets in their early twenties; they 
thin out in the thirties, and the 
spectacle of someone whose life is a 
growing deepening knowledge and 
practice of poetry is a rare and 
arresting one. It has been the 
fashion for critics to dismiss Miss 
Sitwell’s early poetry as flat, an 
exquisite embroidery to delight 
with colour and pattern. Her pro- 
fundity, however, she has recently. 
demonstrated in Street Songs. 
Aspects of Modern Poetry has been 
considered as over-stressing minute 
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technical points: but this Note- 
book indicates the profound back- 
ground of that criticism. Miss 
Sitwell’s precise poetic intelligence 
is traditional and aristocratic as 
well as modern (in the sense of 
original): she is less akin to Marx 
than to Spenser, so it has been easy 
to ignore her. 

This lovely book, not just ‘the 
best’ greedily scooped up into an 
anthology, but a collection distilled 
from a lifetime of exact and delicate 
poetic experience, proves her an 
original critic no less than a poet 
{how refreshing is her writing with 
its clear images after the cotton- 
wool river of ‘-isms’ and ‘influ- 
ences’). She has an acute under- 
standing of the needs of literature 
to-day. In the Foreword she says 

There are many aphorisms about Sim- 

plicity, firstly because I believe the search 
for the quintessence, the fusion of elements 
into a single current—the current that 
comes from the central core—is one of 
the principal necessities of Poetry to- 
day.... 
It is ‘the raw elegance of the lion’ 
that she seeks. So this Notebook 
is something to possess, to wander 
in like a garden, all one’s life. I 
have only just begun to enjoy it. 

Her own two poems at the end 
are beautiful like flowers of a new 
kind evolved after much experience, 
their form derived from the gar- 
dener’s skill, their substance from 
the miracle of the renewing earth. 

PHBE ASHBURNER. 


But the Earth Abideth 
William Soutar. Dakers, 5s. 


Some of the poems in this 
sequence will be familiar to readers 
of The Adelphi; but the majority 
are, to mé.at any rate, new; and I 
am grateful for having had the 
privilege of reading them. 

The feeling in Mr. Soutar’s 
poetry is delicate, strong, and true. 
I say feeling rather than vision, 
because I do not think that the 
value of this poetry lies in the 
philosophical idea which the author 
in his.foreword declares to be its 


theme. That idea is contained in 
the. sentence which Mr. Soutar 
quotes from Gerard Winstanley as 
one of the mottoes for his book: 
‘When the earth becomes a common 
treasury again, as it must... 
then this enmity in all lands will 
cease.’ That no doubt is true; but 
it is also, surely, a- truism, and 
amounts to little more than that 
when people no longer want to 
fight they. will cease to do so. It 
is the fact that now they do want to 
fight which is  interesting—and 
terrible. 

It goes without saving, however, 
that Mr. Soutar is of the nobler 
minority to whom war is neither 
a stimulus nor a fascinating game 
(as I believe it is to nine-tenths 
of mankind, even now, despite the 
increasing agony it brings), but a 
blasphemy and a denial of every- 
thing which is most precious in the 
human heart. It is the sense of exile 
from the springs of jov which 
informs these verses—an exile im- 
posed by the behaviour of men who 
have never known where to find 
them. And where are they to be 
found? That is to be answered not 
by argument, or by the ‘endeavour 
to outline (as Mr. Soutar puts it) 
the background of universal law 
against which the compulsions of 
war reveal their obedience to neces- 
sity,’ but by a simple statement of 
personal belief. This ts so—for me 
is what lyric poetry says; and again 
and again in this book it is what 
Mr. Soutar says; and because he 
says it in the mysterious language 
of poetry, the reader (or the listener 
—for one listens to poetry rather 
than reads it) recognises it as truth. 
I say ‘again and again’ this is what 
Mr. Soutar does for us; for he does 
not do-it always. Sometimes he 
argues, or philosophises; and then 
(for me at any rate) his poetry is 
flat, or is not poetrv. But it is not 
those passages I remember, or wish 
to remember; it is passages like 

But we are desperate men who kill 

The tenderness of death, 
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or 
Beauty is shaded by our grief, 
Our dust is on the bloom; 
With the returning of the leaf 
Our thoughts of blood come home. 


or . 
Who can steal wisdom; who erase 
Heroic deed or song? 
As wood-ways and as water-ways 
These to all men belong. 


or 
Time beats in blood-drops; and from 
youth 
Death steals the lover’s dream. 


or the lovely image of a child as 

The April which is unsubdued 

Within our wintry woe; 
or, to quote one more passage out 
of the many I should ike to quote, 
the stanza on the poet’s beloved 
hills: 

He shall be moulded by their mood; 

Their granite and their grass 

Through secret ways of sense and blood 

Into his life will pass. 

-In -all these passages, and in ‘a 
preat many like them, I feel a true 
lyric utterance: direct, impassioned, 
clear—and therefore beautiful ; and 
we should be grateful for that in 
proportion as in our day it is rare. 

In all these poems Mr, Soutar 
has kept ta the four-lined ‘ballad’ 
stanza, which he manages with 
subtlety and skill. I think his fre- 


quent ‘use ‘of half (or assonantal) ` 


rhymes is in itself a beauty. Now 
and then a passage is to me obscure, 
and I wish that Mr. Soutar had 
not coined words such as ‘un- 


nationed’ . and ‘bondaged,’ or 
‘gifted’ (p....32) in the sense, I 
think, of, ‘ riven’; but these are 


small. ‘complaints which I should not 
presume to make if I had had less 
pleasure in the book as a whole, 
and did not. believe with him that 
Men-are more gentle than: their laws 
Which. doom or justify; 
And are more righteous than the cause 
For which they kill or die; 
and that even those of us who still 
find in the folly and horror of war 
the satisfaction of a human craving, 
yet 
Meet in every wind-blown ghost 
- The brother whom we mourn. 
A.*DE SELINCOURT. 
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A Private Country 
Lawrence Durrell. Faber, 6s. 


This is such a pleasant book 
to handle that one feels genuinely 
regretful at being unable to find 
something pleasant to say about 
the contents. Mr. Durrell, one feels, 
ought to write well: but he doesn’t, 
and the most that can be said about 
his verse is that it is not positively 
disagreeable. 

What is wrong with it? Well, the 
usual things. Mr. Durrell doesn’t 
take words seriously enough—for 
him they are pretty counters to be 
played with and put in patterns like 
beads, or arranged like flowers. 
Associated with this is his apparent 
predisposition to regard certain. 
things as ‘poetical’ in themselves: 
he is too poetical by half. His sub- 
jects are too poetical, he overworks 
‘poetical’ but lifeless words, and 
his itch for the colourful makes it 
impossible for him to refrain from 
splashing his pages with blue and 
green. Structurally the poems are 
weak, their rhythm is limp, their 
form uninteresting, they hang to- 
gether from top to bottom like a 
length of knitting. There is none of 
the inner resonance that marks a 
truly coherent and organic grasp 
of experience. The images are 
blurred or bogus, the thought is 
confused, the feeling trivial to the 
point of whimsy. The entire absence 
of emotional power is just another 
indication of Mr. Durrell’s super- 
ficiahty. In brief, there is not the 
genuine poetic’ compulsion behind 
these verses; and their various 
faults, or lacks, merely reflect this 
fact. It would seem that just as 
the best poets often make but 
indifferent novelists, imaginative 
prose-writers of real force (James 
Joyce is a case in point) often fail 
miserably in verse. Mr. Durrell’s 
novel, The Black Book,’ was so 
excellent as to confirm one in the 
impression left by the present book 
that he should stick -to prose. 

D. S. SAVAGE. 
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A Well Full of Leaves 
Elizabeth Myers. 
Chapman and Hall, 8s. 6d. 


When a young writer is as 
enthusiastically heralded in as has 
been the case with Miss Elizabeth 
Myers, our suspicions are aroused ; 
for it is generally an author’s 
defects rather than his virtues that 
secure him an immediate popular 
recognition. But Miss Myers’s gifts 
have not been exaggerated. Her 
book is a beautiful even if an 
incredible one. It is her testament 
of beauty. ‘Chacun chante son 
chanson s’il a de la voix,’ Renan 
once wrote,” and Miss , Myers is 
one who has the voice. She is a 
romantic, and the foundation of 
romanticism is to free oneself from 
the real through the imagination, 
and, while isolating oneself from 
it, to shut oneself up in the sanc- 
tuary of one’s personal sensibility. 
“Why should we want certainties?’ 
she writes. ‘Appearances are mar- 
vellous. Imagination is all.’ And it 
is to the imagination, used as an 
escape into happiness, that she 
continually returns. In her best 
passages she writes as only a poet 
can, with a rapture and an unex- 
pected juxtaposition of ravishing 
images that show her to be a writer 
of the first order. At her worst she 
imbues nature with her own passing 
and colloquially expressed moods— 
‘a tousled little lime tree’; 
crimson beetles rollicking wildly,’ 
“shrubs nid-nodding.’ Such expres- 
sions reveal neither a close 
observation of nor an imaginative 
reciprocity with the nature she 
worships. In fact, Miss Myers is 
a very uneven writer. She can write 
brilliantly at one moment with a 
penetration terse, tense, candid, 
original, and sustained in intellect 
and narrow observation, and at the 
next with the naïveté of an un- 
aroused romantic schoolgirl, as in 
the impossible scenes with her 
impossible lover and her impossible 
brother. More often, she seems to 


‘profit and delight ; 


‘jolly - 


look upon life through the shocked, 
wide awake, suffering eyes of a 
precocious, highly-strung child, 
who has learned to- nurture and 
defend her own identity against 
every. cruel assault with a des- 
perate, dreaming, and exalted 
determination. Anyone who is 
familiar with the works of John 
Cowper Powys will. not fail to 
recognise the influence he has had 
upon her thought. But her quality 
is all her own, her inspiration is 
her own, and her apt, lively, and 
often poignantly moving humour 
is her own, as is also her racy 
wit. Her faults are the faults of 
immaturity rather than of sensi- 
bility, though there is one passage 
(and one only) in her book that 
might have been written by Mr. 
Ernest Hemingway at his’ worst. 
But even if we destroyed the frame- 
work of Miss Myers’s story 
altogether and retained only those 
parts that reveal her individual and 
transported vision of the universe 
and her brave and defiant retort 
(illusion or no illusion) to the crass, 
the cruel, and the final, we should 
still have a book that any person, 
young or old, might read with 
and there are 
certain passages that could well be 
included in ah anthology of the best 
English prose. We shall look for- 
ward with anticipation to Miss 
Myers’s next appearance in print. 
ALYSE GREGORY. 


Maiden Voyage 
Denton Welch. 
Routledge, tos. 6d. 


‘When we are young we yearn 
for freedom as something concrete 
and sufficient; the whole forbidden 
world is a whole, integrated by the 
common factor of its absence. Lay 
hold of this freedom” and’ it 
crumbles, leaving the young adven- 
turer helpless and ‘humiliated. 
Denton Welch ran away from 
school when he was sixteen. He 
hated Repton, with’ its swotting, 
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fagging, and lavatories without 
any doors. He had no home nor 
mother, no sanctuary. So he went 
off to visit cathedrals. Eccentric, , 
perhaps? But he loved architecture” 
and antiques, and because ‘the 
things he treasured were not cared 
for by ‘the others’ 
somehow invested with his. own 
personality: they were more than 
his, they were him. When he had. 
bought a ticket for Salisbury, he 
had just five pounds. He might 


have made this money fast some: 


time, but his fear of squalor drove 
him to the most expensive hotels. 
He was penniless in a day or two. 
And penniless, he was forced, to 
return to his relatives, then back 
once more to Repton. The school 
was not scandalized as he expected 
_it to be; the masters were indul- 
gent,: the boys amused. “The 
inglorious episode had ended ‘with 
something less like a bang than a 
whimper. 

After Repton, he went to 
Shanghai to join bis father. The 
bulk of the book ‘is about China, 
or, more accurately, about Mr: 
Welch in China; for while he casts 
a sharp eye about, him, he never 
loses sight of himself. Here he is 
at the Shanghai Country Club ‘in 
the swimming season: 

Cries and splashes came from inside. 
I opened the door and saw a lot of pink 
bodies in bright blue water. People sat 
at little tables round the edge, sipping 
drinks and talking. I had to pass in 
front of them to get to the dressing- - 
rooms. As I did so, I heard one woman 
whisper piercingly to another, ‘My dear, 
Sandals l? 

Looking down at my feet, I realised 
what she was talking about. How silly, 
to go to a eee Club in sandals! J. 
turned bright red. I wanted to humiliate 
the woman. I wanted to push her into 
the bath so that her skirts would float 
up and we should all see her suspenders ` 
pressing against her waxy, hairy, blue- 


veined thighs. I almost ran into he 

changing-r 

In Pinal RAE is much that ‘is 
beautiful; RAE oh that -is 


hortible: -he is fel ated by both.. 
T qie in ‘his: oi he is ‘a 


Sis, tə 


they became ` 


painter; at sixteen he was already 
a dilettante, but with a ‘taste in 
pretty things too natural and un- 
affected to deserve the inevitable 
epithet—precious. His happiest 


‘hours in China were spent with 


works of art, fondling and gloat- 
ing. Upon people his affections 
were less happily showered. Too 
often he was rewarded with rebuffs 
and rudeness. He made friends with 
a British soldier and an American 
marine; for the one he gave an 
ill-fated tea-party, with the other 
he made cautious whoopee at a 
Shanghai Cabaret, He was- always 


‘most impulsive when he was alone. 


Once he dressed up as a tart and 
minced about the streets, but the 
moment someone approached him 
he fled. ~ 

There are two scenes of horror in 
this book which ching to the 
memory. Mr. Welch once dreamed 
he saw a woman lying, whining 
and groaning, on the pavement of a 


. narrow and squalid street. He saw 


a great steel hat-pin, piercing her 
left breast, the head and point 
appearing on each side of the globe 
of flesh. At-her slightest movement 
milk spurted from the wounds, 
splashing her clothes and falling 
on her skin in white bubbles. This 
nightmare came back to Mr. Welch’ 
when he saw the white fluid oozing 
from the rubber trees in Singapore. 
It made him hate to look at them. 
Later -he describes his finding ‘a 
human head lying in a Chinese 
highway. Both these scenes are’. 
gruesome, ‘disgusting, impossible 
to forget. ` 

‘Maiden Voyage is a remarkable 
first book, as Miss Edith Sitwell 
insists in her foreword: remarkable 
for its vivid, brittle style, its- un- 
hurried composition, its telling 
detail. Yet a difficult work to place; 


somewhere between Siegfried Sas- 


soon and Frederic Prokosch 
perhaps, but never plainly deriva- 
tive. The decorations by the author 
are admirable. 

MAURICE CRANSTON.. 
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Beauty and the Beast 
JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


‘The real tragedy of England,’ 
Mr. Rolf Gardiner quotes from D. 
H. Lawrence, ‘is the tragedy of 
ugliness. The country is so lovely; 
the man-made England is so vile.’ 
Sir George Stapledon declares: 

Because science and learning now 


take such a dominating place in all our, 


thoughts and actions, the need of the 
age is to reinstate what I can best 
describe as artistic -perception in the 
minds of men; and to make of artistic 
perception the driving force behind our 
local and central politics and policies. 
By artistic perception I do not mean 
just a feeling of repugnance towards 
what is not beautiful, or the capacity to 
estimate the finer points in works of 
art. I mean much more. I mean an 
understanding of what is appropriate : 
an innate sense of the fitness of things 
as that fitness affects the relation of man 
(considered as a human being, with a 
mind, a body and a soul) to his environ- 
ment and to other men and to other 
species which inhabit this planet. 


Mr. H. J. Massingham’s Men of 
Earth is a homogeneous collection 
of intimate personal studies of 
surviving craftsmen and peasants 
in whose works the innate sense of 
the fitness of things is still opera- 
tive. In The Tree of Life he quotes 
from Coomaraswamy, by way of 
Eric Gill, the dictum: ‘The artist 


is not a special kind of man, but © 


every man is a special kind of 
artist.’ He should have added 
‘potentially.’ : . 

The ugliness of man-made Eng- 
land is not the tragedy itself, but 
its consequence. The tragedy is 
that beauty has no foundations. It 
is no longer created by a million 
daily anonymous acts of man work- 
ing in accord with Nature’s laws. 
There is no pervading harmony of 
life, no organic unity, in society. 
It is a chaos. 
A : 


i 


Four books have been published 
more or less simultaneously—in 
itself a fact of some significance— 
expressing with a diversity of 
accents, the common conviction 
that, if beauty is ever to be 
restored to the national life it can 
only be by restoring the reverence 
for the Earth.* And here a vital 
distinction has to be made: be- 
tween a contemplative and an 
active reverence. There is plenty of 
contemplative reverence for the 
Earth. It finds symbolic expression 
in the activities of the National 
Trust. I applaud its efforts to pre- 
serve some of the ‘beauty-spots’ of 
England; but it must be realized 
that these efforts in themselves are 
part of the tragedy—attempts to 
preserve a lost heritage, as a 
museum-piece, precisely because 
the virtue which created it is de- 
parted. When man was creating 
beauty unconsciously dav by day, 
he did not need to preserve it. 

The reverence for the earth we 
need, Sir George Stapledon, Mr. 
Massingham, and Mr. Gardiner 
are agreed, is the active reverence 
that is expressed in cultivating it 
with an instinctive regard for its 
own sovereign and independent life 
—in ‘doing one’s duty by the land,’ 
in ‘good husbandry.’ It is the 
acknowledgment that agriculture is 
a ‘way of life’—not merely a 
good one, but a profoundly religious 
one, and probably the only re- 


_ ligious way of life available to 


man to-day: probably, too, the 
only way of life through which a 





*DISRAELI AND THE New AGE. 
George Stapledon. (Faber) ros. 6d. net. 

Men.or Eartn. By H. J. Massingham. 
(Chapman and Hall) 12s. 6d. net. 

Tue Treg or Lire. By H. J. Massing- 
ham. (Chapman and Hall) 8s. 6d. net. ` 

ENGLAND HERSELF: VENTURES IN RURAL 
Reconstruction. By Rolf . Gardiner. 
(Faber) 8s. 6d. net. ; 
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rebirth of popular 
possible. ; 

To those who do not see 
vision, and know nothing of the 
experience, this exaltation of the 
Earth seéms crack-brained. Thou- 
sands even of those who work on. 
the land to-day, under government 
direction, experience it only. as 
sheer drudgery. For, indubitably, 
to the modern townsman com- 
pelled to work on the land, the 
vision and the experience must 
come as nothing less than a 
religious conversion. Religious 
conversion, in this country of in-` 
dividualistic soul-salvation, is itself 
a misleading and inadequate, 
phrase. The conversion to agricul- 
ture is a ‘profounder one than any 
religion extant in an industrial 
society can offer, or indeed accom- 
modate. It is a total change of 
values and rhythm. The religiously 
converted townsman—if there are 
any such to-day—goes about his 
customary irreligious avocations, 
-with the warm conviction that he 
personally is all right with God. 
The convert to agriculture passes 
into a condition where his most. 
humdrum and seemingly monoton- 
ous action has its own intrinsic 
validity. He ceases to demand that 
his work should be even ‘interest- 
ing,” he feels it as part of a great 
and growing whole, stretching far 
back into the past, and far forward 
into the future. His~ personal life 
slips into perspective. He is serv- 
ing something far greater than 
himself or his family, or even his 
country; he iş serving something 
‘in whose service is perfect free- 
dom.’ He is serving God. 

-Mr. Massingham, of the three 
writers who preach the return to 
earth, is the most fully. aware of 
its religious ok eee Mr. 
Gardiner is somehow caught be- 
tween two conflicting tendencies, as 
yet, unreconciled in his own experi- 


1944. 


religion is 


the 


ence—the purely pagan, Nordic 
heathen, nature-worship which 
had an ‘immense vogue in the 
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German youth-miovement between 
the wars, and a wistful reaching 
back to the comprehensiveness and 
the mysteries of the medieval 
Christian Church, But at the same 
time he is, in one sense, more prac- 
tical than Mr. Massingham. He 
has laboured to create a centre of- 
agricultural renascence on ‘ an 
estate of 1,500 acres at Springhead 
in Dorset. He writes of his efforts 
there: 

It is religion which has been our 
theme. But religion in a sense which 
could only fitfully or partially be satis- 
fied within the forms of present-day 
Church-services. We have realised that 
until the Church is once again the all- 
inclusive home of these mysteries, there 
will be an element of amateurishness or , 
dilettantism in our scope. We' worship 
in the Invisible Church, but the Church 
Visible should manifest this instead of 
parodying ‚it. And nowhere has the 
Church betrayed itself more than in the 
countryside, in the divorce from the soil. 
‘These mysteries’; which’ mys- 

teries? Mr. Gardiner is not quite 
explicit enough. The mysteries of 
the seeming death and rebirth of 
Nature, the mystery of human 
birth. Probably Mr. Gardiner in- 
cludes both.. But yet another 
mystery is included in the Christian 
religion. The mystery of human re- 
birth. If it were to be discovered, 
as it may be, that the true rebirth 
of modern man ‘is the entry into a 
life of active reverence for the 
Earth, there may yet be a renas- 
cence of Christianity as a religion 
of the people. The tragedy of Eng- 
land was that Protestantism, 
rightly insisting on the reality’ of. 
Christian rebirth divorced it from: 
the daily life of man. Man was 
saved by faith alone: the works 
had nothing to do with it. Puritan- 
ism made a cleavage between the 
Law of Nature ‘and the Law of 
God, which perverted both. D. H. 
Lawrence, the symbolic man of our 
time, experienced that cleavage 
with an astonishing extremity. 
For a time the cleavage did no 

great harm. ` The traditional social 
system was secure. So that Mr. 


Massingham can look back upon 


the ryth century as an Age of. 


Reconciliation. But this is to 
exaggerate. The reconciliation was 
superficial. All the King’s horses 
and all the King’s men couldn’t put 
Humpty together again. Nature 
and Religion went their separate 
ways; and slowly but surely the 
religious coherence of the body 
social was undermined. The tragedy 
of England’s ugliness is the tragedy 
of that cleavage. Only the Laws 
of Nature and the Laws of God 
together had power to control the 
Machine. Nor will the Machine ever 
be controlled until they are brought 


together again—in the experience. 


and lives of individual men and 
women. 

At this point—the, point where 
it is necessary to discover what is 
involved in the attempt to make a 
new harmony between the Laws 
of Nature and the Laws of God— 
our authors begin to fail us. They 
want to be optimistic, they want 
to be respectable. They try to per- 
suade themselves that the spiritual 
renascence is taking place. 

Very well—goes the new tale— 
England had lost its soul. But it 
found it again after Dunkirk. The 
Battle of Britain revealed the 
eternal soul of England to her own 
astonished eyes. It is notable how 
many of the otherwise radical 
diagnosticians pay lip-service to 
this legend. It is the kind of thing 
one has to believe nowadays, if one 
is to be respectable at all. But to 
suggest that one can derive from it 
any assurance whatever that Eng- 
land is going to overcome its 
disease of ugliness is to play tricks 
with one’s mind. The Battle of 
Britain gave the country thé breath- 
ing space necessary to put the bull- 
dozers really to work, and bury a 
few hundred more square miles of 
the good earth under concrete. 
That is the certain fact. Theoreti- 
cally, no doubt, 
the freedom to work out her own 
destiny. But she got that in 1918. 


A’ 


it gave England- 
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She worked out her destiny in still 
more rapid and massive ugliness. 
Why should one- suppose that she 
will work out a destiny of beauty 
in I94-? 

Lawrence and Eric Gill and Max’ 
Plowman went the whole hog. They 
renounced war. As I argued in the 
‘last Adelphi, the exponents: of a 
renascence of rural England who, 
for reasons of their own, keep mum 
about war, are building without 
foundations. The _ self-subsistent 
England which they desire, and for 
which they work and write so 
valiantly, is an England incapable 
of total war. Therefore it is danger- 
ous in the extreme for Sir George 
Stapledon to write: 

Without hesitation I would place to 
the fore-front war-danger as creating 
the most imperative need for always 


maintaining a healthy and fully produc- 
tive agriculture in this country. 


It certainly is the argument that 
is most likely to be popular. But, is 
it not self-destructive? If England 
is to prepare for modern war, the 
most effective way of establishing 
a reserve of agricultural produc- 
tivity, with the minimum diversion 
of labour from thé even more im- 
portant production of armaments, 
is to let as much of the country as 
possible go down to grass. War- 
danger is not an argument for a 
healthy agriculture: neither does 
war itself produce one: it produces 
a very unhealthy one—prosperous 
in terms of money, but in the main 
utterly regardless of the land itself. 
The farming industry, in total war, 
shares the ‘prosperity’ of war in- 
dustry as a whole. It becomes a 
war-industry. The inherent beauty 
of its own natural order is ruth- 
lessly disregarded. The things agri- 
culture really needs it cannot get— 
the materials and the labour to 
repair its long neglected capital 
equipment : its barns, its gates, its 
roofs. It is compelléd to be spend- 
thrift of its own fertility. 

The fact of the matter is that 
total war is an absolute violation 
of that kind of æsthetic perception 


us 


a 
3 
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which acknowledges a filial duty to 
mother Earth. To cover the fertile 
earth with the concrete runways 
for ten thousand aerodromes, to 
evict 200 farmers, their families, 
and their workers as was done only 
two months ago to make a battle 
training ground for American 
troops—this is a massive outrage. 
against beauty and a blasphemy 
against God. If it be said that we 
can do no other, we must at any 
rate retain our mental integrity, by 
which Sir George rightly sets store, 
and not deceive ourselves with the 
notion that. we have achieved a 
spiritual renascence. 

Mr. Massingham puts the case 
for optimism much more modestly. 
He eschews the argument that the 
best preparation for war is to make 
‘Britain self-supporting in food. But 
the Battle of Britain gives him 
cause for hope. 

` The natural stubbornness and self- 

acting heroism of the English people on 

the beaches of Dunkirk, in cities where 

Hell descends from heaven and in a 

traditional seamanship among the man- 

made monsters of the deep are further 
indications, in spite of every kind of 
mismanagement from above, that the old 

England still lives in the shoddy new. 

These feelers are one with the thrifty 

use of the hedgerow and the garden, 

the struggle for an honest loaf against 
both State and vested interest, the 
speeding if not the God-speeding of the 

plough. None can be rightly called a 

return to Nature or a return to God, 

still less to both at once. But they are 

a means to that end and the only means. 

They are the laying of the first stones, 

and in the true English tradition, 

countryborn and intuitively religious. 

The former indications are hardly 
conclusive. The Germans are dis- 
playing much the same natural 
stubbornness and heroism now 
when Hell descends from heaven. 
And naval officers, anyhow, would 
agree that a German submarine- 
crew needs and displays just as 
much courage as do the crews of 
the surface-ships they menace. If 
the presence of courage proves that 
the old England still lives in the 
shoddy new, what does it prove in 
the case of Germany? 
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Courage is no evidence of 
spiritual renascence. Or if it is, 
there is a spiritual renascence. in 
Germany as well as England. ‘But 
there is in fact no relation what- 
ever between such courage and the 
indications of a return to country 
ways in which Mr. Massingham 
sees signs of grace. There is a pos- 
sible relation between the fact of 
Britain’s survival as a_self-deter- 
mining national society and these 
indications of a return to country 
ways. But I hold that Britain would 
have had her destiny in her own 
hands even if she had lost the 
Battle of Britain. í 


In what civilized countries does 
an autonomous agriculture, and the 
ancillary arts so much survive as in 
France, Austria, Denmark—the 
countries of ‘defeat’ ¿or non- 
resistance? And what disgrace is 
defeat in the competitive barbarity 
of total war? Let us think honestly 
in this matter. What Englishman 
from 1926 onwards felt any the 
better or was any the nobler be- 
cause Germany had been defeated 
in 1918? And is not the real virtue 
of an autonomous agriculture, and 
an independent peasantry, that they 
enable the country fortunate enough 
to possess them to regard with the 
indifference they deserve the for- 
tunes of war? 


But it will be said—and the argu- 
ment seems strong—that the days 
of such indifference are over: the 
fate of Europe under Hitler shows 
that, with modern political, indus- 
trial and financial techniques, a 
conquered country can be exploited 
as ruthlessly as a Roman province 
under the Republic; therefore there 
is nothing for it, but for a country 
to defend itself by those same tech- 
niques. But then, where are we? 


‘What chance is there of a victorious 


country, havine ostensibly won the 
power of self-determination, being 
willing or able to make a revolu- 
tionary change in the ditection of 
a natural order? 


There is not yet much evidence 
that England intends to determine 
herself in such a way that she will, 
as a nation, demand that a natural 
agriculture be secured as a neces- 
sary element in the national life. 
There are velleities in that direc- 
tion; there is a stirring of con- 
science in a small minority; there 
is an awakening of enlightened 
concern for agriculture as a way of 
life—of which the simultaneous 
publication of these four books is 
plain evidence. But not one of them 
tackles the essential problem: 
which is how, in practice, to har- 
monize an autonomous agriculture 


with a predominantly industrial 
society. 
Perhaps that problem is better 


left in abeyance. Perhaps better be 
content that the abstract political 
enthusiasms of the intelligentsia 
have ‘given way in part to the more 
particular and sustaining enthu- 
siasmg for the most traditional way 
of life; and trust, as Mr. Mas- 
singham does, that somehow, at 
some time, a new balance will be 
found, before the old ways are 
utterly annihilated. But we need a 
strategy. Young men are entering 
agriculture to-day, and many more 
will enter it after the war, with 


more ideals than money, which is > 


as it should be. But there is con- 
fusion in their minds. A reaction 
from industrialism, which they 
vaguely feel to be the basic cause 
of this war, is combined with a 
feeling, derived from the war-time 
prosperity of agriculture, that it 
can be made to pay. And they over- 
look that the war-time prosperity of 
agriculture is a direct consequence 
of the industrialism that caused the 
war, and that, in spite of them- 
selves, they are looking on agricul- 
ture as little industrialists. They 
want to be ‘in business on their 
own.’ 

Agriculture as a way of life, and 
agriculture as a business: these are 
damnably difficult to reconcile. An 
agriculture with sufficient auton- 
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omy, sufficient sense of its own 
eternal validity, sufficient con- 
sciousness of its duty of obedience 
to the laws of Nature and of God, 
not merely. to withstand the pres- 
sure of the mechanised industrial 
‘society, but to begin to convert it 
from irreligion to religion, from 
ugliness to beauty—to create this 
requires dedicated men. And dedi- 
cation, in these days, requires 
‘extraordinary consciousness if it is 
to discover (as it must) the ways 
of effective action. 

For the problem is extraordi- 
narily complex. First, because 
‘there is no going back.’ The 
power-machine has come to stay. 
The issue can be usefully narrowed 
down to bringing the machine into 
some sort of harmony with the two- 
fold reverence due, first, to the 
earth itself, and second to the lives 
of men, who must be fulfilled in 
their work. Even in that form, the 
problem is complex enough, in all 
conscience. Nevertheless, the. solu- 
tion could be attempted in minia- 
ture on a single farm. But a single 
farm, even a single estate, is at 
the mercy of the modern state. 
Though the farming interest has a 
certain political influence, it is itself 
“influenced by the false values of 
capitalism, to the extent that it is 
doubtful whether it will put up any 
resistance to the indiscriminate 
drive for mechanization, Even so 
the farming interest as a whole is 
at the mercy of the state which is 
controlled by the votes of citizens 
whose values have been perverted 
by the incessant, unconscious 
propaganda of the cinema, the 
radio, the newspaper and Wool- 
worths. For one ordinary married 
couple to-day who see any mean- 
ing or validity in the ideal of a 
frugal fulfilled life in harmony with 
the laws of Nature and of God, 
there are a hundred, perhaps a 
thousand, whose idea of happiness 
is life in a ribbon-suburb with a 
small car to get out of it. 

The only way to preserve a 
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breathing space—room to move 
one’s limbs, to make experiments— 
is to fall in behind the defenders of 
‘the small man.’ To persuade the 
modern public to distinguish 
clearly between responsible and 
irresponsible ownership is a titanic 
task. The nearest it can come to 
the distinction is in the sympathy 
it feels for ‘the small man’—a sym- 
pathy which is denounced by the 
Left as Fascism, because Soviet 
Russia was notoriously ruthless to- 
wards him and because Hitler 
exploited, but did not redress, his 
miseries, 

Big business gets the small man 
to vote indiscriminately in defence 
of ‘property,’ responsible and irre- 
sponsible, and then gobbles him up. 
Socialism has no use for him. The 
conception of responsible property 
which he, so often clumsily, em- 
bodies is anathema to Socialist 


orthodoxy, which at its very 
mildest, advocates turning what 
responsible property there is into 
irresponsible, by turning it (by 
‘compensation’) into the blessed 
security of three per cents., for one 
life only. Yet, if anything positive 
is to be done to stem the rising 
tide of irreligion and ugliness, it is 
on the existence of responsible 
property that the movement must 
depend. The primary form of 
responsible property is the land. If 
there had been responsibility to the 
land, the tragedy of England’s 
ugliness and heathendom would 
never have been. Until responsi- 
bility to the land is reborn, the 
tragedy will continue. Beauty will 
have no roots and the sense of 
beauty no impersonal norm. The 
very ethos of the true artist will 
be denied by the structure of 
society. ` 


WILLIAM SOUTAR 


William Soutar died at Perth on October 14. He was. 
known'to readers of this magazine as a poet whose clarity 
of vision found telling expression in traditional forms; he 
was the author also of the extracts we have published from 
time to time under the title From A Notebook, by ‘‘William 
Ascot.” His last volume of verse, But the Earth Abideth, 
was reviewed in our October issue. 

Lizette Mackenzie writes: ‘For nearly fifteen years he had 
suffered from spinal disease. His upper limbs were un- 
affected; and this small freedom meant much to his tireless 
mind. I met him in the summer of 1931. His bed, at the far 
end of a'long room, seemed as though spotlit by the evening 
sun. His face had the vigorous colour of a mountaineer; 
and his eyes, the windows of the spirit, were extraordinarily 
brilliant. Mirrors had been fixed by his father to focus 
properly his many visitors; and the face of Beethoven looked 
down from the brown wall to the left of the bed. 

‘Typing was impossible; but throughout the years of his 
illness, in spite of aching arms and fingers, he produced in 
his small immaculate handwriting the substance of eight 
books, and contributed regularly to The Adelphi, New 
Vision, Argosy, and the Glasgow Herald.’ 
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John Stuart Mill and Liberty 


R. SUMMERS 


When one studies the political 
philosophy of outstanding nine- 
teenth century thinkers, one can 
hardly fail to notice that the prob- 
lems they were concerned with were 
in the main problems that have not 
vet been solved and towards the 
settlement of which surprisingly 
little progress has been made. For 
they shared with us the burden of 
the new industrial age, which con- 
stitutes the greatest and’ least 
understood revolution of all our 
history. The use of . ‘machinery 
driven by new forms of power broke 
up the traditional and comparatively 
slow-changing structure of English 
society and created problems ‘the 
complexity of which is only now 
beginning to be fully realised. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously the most 
important thinkers of the last 
century were concerned with this 
great revolution in the English 
manner of life, with the formulation 
of objectives for this new form of 
society and with methods of achiev- 
ing new objectives. The way had 
unintentionally been prepared for 
the new age by the agrarian’ revolu- 
tion during which enclosures broke 
up the social structure of the 


_ English village and practically des- 


troyed its peasantry. In the years 
that followed rural England became 
merely a small appendage to the 
new urban industrial society. 
Throughout the century the ques- 
tions that were of primary import- 
ance were no longer social con- 


‘tracts and the origin of the state, 


but the organisation of machine 
production, the conflicts of owners 
and workers for political power, the 
use of state power to organise the 


.life of the people, the motives and 


objectives of those who held poli- 
tical and economic power. The 
work of men like Mill must be seen 
in this setting, for like Arnold and 
Wiliam Morris, Mill was trying 


to formulate and solve the pressing 
problems of the new. type of society. 
But there is no indication that Mill 
. recognised the far-reaching effects 
of the machine age upon the life of 
the people, upon their manner of 
work, their health, stamina and 
mental power. He believed that 
‘most of the great positive evils of 
the world are in themselves remov- 
able, and will, if human affairs con- 
tinue to improve, be in the end 
reduced within narrow limits.’ Good 
sense and sound education were the 
-means towards this happy state of 
_ affairs. 

The feature in Mill’s work of the 
greatest permanent interest and 
importance is his uncompromising 
assertion of a moral ideal. In his 
ethical writings his thought showed 
true development, and he moved 
away from the hedonism of Ben- 
tham and the earlier Utilitarians to 
assert that happiness was the true 
end of human activity. In place of 

„the hedonism that put poetry and 
push-pin on a level, he postulated a 
happiness - that came from the 
- strenuous pursuit of an ideal of self- 
development; and he moved, in 
fact, towards an ethic of self-per- 
fection in the light of reason similar 
to that of Aristotle, the Stoics, and 
Thomas Aquinas. 

Like several of his contem- 
poraries, Mill had an earnest desire 
to reform the condition of. his 
country. In his early years he had 
a precocious sense of a mission. He 
tells us in his Autobiography that 
from the time he first read 
Bentham he had ‘what might truly 
be called an object in life; to be a 
reformer. of ‘the world.’ Like 
Matthew Arnold, he believed that - 
he had a message for his fellow- 
citizens, But whereas Arnold 
wished to inculcate a desire ‘for 
human excellence, or as he called 
it, culture, and regarded the un- 
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heeding multitude with pained dis- 
approval, Mill had a more robust 
but perhaps less justified faith in 
the power of human reason. It is 
clear that in his youth Mill must 
really have believed in the Ben- 
thamite millennium as something 
not very far away. 

At the age of twenty Mill went 
through what he called a crisis in 
his mental history, an experience 
of doubt about his own plan of life 
and of disillusionment about the 
easy hopes which had hitherto 
contented him. He had set out to 
be a reformer. Then, as he relates 
in the Autobiography, he asked 
himself whether, supposing all 
these aims to be realised, he would 
then be happy. He decided that 
he would not; all the incentives 
that had impelled him disappeared 
and he felt a crippling sense of 
frustration. There seemed to be 
nothing left to live for. He was 
forced to revise his objectives and 
in doing so he came to accept a 
way of life and to hope for a kind 
of happiness very different from 
those he had so far valued. The 
agent of this change in his outlook 
and the means by which he re- 
gained his peace of mind was the 
poetry of Wordsworth. From it 
he learned ‘what would be the 
perennial source of happiness, 
when all the greater evils of life 
have been removed.’ He no longer 
sought ‘satisfaction merely in the 
work of a reformer; and at the same 
time by considering the happiness 
that was independent of social 
changes, of wealth and even mis- 
fortune, he was led to doubt the 
entire adequacy of social and poli- 
tical changes as a means to general 
happiness. He had, however, 
gained an objective, a way of life; 
towards which his other studies 
might suggest the means. He had 
a new and enlarged conception of 
happiness, for he had turned from 
action and ‘for the first time, gave 
its proper place, among the prime 
necessities of human well-being, to 
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the internal culture of the indivi- 
dual.’ 

Both in the essay On Liberty 
and the treatise on Utilitarianism 
Mill outlined his own conception of 
what may be called the good life. 
In the essay in which he subjected 
the ideas of Bentham to a critical 
examination he revealed a clear 
realisation of certain of the master’s 
deficiencies as a moral philosopher. 
The chief criticism is directed 
against Bentham’s knowledge of 
human nature and his understand- 
ing of the motives and aspirations 
of humanity. ‘In many of the most 
natural and strongest feelings of 
human nature he had no sympathy ; 
from many of the graver experi- 
ences he was altogether cut off; 
and the faculty by which one mind 
understands a mind different’ from 
itself and throws itself into the feel- 
ings of that other mind, was denied 
by his deficiency in imagination.’ 
Bentham ‘a boy to the last,’ having 
felt, suffered and enjoyed too little, 
was striving after no ideal of con- 
duct, save perhaps that of the strict 
performance of moral duty. ‘Man 
is never recognised by him as a 
being capable of pursuing spiritual 
perfection as an end; of desiring, 
for its own sake, the conformity of 
his own character to his standard of 
excellence, without hope of good 
or fear of evil from other source 
than his own inward conscious- 
ness.’ i 

From Bentham, however, Mill 
learned the necessity in moral phil- 
osophy of arriving at some first 
principle which could be regarded 
as self-evident. Moreover Bentham 
stressed the fact that morality 
should be adapted to some definite 
end ‘and not left in the dominion 
of -vague feeling or inexplicable 
internal conviction.’ But whereas 
Bentham was content with a simple 
and quite inadequate end, and 
identified happiness with pleasure, 
Mill was well qualified by nature 
and character to frame a fuller and 
more satisfactory conception of 


happiness; which, however, it was 
difficult to justify in the light of his 
own principles. He started with the 
uncompromising assertion that: 
‘The creed which accepts as the 
foundation of morals, Utility or the 
Greatest Happiness Principle, holds 
that actions are right in proportion 
as they tend to produce happiness, 
wrong as they tend to produce the 
reverse of happiness. By happiness 
is intended pleasure and the absence 
of pain; by unhappiness, pain and 
the privation of pleasure.’ Soon 
afterwards Mill made a radical 
departure from the position adopted 
by Bentham and asserted that some 
kinds of pleasure were more desir- 
able and more valuable than others; 
and he went on to suggest a test 
by which the difference in the 
quality of pleasures could be 
measured. He reached this curious 
conclusion: ‘On a question which 
is the best worth having of two 
pleasures, or which of two modes 
of existence is most grateful to the 
feelings, apart from its moral attri- 
butes and from its consequences, 
the judgment of those who are 
qualified by their knowledge of 
both, or, if they differ, that of the 
majority among them, must be 
accepted as final.’ It is, of course, 
obvious that one must then find a 
further test of the knowledge of 
those who are to judge and an 
arrangement for collecting their 
suffrages. There is also some diffi- 
culty about the qualification made 
by Mill in the words ‘apart from 
its moral attributes and from its 
consequences,’—for the test of 
moral attributes is itself pleasure, 
the very thing in question. At any 
rate Mill himself had no doubts. 
‘It is better,’ he wrote, ‘to be a 
human being dissatisfied than 
a pig satisfied: better to be 
Socrates dissatisfied than a fool 
satisfied.. And if the fool, or 
the pig, are of a different 
opinion, it is because they only 
know their own side of the ques- 


tion. The other party to, the com- 
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parison knows. both sides.’ While 
his statement appears to contain an 
obviots error of fact, it is probable 
that in these ultimate questions of 
walues there can be no appeal to 
argument, unless the values are 
linked to some conception of pur- 
pose inherent in the nature of man 
with reference to which they can be 
judged. If the true end of man is 
some form of contemplation, then 
the activities and the pleasures that 
conduce to that end are to be 
valued, and those that form 
obstacles to its attainment can be 
dismissed. ‘Mill wished to defend 
the supremacy of the life of the 
mind, which was for him the only 
true life. But on the principles 
Which he asserted all ways of life 
depended upon taste and there was 
no rational motive for preferring 
mental to physical satisfactions. 

In the treatise on Utilitarianism 
‘Mill outlined his own conception of 
happiness or the goal of human 
endeavour. It is a life containing 
moments of rapture ‘in an existence 
made up of few and transitory 
pains, many and varied pleasures, 
with a decided predominance of the 
active over the passive, and having 
as a foundation of the whole not to 
expect more from life than it is cap- 
able of bestowing.’ But perhaps the 
passage most characteristic of Mill 
‘with bis great intellectual vitality is 
the following: ‘Next to selfishness 
. the principal cause which makes life 
unsatisfactory is want of mental 
cultivation. A cultivated mind—I 
do not mean that’ of a philosopher, 
but any mind to which the fountains 
of knowledge have been opened and 
which has been taught in any toler- 
able degree, to exercise its faculties 
—finds sources of inexhaustible in- 
terest in all that surrounds it; in 
the objects of nature, the achieve- 
ments of art, the imagination of 
poetry, the incidents of history, the 
ways of mankind past and present, 
and their prospects in the future.’ 

These ideas about what consti- 
tutes the good life are to be found 
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with a different emphasis in the essay 
On Liberty, especially in the chapter 
entitled ‘Of Individuality.’ His 
ideal, for which he did not, of 
course, claim originality, was that 
of the full and harmonious develop- 
ment of all the powers.-of the in- 
dividual. Following the German 
thinker von Humboldt, he explained 
that to permit this development of © 
the individual’s powers ‘freedom 
and variety of situations’ were 
necessary. Unintelligent conformity 
to custom seemed to Mill merely to 
perpetuate the less desirable human 
characteristics; for without the 
opportunity to choose between alter- 
native courses and to shape oneself 
as one thought best there was no 
virtue in even the most blameless 
life. Men had to see what they were 
` doing. and had to control their own 
lives before they could live as real 
human beings. ‘He who lets the 
world, or his own portion of it, 
choose his plan of life for him, has 
no need of any other faculty than 
the ape-like one of imitation. He 
who chooses his plan for himself 
employs all his faculties. He must 
use observation to see, reasoning 
and judgment to foresee, activity to 
gather materials for decision, dis- 
crimination to decide, and when he 
has decided, firmness and self-con- 
trol to hold to his decision.’ And: 
‘It really is of importance, not only 
what men do, but also what manner 
of men they are that do it? ` 
This plea for individuality and 

the conception that he framed of 
the best kind of life for men form 
the foundation of the whole argu- 
ment of Liberty and of Mill’s writ- 
ings upon government. For he 
knew that only'in a certain kind of 
atmosphere could originality and 
vitality exist, and that convention 
and the  conventionally-minded, 
armed with social and perhaps legal 
penalties, were the most powerful 
enemies of independence. In 
Liberty he was considering the 
obstacles to a responsible and inde- 
perident life. These were, first, pre- 
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judice against originality in thought 
and life, and secondly, social and 
legal . penalties to prevent such 
departure from what was orthodox. 
His aim in Liberty was to discover 
in what cases and upon what prin- 
ciples the representatives of organ- 
ised society were entitled. to inter- 
fere with the thought, speech, writ- 
ing and behaviour of non-conform- 
ing dndividuals. It was not within 
the scope of the book to refer to 
the extent which the existing 
organisation of society made a 
responsible life well-nigh impossible 


. for the vast majority. Nowhere in 


fact did Mill discuss the loss of 
responsible and creative work as a 
consequence of the extension of the 
industrial system, the creation of a 
large proletariat and the urbanisa- 
tion of the country. But to under- 
stand fully the importance of the 
essay On Liberty and the value 
which Mill attached to it, it is im- 
portant to consider his own remarks 
about it in the Autobiography. He 
saw that his own age—a period of 
transition—did not need its lessons, 
jut he foresaw a probable future in ` 
which its philosophical defence of 
the value of unorthodoxy might be 
very valuable. 

Mill’s object was to work out 
what were the rightful limits to the 


,authority of a society over its in- 


dividual members. He epunciated 
his well-known principle ‘that the 
sole end for which mankind are 
warranted, individually or collec- 
tively, in interfering with the 
liberty of action of ,dny of their 
number, is self-protection.’ He tried 
to show how the sphere in which 
society’s claims should be con- 
sidered paramount could be dis- 
tinguished from the sphere in which 
the individual should be supreme, 
but it can hardly be claimed that he 


‘was able to do so entirely satis- _ 
‘the’ 


factorily. According to Mill, 
fact of living together in society 
renders it indispensable that each 
should be bound to observe a certain 
line of conduct towards the rest. 


This conduct consists, first, in not 
injuring , the interests: of 
another, or rather certain interests, 
which either by express legal pro- 
vision or by tacit understanding, 
ought to be considered as rights.’ 


But what are these interests that. 


are to be considered as rights and 
what is the -justification for them? 
Mill like so many other English 
thinkers repudiated the conception 
of natural rights, and consequently 
the rights he mentions simply 
depend upon the legal system of a 
particular’ society. The important 
question then remains: what ought 
to be considered: as rights? For it is 
part of Mill’s argumenf to hold that 
these rights must be defended even 
at the cost of interference with in- 
dividual freedom.: Men are to be free 
to do whatever does not . harm 


others, that is to say, whatever does. 


not infringe their rights; but rights 
are to be défended by the power of 


society exercised by means of the. 


law. The weakness of his ‘position 
is brought out more clearly when 
he discusses the view of the rights 
of a citizen set out by the secretary 
of the Alliance for the Suppression 
of the Drink Trade. Mill wrote of it: 
‘A theory of social rights the like of 
which has probably never before 
found its way into distinct 
language: being nothing short of 
this—that it is the absolute right of 
every ‘individual, that every other 
individual shall act in every respect 
exactly as he ought; that whosoever 
fails thereof in the. smallest particu- 
lar violates my social right, and 
entitles me to demand of the legis- 
lature the:removal of the grievance.’ 
But Mill hardly succeeds in showing 
why such a theory is inadmissible. 
He assumes that the existence of 
the drink trade does no harm to, the 
members of the Alliance and we may 
well agree. But everything turns on 
how we define harm which one 
person’s conduct may'do to another. 
In effect, Mill was urging that there 
should be no interference except 
when some definite harm was occa- 
B* i ; i 


one. 
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sioned- and. that the definition of 
harm‘ should be such as to allow in 
a common-sense way the greatest 
possible freedom of action. 

-Mill’s main argument, therefore, 
runs as follows: Individuality is of 
the highest value, and must be pro~ 
tected. It can be protected only if 
the interference which an individual 
can encounter from organised so- 
ciety is reduced to a minimum. His 
theory of the respective limits of the 

. power of society and of the indivi- 
dual is designed to limit the power 
of society as stringently as possible. 
For every interference must be justi- 
fied as the protection of somebody 
from definite-harm. All interference 
.is illegitimate’ which is not in 
defence of security. Each has a right 
to have his interests protected, but 
these interests must not be defined 
otherwise than as freedom from 
definite harm—harm being con- 
- strued in a common-sense way. If 
the conception of what is harmful is 
extended, so as to protect and 
encourage a particular way of life— 


by laws against drink or Sabbath- . 


breaking, for example—the oppor- 
tunities for -individual choice are 
being limited and individuality -is 
‘made more : difficult. And as 
originality is the only means for 
the initiation of what is new and 
beneficial, society is harming itself 


and making the good life more’ 


difficult. 

It ts also worth while to consider 
one or two different aspects of Mill’s 
‘main argument. There is, first of 
all, a plea for tolerance, because the 
results of tolerance are better 
according to the standards accepted 
by Mill than the results of intoler- 
ance and ‘coercion. This conclusion 
was disputed by one of Mill’s most 
severe critics, Sir James Stephens, 
who held’ that.one could not in the 
light of the principle of Utility 
frame any suchrule. Secondly, there 
is a pléa for individuality as ‘a very 
important element making for true 
happiness. Sir James Stephens con- 
tested this ‘proposition, too, on’ the 
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ground that liberty would by no 
means necessarily invigorate and 
elevate character. Thirdly, there is 
the attempt to mark off a sphere of 
activity wherein whatever an indivi- 
dual does affects only~ himself and 
into which the legal penalties of 
society must not intrude. But since 
‘all thought and action must in one 
way or another affect other people, 
this is perhaps the weakest part of 
the argument. On the other hand, 
we must remember that if Mill’s 
position .is unsatisfactory, it is 
almost impossible to find any other 
position which is free from grave 
defects. Unless the authority of the 
State power over the individual 
citizen is boundless, tt must at some 
point encounter a boundary beyond 
which it cannot rightly pass. 
Unless some theory of natural rights 
is upheld, it is extremely difficult to 
say where that boundary is to be 
found and on what principles it is 
to be justified. Mill argued the 
whole’ question in the light of his 
utilitarian moral principles and asked 
at what point the boundary should 
be drawn in the interests of the 
general happiness of a society. His 
solution is more helpful than most. 

Lastly, in Liberty Mill pointed 
out the method by which changes 
should be made so as to bé truly 
beneficial and to have some chance 
of permanency. A legal framework 
is necessary to give security. But 
afterwards the law should not be 
regarded as the proper means of 
effecting changes. ‘The initiation of 
all wise or noble things comes and 
must come from _ individuals; 
generally at first from somé one 
individual. The honour and glory of 
the average man is that he is cap- 
able of following that ‘initiative; 
that he can respond internally to 
wise and noble things, and be led to 
them with his eyes open.’ All that 
the man of genius can claim is ‘free- 
dom to ‘point out the way.’ It was 
this belief in freedom, persuasion 
and the limitation of State activity 
and control which horrified Sir 
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James Stephens. He wrote of Mill’s 
attempt to frame principles by which 
the power of society over its mem- 
bers might be limited: ‘In so far as 
the principle is accepted and acted 
upon in real good faith, the State 
will be degraded, and reduced to 
mere police functions. Associations 
of various kinds will take its place 
and push it to one side, and com- 
pletely new forms of society may be 
the result.’ 

The attachment of Mill to a cer- 
tain ideal of conduct and character 
clearly informs his writings upon 
government, especially the treatise 
upon Representative Government. 
Here -his concern was with a form 
of government that would give 
opportunity for development of 
character and faculties in an atmo- 
sphere of freedom. His objection to, 
despotism, even a good despotism, 
was that such a form of government 
could do little to improve the people 
themselves. The popular govern- 
ment for which he contended not 
only ensured that all classes should 
have their interests considered, but 
also fostered the active independent 
type of character that Mill admired. 
‘Between subjection to the will of 
others, and the virtues of self-help 
and self-government, there is a 
natural incompatibility.’ Mill was 
writing: at a time when already the 
powers of the government were 
becoming considerable. Robbed of 
the limited independence springing 
from the possession of property and 
an accepted status, and becoming 
to an increasing extent mere units 
of a large industrial State, men had 
little other security than that aris- 
ing from the power to vote, itself 
dependent for effectiveness upon 
combination with others. It is clear 
that Mill was mistaken in his sup- 
position that the existence of repre-. 
sentative government would create 
independence of character. He had 
perhaps too much of that reliance, 
upon the influence of reason, which 
he attributed to his father. But he 
was well aware of the corrupting 
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influence of power and the extent to ` old beliefs have been destroyed and 


which the morality of a society 
tended to be based upon the pre- 
ferences and interests of the govern- 
ing class. In an essay of 1835 
printed in Dissertations and Dis- 
cussions Mill expounded the neces- 
sity of identifying the interest of the 
government with that of the people 
by the use of popular institutions. 
Governments ought to be rendered 
completely accountable to the 
people, though Mill foresaw that 
while a government might be denied 
the use of force for furthering their 
own interests at the expense of the 
electorate at large, they might still 
do so by means of fraud. ‘The idea 
of a rational democracy is, not that 
the people themselves govern, but 
that they have security for good 
government. This security they 
cannot have by any other means 


than by retaining in their own hands ` 


the ultimate control. If they re- 
nounce this they give themselves 
up to tyranny.’ The people, he went 
on, must be masters, but they must 
employ those wiser than themselves 
to govern and must leave them the 
power and discretion to govern well. 


We now know how difficult it is | 


for a society in which representative 
government exists to accept the 
leadership of the wise. And in the 
light of -Mill’s confident reliance 
upon education we see with regret 
how difficult it is for men to educate 
their children to be better than 
themselvés; indeed, how powerless 
is a system of education against the 
pressure of the habitual standards 
and conventions of a society. To- 
wards the end of his life Mill con- 
fessed in one passage of his Auto- 
biography his disappointment at the 
effect of various social changes 
from which he had hoped a great 
deal. ‘I am now convinced,’ he 
wrote, ‘that no great’ improvements 
in the lot of mankind are possible, 
until a great change takes-place in 
the fundamental constitution of 
their modes of thought.’ He went 
on to point out that in a time when 
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no satisfactory new ones have been 
discovered ‘a transitional period 
commences, of weak convictions, 
paralysed intellects, and growing 
‘laxity of principle which cannot 
terminate until a renovation has 
been effected in the basis of their 
belief, leading to the evolution of 
some faith, whether religious or 
merely human, which they can 
really believe: and when things are 
in this state, all thinking or writing 
which does not tend to promote 
such a renovation, is of little value 
beyond the moment.’ For Mill this 
faith was the belief in human self- 
development expressed in his 
chapter on ‘Individuality’ in the 
‘essay On Liberty. It is another 
example of how much of what is 
called political philosophy consists 
in finding and expressing con- 
victions of a religious character 
which may take the place of an 
abandoned faith or may recreate for 
men’s minds individual and social 
objectives that have been forgotten. 


Seven Years After 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


It is pleasant to walk on Eng- 
lish land-that has been ‘reclaimed.’ 
The other afternoon I was standing 
below a wood on the slope of a 
field. When first I had walked over 
the field, seven years before to the 
day, it had been bleak and bare 
with old grey grass, from which 
arose thin black thistles and tiny 
brown stems of seeded docks. 
Rabbit burrows were marked in the 
wet expanse by heaps of chalk and 
scratchings in the yellow soil. It was 
a dreary scene on that November 
day of 1936. The three gateways of 
the sloping field were almost closed 
by brambles and elderberries—those 
weeds among trees. Of the gates 
nothing was left but sodden frag- 
ments of wood. The posts also had 
rotted and fallen. My companion, 
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who was a professional valuer of 
land, turned to me as he marked 
the roll of the 25-inch Ordnance 
map in his hand, and said, ‘This 
isn’t worth five shillings an acre.’ 
He-meant the annual rent; though 
I had an idea that he considered 
the land itself, which had a tithe 
on ‘it of seven shillings an acre, 
was hardly worth buying even at 
that figure; for later on he advised 
decisively against the buying of the 
. farm. 

The other afternoon, when the 
field and’ I were seven years older, 
I looked around as I stood under 
the wood of pines and tall syca- 
more poles. I stood on the ‘scald’ 
patch, where seven years ago the 
rabbit-diggings had been numerous 
and white. To-day there was sign 
of but one rabbit. In place of the 
short, thin, grey grass, which had 
never been grazed in years, and 
was thin because it wás starved, a 
fine sturdy layer of rye-grass and 
clover was spreading in emerald 
lines through the stubble. A regular 
plant,’ as they say; and the finest 
clover plants of all on the ‘scald’ 
patch... Down below were the’ 
meadows, with the thistles and 
rushes nearly extinct; two cuttings 

a year and close grazing ‘had 
brought back the wild white clover 
and improved the texture of the pas- 
ture. How many tons of rotted mud 
and reeds from the grupps had we 
pulled out and carted uphill to the 
scald patch? We must have spread 
sixty tons to the acre. On that 
patch our finest corn had stood 
during the past summer. 

Both field and meadows looked 
young, fresh and healthy. Beyond 
the riverside carr I saw the pale 
blue of the sea. The sun was sink- 
ing towards the west; not yet 
sunset, but the trees, when- I 
turned round again, were outlined 


black against the golden burnish of © 


the sun shining through the wood. 
The air was mellow; it was marvel- 
lously clear; it was the air beloved 
. of artists, the clear pure East 
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‘Anglian air, and the colours of the 
in the carr beyond the 
meadows were the spirit of Cotman 
himself. Cotman, the artist whose 
works sold in his life-time for 
a few pence, saw and told the 
truth in paint; he had the pure 
vision of the clear and single- 
minded countryman. And, standing 
there below.the wood, my mind 
empty of material details, I felt 
myself identified, with startling 
clarity, with the pure colours of 
earth, sea and sky. It -was as ` 
though I had seen them for the first 
time. 

Were those colours to be seen on 
that day of November seven years 
ago? The colours were there, no 


. doubt, but the spirit was not free 
_to enter into them. The vibrations 


of colour were not received by the 
mind. The mind was not in tune 
with them. It was diminished by 
the weeds, the neglect, the desola- 
tion. On that day I was fearful, for 
I was about to enter into a labori- 
ous and, I was informed, a hope- 
less undertaking, which could end 
only in hurt to myself and to those 
with me. 

I, did not.see the colours; I saw 
only the poor grass, the weeds, the 
brambles, the sodden and broken 
bits of wood that once had been 
gates—part of England in ruin. 

I saw the system by which the 
home market had been denied to 
British farmers, because it was 
more profitable for town-minded 
financiers to lend money to back- 
ward countries, and to import 
cheap corn and meat as virtual in- 
terest on the money that was lent 
to those backward countries. 

‘I saw the system which had 
nearly ruined the land and the 
countryman, which had neglected 
the great Empire, which denied and 
frustrated all attempts to make 
any kind of resurgent change for 
the better, this system which lived 
by slumps and depressions, by the 
fall of one currency and the rise of 
another, which enriched the cun- 


ning few and. impoverished the 
majority, culminating in a war to 
preserve itself—a war which, alas, 


alone would bring awakening, after ` 


great suffering, to the majority 
Which did not know and ` which 
scarcely oared ° ‘why’ things were 
the, way they were. 

The valuer said, ‘If you buy this 
land it will be against my strongest 
advice.’ I said, ‘I believe that a 
revival will come very soon; the 
writing is on the wall.’ He said, ‘It 
is not -my-business to be a prophet. 
I am dealing with things as they 
are to-day, not as they might be 
to-morrow.’ 

I saw the dole-queues , in the 
towns—the heroes of to-morrow’s 
battlefields—the dead who were yet 
alive—and I made up my mind to 
carry through my original purpose ; 
to enter on a hopeless task and 
thus perhaps qualify myself to 
speak with authentic tones when 
the time came. 

That was in 1936. 

Since then, much has happened: 
Farmers have the-home- market. 
Prices are. stable. Many ‘farmers 
have paid off the mortgages .on 
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their land—the death engagements . 


—only to mortgage the same lands 
again in order to pay the taxes 
which help to pay for the war 
machine. Many are worse off than 
before, though outwardly this may 
not be apparent. The farm labourer, 
too, is really no better off. Neither 


farmer nor labourer feels any true. 


security. Wages may be double, 
prices may be stable ; but there is no 
real security. During the war we 
accept the situation; but after the 
war? 

The colours of the trees down by 
the carr, and the blue of' the sea 
and the shape of the pines on the 


` 


1944; 
hill-crest are beautiful, for a 
moment; but until Truth comes to 
be the real motive force of human 
life, the spirit of beauty can be 
seen only in rare glimpses, 


aA 


from THE FIGURE OF LOVE 
I fear the death that underlies 
.- The love that was my breath of 
being. 
When’ breath’s denied the -body 
dies; 
Love, too, insists upon its dues. 


If the beloved will not give 
-The body to the little death, 
_Love on the lover seeks to live - 
And poisons him with hopeless- 
'` ness. 
Not in the body; that may go 
Habitual to a distant grave; 


But in the soul the backward blow | - 


Of mocked love turns a man to 
stone, ° 


‘How ‘many men that walk the. 


earth 
Died years ago of unmatched 
. love . ' 
And, ‘lost for ever to rebirth, 
In living death wear out their 
` days. 


I know it; in my'inward parts 


` The bitter poison claims my soul, 
The gall that leaves men stony 
hearts . 

To tick away their rest of time. 


Upon a single unsaid word ` 
Depended immortality ; 
Now for a syllable unheard, 
‘Alive, a dead man waits for 
death: 


R. H. WARD. 


u 
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William Richard Lethaby : 1857-1931 


MARK FITZROY 


Nors.—Unless otherwise stated, all 
quotations in double inverted commas are 
from W. R. Lethaby. 


Who shall measure the great- 
ness of this man—one of the few 
men of the 19th century whose 
minds were enlightened directly by 
the Holy Spirit. 

ERIC GILL, Autobiography, p. 136 


From his apprenticeship with 
{orman Shaw, Lethaby became for 
some years a practising architect 
on his own account, building two 
large country houses at Avon 


Tyrrell, near Salisbury, and Mel- 


setter; Orkney; besides a considera- 
able amount of smaller work. But 
the office life of a modern architect 
was against all his building prin- 
ciples—‘‘There will never be any 
real architecture until you abolish 
US !” (meaning architects) ; ‘Words 
betray things: the long word archi- 
tecture has destroyed the art of 
building’’—and he accepted the post 
of first Principal of the new L.C.C. 
Central School of Arts and Crafts 
in Southampton Row, an ‘entirely 


new experiment in education’ where. 


it is recorded ‘his teaching staff 
admired, loved, and trusted him to 
the point of adoration.’ While hold- 
ing this position he started the 
famous lettering class for Edward 
Johnston to teach, and among the 
first pupils. was Eric Gill. It has 
been truly said that from this class 
the whole of the modern revival of 
good lettering sprang. 

It is perhaps not inappropriate to 
mention here an important distinc- 
tion which we must always bear in 
mind when thinking of Lethaby or 
Eric Gill, or of their predecessors 
William Morris and Ruskin. These 
names have by now come to repre- 
sent a definite ‘movement’ diametri- 
cally opposed to the whole modern 
industrial world; and with their 
counterparts in other countries—to 
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name only four: Gandhi, whose 
life was revolutionised by reading 
Ruskin’s Unto This Last; Coomara- 
swamy; Berdyaev; Giacome Boni, 
who “learned English in’ order to 
read Ruskin’’;—they seem to us to 
be people with special, not to say 
peculiar, ideas. But to think of them 
thus is to see them in a completely 
false perspective. It is they who 
were ordinary, normal human beings, 
teaching in a world that has tem- 
porarily lost its reason what human 
beings had known since they ` 
first inhabited this earth. ‘Follow- 
ing Morris, following Ruskin, fol- 
lowing the universal practice of 
the world, except in eccentric 
periods such as that induced by 
our irreligious commercialism. . .’ 
(Eric Gill, Autobiography). 

From 1goo to 1918 Lethaby was 
Professor of Design at thé Royal 
College of Art, South Kensington, 
and from 1906 to 1928 he held also 
the office of Architect to the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster Abbey 
(Surveyor of the Fabric) where he 
fought untiringly for the preserva- 
tion without ‘restoration’ of what 
is left of the old stone. An example 
of his energy and capacity for work 


is his first great book on the church 


and its builders, Westminster Abbey 
and the King’s Craftsmen, which ' 
reads like the result of years of 
official advantages in the way of 
access to the building and its 
archives, but which was actually 
written before he had any such con- 
nection with the place; carrying out 
his ‘“‘minute examination of the 
fabric’? simply as ‘‘a casual visitor.’’ 
In 1924 the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, of which he was 


. a Fellow, offered him their Royal 


Gold Medal, but he declined the 
honour. ‘‘Just at this time when so 
many of our fellows have not suffi- 
cient worthy work to do I should 
specially wish not to have a personal 


distinction conferred on me.”’ It was 
a significant reason. 

Lethaby will certainly be remem- 
bered as a brilliant and profound 
writer on architectural and kindred 
subjects, an archeologist of unsur- 
passed knowledge—‘Awe,’ wrote F. 


W. Troup (Journal of thé R.I.B.A., ` 


August, 1931), ‘is the only word that 
expressed my feelings for his almost 
boundless artistic and archeological 
knowledge’ ;—and as the foremost 
modern authority on medieval art, 
that product of what Sir James 
Jeans so typically calls ‘the intel- 
lectual darkness of the middle ages’ 
(Through Space and Time), but 
which to Lethaby was a key to the 
prime necessity of life. “It is prob- 
able that the whole glorious unfold- 
ing of medieval art was due’ to a 
thought of the heroism of labour.’ 

He will also be remembered as one 
of the most uncompromising and 
damaging opponents of the over- 
whelming modern sin of Sham, a 
sin even more widely indulged in 
thirty years ago than it is now, 
when the influence of -Lethaby, Gill, 
and others can be seen in what we 
call ‘modern’ building, ‘modern’ 
furniture, ‘modern’ music; all of 


which. are in reality simply the. 


natural and undisguised productions 


.of the machine age. But’ in 
Lethaby’s- day hypocrisy in the 
arts was almost as necessary. 


as hypocrisy in politics (‘‘our age 
is so complicated that we cheat 


quite honestly”) and he had to- 
‘styles’: 


fight -sham architectural 
(‘‘modern examples of ‘Gothic’ and 
‘Classical’ architecture are erected 
on enormous foundations of non- 
sense; they are whim works in tlhe 
sham styles’’), as well as sham 
Christianity (“I can understand the 
theory of atheism and I can under- 
stand the theory of Christianity, but 
I cannot understand the Christian of 
the mailed fist. .. all wars of 
defence are anti-Christian’), sham 
education (‘‘why are education and 
dead ucation so much alike? ... 
much of our education is gradgrind- 
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ing in theignorances of the World’’), 
sham living (‘‘the rich see, lifé, the 
poor live’’), sham people (‘‘in some 
crowds the only human thing’ one 
may see is a dog!’’). Yet beside 
these numerous activities there is 
something more, apparent as an 
underlying principle in all his work 


and teaching, which is of immediate, 


and vital importance to every 
genuine opponent -of the chaotic 
beastliness of modern industrial 
barbarism with its recurrent orgies 
of planned murder, as well as of that 
perpetual carrot before the donkey’s 
nose, a planned paradise of hygienic 
slavery, luxury leisure, and test- 
tube procreation. Lethaby himself 
déscribed it as ‘‘the foundation in 


labour.” . . 
“The great architectures of the 
past had been noble customary ways 


of building, naturally developed by 
the craftsmen engaged in the actual 
works.” And referring to present- 
day possibilities: “He that would 
be a saint let him clean drains and 
dig the earth.’ It is the traditional 
philosophy of human experience, 
reborn a hundred years ago in the 
mind of Ruskin, developed in men 
like Morris and Lethaby, and cul- 
minating for the present in the life 
and work of Eric Gill and others 
like Ananda Coomaraswamy and 
John Middleton Murry. Good work 
must be the fruit of a living tradi- 
tion; i.e., it must be the product of 
customary effort. The great ‘and 
vital achievements of all past civili- 
zations have been built on accumu- 
lated tradition applied in the spirit 
of the age to contemporary tech- 
nique and materials. Conversely, if 
the opportunity for doing good 
work-be withdrawn the human spirit 
withers and will eventually die. 
“‘Hidden in early Christian teaching 
are ideas which we never hear of 
now, I remember a beautiful sculp- 
tured sarcophagus of the fourth 
century. In the first panel was 
represented the Fall by eating the 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge! In 
the next the Creator gave, Adam a 
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sheaf of corn and Eve a fleece for 
spinning. As the explanation of the 
illustration says, these were to be 
the ‘instruments of their redemp- 
tion.’ ©? (Form in Copiisacion, p- 
230.) > i 

To-day, in the western hemi- 
sphere, the only large-scale occupa- 
tion developing on a live tradition 
is engineering, a science responsible 
for nearly all our major needs 
and activities—building, transport, 
entertainment, war, clothes, even 
food. It is slave labour for all but 
a few and rightly represents the 
highest achievement of our slave 
civilization. But the fact that it is 
slave work means that the normal 
and natural opportunity for doing 
human work has been -withdrawn 
from those engaged on the great 
achievements of the age just as 
effectively as it has been from those 
employed in the merely quantitive 
production of seductive rubbish. 
Hence the universal decay of human 
relationship and the enthronement 
of ‘Satan the Waster.’ And indeed 
is there not primarily a common 
purpose in both sorts of production 
under our present ubiquitous com- 
mércial dictatorship? Is not money 
the sacred motive and\jMammon the 
great god? From the richest to the 


_ poorest how many among ‘civilised’ 


men work for any reason except to 
get money? And having got enough 
‘money to feed, clothe and house our 
bodies, we want more money to pay~ 
someone else to do the slave work 
so that we can be ‘cultured’ and. 
enjoy ‘leisure.’ And having got 
enough ‘leisure’ to be thoroughly 
bored with life we then want still 
more money to pay still more people 
to provide our minds with gaseous 
amusements and our bodies with 
phallic sensations—until somebody 
with more business-sense steps in 
and provides a war. ... 

“If ever we are to remake civili- 
sation we shall have to begin by 
recognising that it is founded first 
of all on labour, without which ‘it 
cannot last a day. We must under- 
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‘order to- regain the ‘‘ 


stand, and as it is so mighty a 
necessity, we must even learn to 
worship work . . . human work, I 
say, not machine grinding.” (op. 
cit.) But modern slave-civilization, 


- or barbarism, is so paramount and 


universal in the West, and is so 
rapidly forcing its poisonous 
materialism on the ancient, integral 
life of the East, that anything like 
a large revival of this human con- 
ception of work is out of the ques- 
tion. What, then, are we to do? “If 
any man would be a saint, let him 
clean drains and dig the earth.” 
Forego everything you possibly 
can which is ‘dependent on slave- 
work, and, get down yoursélf to 
some human work no matter in how 
small a way so long as ‘it is 
genuinely independent of the in- 
human industrial system. ‘Only do 
not think of it as a hobby, an’ 
adjunct to slavery, or as ‘time off.’ 
Put it in the centre of your life; 
let it be the way of your salvation, 
the road to your sainthood; and it 
is still possible that others will 
follow your beginning and a 
new tradition of human work be 
gradually restored. Politicians and 
planners are only concerned with 
rearranging modern slavery. The 
rebirth of human living must come 
through the increasing efforts of 
humble individuals and small com- 
munities who are prepared de- 
liberately to sacrifice the entice- 
ments’ of mechanised existence in . 
instruments of 
their redemption.’’ 

This, I think, is the essence of 
Lethaby’s teaching, and will be the 
ultimate significance of his life. It 
is neither a blue-print nor a Utopian 
fancy, but something easily under- 
stood by all of us and which we: 
can at least begin to put into prac- 
tice immediately. And once the seed 
of experience is sown who knows 
how quickly it may grow? Deus 
incrementum dat. ‘‘A monk of, say, 
the sixth century, having laboured 
in the fields all day found that a 
little bird had built its nest in the 


mantle he had laid on the ground. 
Understanding what labour meant, 


A LIST OF BOOKS BY W. R. LETHABY. 
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he lent his cloak to the bird for the 
rest of the season.’’ 


The Church of Sta. Sophia at Constantinople 


(W. R. L. and Harold Swainson.) - = = 2 


Architecture, Mysticism and Myth, 
Leadwork - - - - 
London Before the Conquest - 
Medieval Art - - - - - 


Westminster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen - 


Macmillan. 
. Percival and Co. 1892. 
Macmillan 1893. 
1902. 
1904. 
1906. 


Macmillan 
‘Duckworth 
Duckworth 


Form in Civilization. (Collected papers on art and labour.) 


Home and Country Arts. (Published by “Home and ey Landon 


Westminster Abbey Re-examined - 
Philip Webb and his Work - - 


Oxford U.P. 
1923. 
- - - Duckworth 1925. 
- -. - Oxford U.P. 1935. 


Architecture: An Introduction to the History and Theory of the Art of 


Building. 


Greek Buildings Represented by Fragments in the British Museum. i 


Dr. Johnson and His Ersatz Successors 


R. C. CHURCHILL 


- In the course of the lively and 
interesting article. which Mr. 
Michael Redgrave contributed to a 
recent New Statesman, the dis- 
tinguished actor remarked: 

Do the majority of dramatic critics 
criticise? By no means. The order of' 
the day seems to be to write something 
sufficiently sensational or amusing or 
rude to arrest the attention of the 
greatest number of readers, and so 
justify the writer’s place and space as 
a journalist. But good ‘copy’ is not 
necessarily good criticism, or even 
adequate criticism... . 

er cet ciara Gy 

This justifiable complaint is not 
altogether new ; but it is the first 
time that I, at any rate, have known 
it come from the pen of ‘an actor. 
Mr. Redgrave has put his finger 
on a typical critical weakness of our 
time, but this weakness is not, 
alas, confined to dramatic criticism, 
but has invaded criticism as a 


whole. Indeed, the sort of jour- 
nalistic criticism which Mr. Red- 
grave rightly speaks of with 
indignation is, I think, on the 


decline; the high-water mark came 
as long ago as 1930. But what, 
apart from the deck ne of cultural 
standards, caused this sort of criti- 
cism, dramatic or otherwise? Para- 
doxical as it may appear at first 
sight, I see one cause of this weak- 
ness in the influence of Johnson. 
Writing on Gray in the Criterion 
some five years ago, I remarked 
incidentally on ‘the popularity of 
Boswell at the expense of Dr. John- 
son.’ I wasn’t meaning to deny the 
supreme merit of Boswell’s biog- 
raphy; I was thinking of certain 
pseudo-successors of Johnson’s who 
try to imitate the manner of his 
conversation in cold (or rather hot) 
print. These writers are ignoring 
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what ought to be clear to even the 
most careless reader of Boswell— 
the wide discrepancy between John- 
son’s literary manner and his con- 
versational. 

That this discrepancy should be 
overlooked is, of course, a tribute 
to Johnson’s conversational power 
—and, incidentally, to the retentive- 
ness of Boswell’s memory. Writing 
of Charles Whibley, Mr. T. S. Eliot 
referred to the intimate connection 
between the way a good writer 
speaks and the way he writes, but 
although this may be true of no man 
more than Johnson, the position of 
Boswell’s hero as an acknowledged 
wit and leader of literary society 
may have led to the belief that the 
writer of the Lives of the Poets was 
no greater as a critic than the brag- 
gart who, flushed with wine and 
imminent victory, ‘tossed . and 
gored’ (to use the biographer’ s 
expressive words) his literary oppo- 
nents. 

Johnson, of course, was no brag- 
gart, but he had a taste for 
epigrammatic utterance and a mind 
so bursting with varied information 
. that the side he took on conversa- 
tional matters was largely in- 
different to him. He more than once 
admitted to Boswell that he had 
uttered opinions in conversation 
that were diametrically opposed to 
those he held ìn private and, signifi- 
‘cantly, in writing. His taste for 
epigram in writing was not indulged 
for the sake of it as it undoubtedly 
was in conversation. It was not used 
to browbeat an opponent, which is 
a legitimate and amusing method 
at the dinner-table (few of his oppo- 
nents bore him any ill-feeling after- 
wards), but simply to illustrate 
forcibly a view which was long 
thought out, long pondered over. So 
that Dr. F. R. Leavis, writing in 
Serutiny, can refer truly to ‘this 


curious way Johnson has of show- ` 


ing, in his descriptions of what he is 
critically ‘disapproving of, an acute- 
ness of perception that amounts to 
something like appreciation.’ 
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It is unfortunate that Johnson 
should be chiefly remembered, by 
the majority of people, not as the 
careful writer of the Lives of the 
Poeis, but as the perpetrator of 
such a witty piece of conversation 
as the following :— 

Swift having been mentioned, John- 
son, as usual, treated him with little 
respect as -an author. Some of us 
endeavoured to support the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, by various arguments. 
One in particular prdised his Conduct 
of the Allies. Johnson. ‘Sir, his Conduct 
of the Allies is a performance of very 
little ability.’ ‘Surely, Sir (said Dr. 
Douglas), you must allow it has strong 
facts.’ Johnson. ‘Why yes, Sir; but 
what is that to the merit of the compo- 
sition? In the Sessions-paper of the Old 
Bailey there are strong facts. House- - 
breaking is a strong fact; robbery is a 
strong fact; and murder is a mighty 
strong fact... .’ (&e.) 

I am not saying that all Johnson’s 
conversation is on that level (indeed, 
more than half of it deserved to be 
written down as criticism) or that 
it is not possible to discover traces 
of undigested prejudice in his writ- 
ings; I am simply pointing to the 
undoubted fact that the Johnson 
who shone at the dinner-table or 
over the tea at Mrs. Williams’s has 
had an unfortunate effect upon the 
pseudo-Johnsons of our time. 

Take G. K. Chesterton, the most 
eminent and the most witty ‘of our 
pseudo-Johnsons, who in his intro- 
ductions to the Everyman Dickens 
revealed himself as an acute critic 
as well as in his stories a 
most entertaining romancer; even 
Chesterton could succumb to the 
influence of Johnson’s dinner-table 
manner ‘by perpetrating such witti- 
cisms as that on Hardy—‘a sort of 
village atheist brooding and blas- 
pheming over the village idiot.’ Or 
that on Shaw (I quote from 
memory)—‘most people either say 
they agree with Shaw or that they 
don’t understand him. I am the only 
person who understands him, but I 
don’t agree with him.’ Witty, 
doubtless, and acceptable in con- 
versation, but committed to paper 
as (apparently) serious criticism— 


neither here nor there. Or take 
Hilaire Belloc, who is another asset 
to any dinner party; how does Mr. 
Belloc recommend a work? 

It was a thing intended, wrought out, 
completed and established. Therefore 
(draining, as it were, his glass) it was 
destined to endure, and what is more 
important (glaring fiercely around the 


table, so to speak, to quench any high- ` 


brow nonsense), it was a success. 
This bullying tone in ‘criticism’ 


is all very well in conversation 
(addressed, doubtless, like the 
barrister’s manner it so much 


reminds you of, to inferior brains), 
but it tells the reader nothing about 
the work in question, but that Mr. 
Belloc likes it. The likes and dis- 
likes of a celebrated man are of 
interest, certainly, but the not-too- 
careless reader will require some- 
thing more than that provided by 
Mr. J. B. Priestley (to take another 


instance) recommending a novel by 


the late Sir Hugh Walpole: ‘Rogue 
Herries is a grand tale, a real full- 
time man’s job in fiction, and every- 
body should read it.” The difference 
is immense between this sort of 
legal criticism and that criticism 
provided by (for instance) the 
reviews of Virginia Woolf, T. S. 
Eliot, ‘Middleton Murry, Edwin 
Muir, to name some of the more 
true successors of Johnson and 
Matthew Arnold. 

It was inevitable, of course, that 
the ‘goring and tossing’ Johnson, 
the Johnson who, when his shot 
misfired, knocked his opponent 
down with the butt end of his gun, 
should have a rich appeal for the 
reviewer of the low- and middle- 
brow Press. Ignoring Johnson’s 
written criticism, these reviewers 
pounced eagerly upon his dinner- 
table. manner and adjusted it to the 
prejudices of their daily or weekly 
readers. Such a figure, the most 
blatant of all perhaps, is Mr. James 
Agate. The style of his criticisms 
for the Daily Express is precisely 
that of Johnson in his most hector- 
ing, dinner-table manner. I ‘have 
known Mr. Agate pick up a phrase 
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from a book he is supposed to be 
reviewing in the same way as 
Johnson seized upon Dr. Dougias’s 
unfortunate remark about the 
‘strong facts’ of Swift’s pamphlet, 
and worry it wittily till he has filled 


the required space. But Mr. Agate - 


(from the evidence of his Ego 
books) would be as incapable of 

writing the Lives of the Poets or the 
Rambler essays as he would be of 
writing The Problem of Style, The 


Sacred Wood, The Common 
Reader, Fiction and the Reading 
Public, Culture and Environment, 


The Principles of Literary Critt- 
cism, Seven Types of Ambiguity, 
Aspects of the. Novel, Pornography 
and Obscenity, or The Lion and 
the Unicorn. 

But surely we have had enough 
of the ‘let there be no mistake about 
it’ type of criticism. Good ‘copy’ is 
never good criticism, if Mr. Red- 
grave will forgive me for extending 
his admirable phrase. Copy-writing 
is closely connected with advertis- 
ing, and it is no accident that 
Messrs. Belloc, Priestley, and 
Agate are so often quoted in pub- 
lishers’ advertisements. The late Sir 
Hugh Walpole, too, contributed a 
weekly dinner-table conversation to 
the readers of the Daily Sketch that 
was much the same sort of thing as 
Mr. Agate is doing, save that it was 
less witty and less “trenchant’—Mr. 


Agate has never recovered from, 
being called that by an admiring 


fellow-reviewer; he must be tren- 
chant now at all costs. Walpole, 
too, had a knack of appearing to 
know all about the ‘highbrows’ and 
could :dismiss them with a con- 
descending smile or admit them de 
haut en bas. This was an engaging 
trick, reminiscent of the counsel for 
the prosecution buttering up his 
learned friend opposite. But the 


Daily Sketch readers were glad to | 


observe that occasionally Sir Hugh 
would stand no nonsense and would 
beat about him with a rapier (Mr. 
Agate uses a cudgel) 
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‘highbrows’ were apparently 
flight. ‘ pri 

I beleve, however, that the 
„general public is getting tired of 
this sort of thing. It no longer 
responds as it used to do to the bar- 

rister’s appeal to ‘the sound taste 
` of the average man.’ The word 
‘highbrow’ ho longer causes such a_ 
` ripple .of delighted. laughter. The 
public, in fact, 
When a reviewer in Punch can deal 
considerately with Mr.  Eliot’s 
latest poems, and quote extracts 
with approval, when a writer in 
_ Everybody’s can make’ two pages 

(illustrated with drawings) 
extremely sensible facts about 
William Blake, when the wide sale 
of the Penguins and the Pelican} 
has to a large extent replaced the 
` wide sale of the Readers’ Film 
Library—then, indeed, it is the duty 
of our pseudo-Johhsons ‘to move 
with the times. If there’s anything 
they like more than another, it is 
to be in the fashion—despite their. 


in 


1944. 


is growing up.. 


of ` 


attitude of sturdy, downright, have- 
another-old-boy individualism. 

Of course, we have our own 
brand of foolishness these days; see 
some of the editorials of Poetry 
London, but the very existence of 
such an organ: as this (and it de- 
serves the wide support I believe 
it’s getting) is far truer to public 


taste than the attitude prevalent 


fifteen years ago, which condemned 
all poetry that was not written a 


la méde de A. P. Herbert. The day . 


of the ‘damn good Philistine’ atti- 
tude is nearly over; we have 
attained a sophistication in certain 
quarters that is nearly as bad, 
perhaps, but no longer is it 


regarded as peculiar (even in the 


services) to read ‘good books’ and 
listen to ‘good music.’ The attitude 


taken up by- our pseudo-Johnsons. 


will: soon ‘be as. rare as (say). the 
cult of isolationism ‘in Britain. If 
Lord Beaverbrook has apparently 
moved with the times, then Mr. 
_ Agate should follow suit. 


A Defence of Augusta Leigh > 


_ALYSE : GREGORY 


Though no great man has been 
more written about . than’ Lord 
Byron, it is rare to come upon-a 
biographer who has approached 
his relationship with his wife and 
Augusta Leigh with penetration. 
M. Maurois’ sees the triangle 
through the eyes of a versatile fre- 
` quenter of Paris cafés. He paints a 
` brilliant surface picture, but the 
real contests fail to emerge. The 


most subtle and gifted person who” 


has written of Byron is Mr. Peter 
Quennell; but even he, it seems, 
moves at so swift a pace—at ‘so 
Byronic a pace—that the deeper 
~ implications of this involved drama 
are not always lucidly revealed. 
Initiated into the pleasures of love 
by the most daring women of his 
day, satiated and disillusioned, 
. Byron met the half-sister who had 
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been so sympathetic a recipient of 
his boyhood letters. He was capti- 
vated by her indulgence of his 'un- 
predictable humours, and 
unnatural inchnation in him‘ was 
quickened by her physical resemb- 
lance to himself. In the motionless 
heat of midsummer afternoons, 
with the muffled click of horses’ 
hoofs coming to them through the 
open - window; ‘or in 
ancestral home, with snow falling 
noiselessly on the abbey roof, 
and yellow firelight flickering up 


ous intimacy drifted. further and 
further out of control. Byron’s Jove 
for his sister appealed to two con- 
trary sides of his nature. On the 
one hand it fostered a conviction he 
had preserved since childhood that 
he had been singled out for some 
unique and sinister destiny, and on 


. the other it filled him with a novel 


some: 


Byron’s > 


` 


‘against the high walls, their peril- , 


confidence: This companion, so 
native to him, so ready to banish 
with an inconsequent laugh, ‘the 
spectres of his over-wrought brain; 
soothed his sick nerves. He saw 
with unerring insight that she was, 
in the true sense of the word, a 
woman of virtue.: He recoiled, 
however, before the full con- 
sequences of his lawless behaviour 
and craved absolution. This it was 
that drove him to seek deliverance 
in marriage. He remembered, the 
reserved girl, ‘still and calm,’ who 
had attracted him when he had first 
met her at Melbourne House. She 


would sdve him, save him from. 


his own infamy, and from the fèar 
‘that, Jike a residue of irreducible 
grit, lay always at the bottom of 


all his pleasures. ‚When. the 
answer came, with ‘its ‘uplifted 
tone,’ he was so affected that he 


was on the point of fainting. 

How moving the letters between 
these two are .in the light of later 
events! Behind the  sententious, 
carefully composed words of the 
presumptive heiress of Lord Went- 
worth, the scholarly niece of Lady 
Melbourne, the spoiled daughter of 
Sir Ralph Miulbanke, flutters the 
heart of an inexperienced girl help- 
lessly and romantically in love, and 
behind the easily-flowing, fond: and 
treacherous words of Lord Byron is 
aman with an hereditary urge of 
insubordinate -blood, animated by 
worldly ambition, and by some des- 
perate and untrustworthy hope of 
gaining an ultimate salvation. The 
meeting is constantly . postponed, 
but at last he arrives, and the pale, 


terrified, doting girl, and the pale,’ 


terrified, doubting man face each 
other in the stately drawing-room 
of her parents. ‘It is a long time 
since we met.’ He leaned forward 
to kiss her hand, -but it was she who 
had to come over to him; and with 
a vague misgiving, as the days 
passed, she began to dread lest he 
was not what. she had imagined 
him to be. His abrupt changes of 
humour, his impenetrable silences; 
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alarmed her.. Was he truly, ‘eter- 
nally’ in love? It is a relief to 
escape from the overcharged atmo- 
sphere of this unstable courtship 
and read Byron’s.shamelessly frank 
. remarks. to Lady Melbourne: ‘I 
hear of nothing but ‘‘feeling’’ from 
morning till night.’ ‘With my 
purest and highest thoughts the 
remembrance of you has been long 
associated,’ Miss Milbanke had 
Written him, and at a distance 
these words could flatter him; but 
when he came face to face with 
this ethically-minded young lady his 
nerves gave way. He is teased by 
her balancings and weighings, her 
supplicating silences. For 
. ‘there is but one thing to be balanced 
and weighed and already it is too 
late. He stills her importunities by 
making love to her; ‘the calming 
process,’ as he calls it, with that 
apt turn. for vulgar phrases. 
characteristic of him. How could 
a girl. of twenty-two, her head 
packed with pedantries and ‘ideals,” 
remarkable though she was, under- 
stand a character as complicated as. 
that of her betrothed? 
` We can only interpret his be- 
haviour on the famous drive after 
the wedding by believing that he 
was hardly in his senses. This time 
there was no strategy that could 
save him—there was only this- 
exacting stranger by his side, this. 
weight to carry always. ‘She would 
find she had married a devil.’ ‘It 
must come to a separation.’-It is 
difficult to reconcile the brutality.of 
his behaviour toward. his bride with 
- the compassion the was dble to dis- 
play in other relationships. There 
must have been sométhing essen- 
tially annoying to him in Lady 
Byron’s temperament. Behind her 
pride she hid the anguish of her 
heart, andas she withdrew further and 
further, the became more and more 
incensed. The very sacrificial quality 
of her love that leaned over him 
with resolute, self-immolating pity 
` exasperated him, as well as the firm, 
judicial intellect that could analyze: 
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him so precisely and so erroneously. 
He sought to emancipate her. He 
asked if she would consent to his 
possessing other women, and she 
_answered that she would not, be- 
cause ‘it would not be for his own, 
good.’ She was often apt to cover 
her own simple reactions with high- 
sounding words. But always, at 
the bottom of all their trouble, was 
Byron’s love for his sister and the 
fact that Lady Byron could not, 
or would not, ease his mind of his 
dilemma. 

It was not until they went to visit 
Augusta that the abhorrent situa- 
tion closed in upon Lady Byron. 
The minute Byron saw Augusta 


becoming ‘good’ and seeking to. 


evade his embraces, it roused in 
him the old unregenerate lust. 
Augusta, sincerely anxious to avoid 
giving anyone unhappiness, suc- 
ceeded only in fanning his passion 
the more. His wife made a claim 
upon him that he could not meet, 
and he realized too that it was she 
who was at the bottom of Augusta’s 
changed attitude. This added fuel 
to his anger. With sadistic fury he 
-drove her from him, thus increasing 


his own sense of guilt. It was not- 


Byron who suffered most, however. 
It was the spirit of his wife that was 
withering away under the import of 
his words: ‘Now I have her, you 
will find I can do without you— 
in all ways.’ If she could have dis- 
covered. something disingenuous in 
Augusta it might have given her 
relief, but she could not. This 
woman, so thoughtful of others, 
menaced all her moral codes. 
Secretly she could not doubt the 
fact of their love in the past, but 
‘instinctively she thrust the know- 
ledge from her. It is the time in 
Lady Byron’s life when we feel 
most sympathy for her. How 


remote were the waggish endear- | 


ments of her loving father, the 
romantic seashore walks, the 
familiar bureau where -she had 
sat to write those stiff, verbose, 


pathetic letters to the man who now - 
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stabbed and stabbed, the heart she 
had with so much exaltation given _ 
forever into his keeping. The fact 
that she presented always a mask 
of stoical incredulity before him was 
to his guilt-obsessed imagination, a 
kind of tacit indictment that goaded 
him on the more; while for the first 
time it was borne sharply upon 
Augusta that her conduct with her 
brother in the past was charged 
with serious consequences for them 
all. She craved to retrieve the harm 
she had done. She would have been 
glad to unburden her heart to her 
sister-in-law, but the stammering 
hints she ventured were ignored by 
Lady Byron who drew neurotically 
back from any overt disclosure. No 
feminine relationship has bewildered 
biographers more than has the 
tender, treacherous, lofty union that ' 
existed between these two trapped 
women. In this carnal entangle- 
ment we may view the whole gamut 
of suffering which men and women, 
caught in the bewitched fantasy 
that is love, and carried blindly 
along in the calamitous dream that 
is life, can inflict one upon the 
other. Augusta’s nature was less 
egoistic than that of either Lord’ or 
Lady Byron, .and her heart was all 
too vulnerable. Now to her love for. 
her brother was added her love for 
this girl with her smitten gaze and 
her superior mind. All three moved 
in a dolorous labyrinth. 

The subterranean contest between 
Byron’s nature and that of Lady 
Byron was never to find a solution. 
In some way he was as much a 
victim of her strength of character 
and narrowness of vision as she was 
of his cruelty and coarseness. Her 
thinly-veiled contempt for his noisy 
friends cast disparagement on his 
taste, and the power she had 
acquired of influencing the ductile 
spirit of Augusta, so that the two 
seemed to conspire against him, 
goaded him to an increasing frenzy. 
Yet no dagger thrust that he could 
aim at his wife could prevent the 
inexhaustible font of her soul’s 


purity from welling up in her 
affronted, civil gaze. She could not 
be taught, she could not be des- 
pised, she could not be pitied, and 
she could not be corrupted. She 
could only be made to suffer, and 
even her suffering gave him no true 
satisfaction for he was never quite 
certain which of his strokes went 
‘home. 

If he never forgot the world Lady 
Byron never forgot God and her 
own conscience. Now the whole 
strength of her being was uncon- 
sciously banking itself up against a 
moral disintegration which she felt 
impending in her ambushed, 
stricken thoughts. The primitive 
violence of her jealousy of Augusta 
was destroying the illusions of her 
own self-esteem on which she had 
founded ther life. The moods of 
sanction that she would sometimes 
feel for her antinomian  sister-in- 
law would fill her with mistrust lest 
she should find herself confederate 
to a life without divine direction. 
These two ‘heretical and marvelous 
individuals, with both of whom she 
was really in love, tossed all her 
most sacred values into confusion 
and she felt herself in danger of 
being sucked down into the current 
and lost. For the outer world and 
its conclusions she cared nothing. 
She was superior to such considera- 
tions. God and Annabella Milbanke 
were all that mattered. There still 
lived within her, though it grew 
fainter and fainter, a hope of bring- 
ing her husband round to her way 
of thinking; of converting him, in 
fact. She tried to convince him that 
if one repented of one’s sins one 
could win to salvation, a suggestion 
that did not at all appeal to him. 
It was her cunning way of getting 
him over to a life that made him 
captive to her standards and neces- 
sitated his renouncing effectively 
his passion for Augusta; for to 
repent, he saw clearly, was equiva- 
lent to reforming. 

In Byron were two inimical views 
of existence. He could see all of 
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society, all of human life, from the 
eyes of an atheistical, melancholic 
man-of-quality, or he could be as 
prone to superstition as the most 
ignorant Corsican peasant with 
gold rings in his ears. He could be 
cértain that in the grave was eternal 
oblivion,, and at the same time 
quake with terror before his vision 
of a judgment when his sins—his 
sin—avould find him out. He did not 
bring reasoning to bear on these 
forebodings, they were in his blood. 
With his wife it was just the other 
‘ way. Her God was a merciful God. 
He had been born in faith, 
nourished in logic, ard she had 
learned to commune with him on 
mtimate terms; whereas Byron was. 
either fleeing from God like Cain, 
defying him, or denying his exist- 
ence altogether. His wife’s relevant 
criticisms angered, but at the same 
time impressed him. The fact that 
he respected her mind added to his 
burden. Sharper and sharper came 
the thrusts. He was going abroad. 
He could not bear the sight of her. 
She would not defy him and she 
would not exonerate him. She was 
his victim and his judge. She loved 
him as any weak girl might love 
her bandit lover, while her mind 
stood apart, critical, outraged, and 
on the rack. Pursued by creditors, 
half under the influence of a danger- 
ous drug, like Herod the Great, he 
committed the final act that was to 
destroy forever his peace of mind. 
His hysterical order that Lady 
Byron should quit the house with 
their child was the method he 
adopted for precipitating a crisis. 
She passed out of the door never 
again to set eyes on that counten- 
ance ‘in which the worship of a 
whole world lay.’ Like a drowning 
wave of enormous proportions the 
anguish of the past year bore down 
upon her. She was a woman whose 
husband had spurned her from his 
bed. It was Augusta he really 
loved; and the memory of his - 
wounding words, of the times when 
he had, with a covert insult, 
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dropped his eyes to avoid her gaze, 


or, ‘as she lay in bed: beside him, 
screamed with aversion.if she so 
much as touched him with her elbow, 
returned to leave her no possibility 
of doubt. There were two things 
that brought Lady Byron to her u 
alterable decision. One was hee 
` deep-seated conviction that her hus- 
band did not love her, and the other 
was an instinctive withdrawal from 
his views of life and his manner of 
living. His adulteries offered her 
the escape she had come to crave. , 
If he was not, in fact, mad, then 
she could never again return.to the 
degradations he had forced upon 
her. But what was there left to live 
for? Her child at this crisis was 
, only an encumbrance to her. One 


thing there was that bid her not. 


despair. High up, remote from the 
wreck of her days, she had con-’ 
served a temple where she could 
commune alone with her God. Her 
heart was ash, in, her ‘body was, an 
unlifting sickness, the ache in her 
head never ceased, while only the 
white light from this celestial shrine 
shone down to guide her steps. She 
was saved, but, had she known it, 

“her living spirit had been killed it 
the process, for now it was by dead 
moral precepts that she would pass 
her, days. Let Byron threaten and 
rave, let him hold her up to public 
contumely, let him bring down upon 
them both the whole framework of 
Europe, the very heavens them- 
selves might fall, his tears flow like 
drops of scalding lead, her decision 
was made, and God was on her 
side. 

Byron’s pride had received a 
killing blow. Profoundly, very pro- 
foundly, he feared and venerated 
the world. By this it is not meant 
that he was governed by worldly 
values. He spent much of his time 
in flouting the world, but he defied 
it as a king would wage war with 
his subjects; or rode it, ‘like 
Pyrrhus on his elephant.’ Combined 
with this truculent disposition was 
his deep-rooted spiritual loneliness. 
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On the one hand his wife’s deser- 
tion of him had delivered ‘him over 
defenceless to the rabble, and on ` 
the other he was abruptly deprived 
of a love which, though it had 
chafed his spirit, had yet given him 
a sense of ultimate safety. ‘It was 
to no purpose -that his friends. 
rallied round him. We can get a 
glimpse of the clumsy machinery 
which his most intimate associate, 
Lord Broughton, brought to bear 
on this intricately-knotted tragedy, 
by reading the ponderous justifica- 


_ tion he wrote much ‘later of his 


friend’s behaviour. Its’ obvious 
sarcasms veil a mind agape before ` 
a situation too subtle for its powers. 

The calm that her decision to 
part forever from her husband had 
brought to Lady Byron included 


-no calm where Augusta was 
concerned. Byron could, like 
Hephestus, go limping and out- ` 


raged into a violent banishment,, far 
from the island of his birth. She 
would pray for him as a nun might 
pray for a sinner, and she would 
punctiliously bring up his daughter 
according to his wishes. She would 
elucidate in cogent paragraphs, 
with her eye on posterity, doing 
him full justice, the story of.their ` 
separation; but the mere existence 
of Augusta was a menace to her 
peace of mind. In spite of Lady 
Byron’s many admirable qualities, 
we cannot read the letters that 
passed between her and Mrs. 
Villiers in regard to Augusta with- 
out recoil. With Byron out of the 
country Mrs. Leigh was already 
beginning to reap the harvest of 
her indiscretion. She was not, like’ 
Lady Byron, of a nature strong 
enough to remain indifferent to 
society, and she shrank before 
the averted heads and whispered 
innuendoes of snobbish drawing- 
rooms. There had always been a 
contest for her soul between Lord 
and Lady Byron and now the field 
had been left to Lady Byron alone. 

There is a subtle imbroglio of moral 
issues bound up in the relationship 


\ 


of these two women. It would seem 
that all the justice was on Lady 
Byron’s side. Augusta had caused 
her the deepest anguish a soul can 
suffer, yet Lady Byron had loved, 
and even trusted her. Another 
woman might have acted in a more 
primitive manner. But we cannot 
Judge by outward signs. The im- 
portant battles take place in the 
silence ` of the heart, in the 
brain’s passionate enclosure, where 
thoughts have an awful and a 
nimble presence; and where we 
have to choose between a good and 
an evil hidden’ from every eye. 
Augusta Leigh had been caught 
between two strong-willed charac- 
ters to be broken or to be saved, 
and she was broken. She was an 
opportunist and lived by little 
leases of false hope, by deceptions 
of others and deceptions of herself; 
and at the same time she had a 
pure stream of innocence that 
flowed on and on under the febrile 
betrayals of the hypocritical days. 
If Lady Byron would have gone to 
. the stake for her own pilgrim soul, 
Augusta Leigh would have stood 
up against the fiercest mob, if by 


so doing she could have sheltered: 


her brother. And this was saying 
a great deal. ‘Her love for her chil- 
dren, the harassed care she -had for 
her: spendthrift husband, her posi- 
tion as lady-in-waiting to the 


Queen, the good opinion of her. 


aristocratic relatives—all these 
were of the utmost ‘importance to 
her. Her piety was but a cloak’ she 
threw tardily about herself, and at 
the moment it would not, serve. 


She was one who accepted the’ 
opinion of others against herself. . 


Now she was a scattered woman, 
her heart wrung by her brother’s 
disgrace and banishment, not 
knowing-where to turn or how to 
act. The harriers were out, the pack 


was at her heels, and Byron had 


long ago written to Miss Milbanke 
that his sister was ʻas easily 
frightened as a hare.’ There never 
was an occasion when so great an 
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opportunity of magnanimity offered 
itself, and Lady Byron failed to’ 
meet it. She knew Augusta Leigh’s 
character vas no one else, and she 
now ‘brought her most astute intelli- 

_. gence to work her will upon it. One 
has in justice to her to. remember 
that she was surrounded by narrow 
counsellors; but in reality, it was 
her tell-tale blood that drove her 
down the road she had chosen, her 
swooning dread lest these two might 
lie, even yet, in each other’s arms. 
To be sure, she had her own 
exalted standards of truth and. 
nothing would ever have made her 
tell an out-and-out lie; but there 
are spiritual equivocations that are 
-more offensive than are the crudest 
mendacities, and we can hardly 

‘doubt that’ Lady Byron knew that 
her reason was meddling mischiev- 
ously with what was after all a 
straightforward exoneration. She 
might so easily have put her signa- 
ture to the paper offered her by 
Byron’s friends to clear his name 
of slander. The very faot that she 
refused to do so was in itself an 
accusation against Augusta. Lady 
Byron was conscious of her own 
‘superiority to her sister-in-law in 
intellect, in moral rectitude, and in 
spiritual intensity; and yet in some 
intangible, torturing way Augusta 
had caused her defeat with Byron. 
It was humility that had gained 
Augusta the love of her brother, 
and now this same trait was to 
deliver her into the hands of ‘the 
two women who, all unknown to 
her, were laying down with relent- 
less exactitude the prescribed path 
she was to tread. Lady Byron 
intended to make Augusta Leigh 
unequivocally aware of the full 
magnitude of her ‘crime,’ and then, 
if she was convinced that she was 
sufficiently conscience-smitten, she 

_ would, in the true Christian man- 
ner, raise her up and console her; 
thus fulfilling her promise to Lord 
Byron ‘not to desert Mrs. Leigh.’ 
Lastly, she would detach Augusta 
from any possibility of further inter- 
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course with her brother by under- 
mining her confidence in his ‘love 
for her, while at the same time 
covering her own tracks so that 
Byron would not know it was she 
who was responsible for the change 
that was taking place in his sister’s 
attitude toward him. In the detailed 
memorandum drawn up in prepara- 
tion for her interview with Augusta 
Leigh Lady Byron’s motives are 
clear, and no one can read this piti- 
less and adroit document without 
indignation. 

Among those who accept the fact 
of her illicit relationship with her 
brother we find few words of sym- 
pathy for Augusta Leigh. Super- 
ficial, fatuous, full of hypocrisy, 
she has been called, but her mis- 
fortune was that she should ever 
have placed herself in a situation 
where her particular kind of compli- 
ance could be so sorely mishandled. 
To note an hysterical self-abasement 
taking the place of her charming 
girlhood gaiety, a self-abasement 
having the defensive aggression of 
the defenceless, and turning in the 
end to a frozen apathy, is exces- 
sively painful. Pursued by men, 
who, preying upon her fears, found 
her a ready victim to blackmail, 
straining under the anxiety of her 
son’s and her husband’s debts, 
parted from her brother, the only 
person in the world with whom she 
could have talked freely, and who 
would have protected her ; not daring 
to write to him, both because she 
wished to save him remorse and 
because she could not help but be 
influenced by the mean rumours 
constantly dropped into her ear 
about his treachery to her; kept 
under a rigid surveillance by Lady 
Byron; and at last, having to see 
the child of her heart—hers and 
Byron’s love child—go from her, 
the victim of a fate more dire even 
than that of her parents—this 
became Augusta Leigth’s life. She 
was not a wise woman and she was 
not a brave one, but she always 
preserved, side by side with the 
60 


secret that a callous society had 
transmuted ‘into so deadly a poison 


for her, a gentle and a forgiving - | 


heart; and though she could write 
letters in which a false piety and 
lack of pride cause the reader to 
draw back with embarrassment, 
yet she remained to the end, always 
and essentiaHy, a victim of the 
duplicity and aggression of others. 
Lady Byron could quiet her Chris- 
tian conscience by opening her 
purse, and this she was ever ready 
to do, but that she should have 
withheld, until the hour when her 
rival lay at death’s door, the few 
words that could have brought 
Augusta Leigh relief is but another 
proof of the force of her old resent- 
ment. Dying of a disease that 
allowed her little respite from pain, 
utterly struck down and defeated, 
Augusta Leigh still retained to the 
end her old gracious humility; and 
tears of joy, like rain after a long 
drought, poured down her cheeks 
when she read on a scrap of paper 
in Lady Byron’s handwriting the, 
two words, so full of implications 
in their lifes story—‘Dearest 
Augusta.’ They had indeed been 
tardy in arriving. 

Of these three people whose hives 
had been so indissolubly inter- 
woven, it is, one feels, Lady Byron 
who comes nearest to being the 
victor, for ‘she could Always drive 
her restless anguish up through the 
channel of her moral illusions, and 
regain her ‘high purpose.’ She 
might have been tempted to write 
to her husband at least once—an 
ardent letter, or an angry letter, or 
a forgiving letter, or even a busi- 
ness letter, but ther silence was her 
refuge and ther steady revenge. To 
her dying day she fostered her 
chosen deception, so profitable to 
her spirit’s ease, that she was his 
greatest friend on earth. The half- 
defined hope of a final reconciliation 
that like a frail flower between 
stone flags had survived the pres- 
sure of ruthless principle, was only 


to be crushed with the news of 
his death. The last thread of her 
thraldom to this child of chaos was 
now severed, and it was only 
through his daughter Ada that she 
would sometimes summon back 
memories of the past. Then Ada too 
died, and the clue-thread of the 
maze was handed on to the last 
friend of her Spartan heart, her 
new priestly monitor, ‘the Genius 
of the Soul’s world,’ who filled her 
waning days. with a renascence of 
life-acceptance. 

As for Byron, never again after 
leaving England was he to find 
peace. He might ride out under the 
blazing Genoese sky on his horse 
à la Hussarde, wearing this blue 
velvet cap with its gold band and 
tassel and his embroidered jacket, 
and feel his disobedient blood bound 
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Carlyle: Prophet of To-day 
F. A. Lea. Routledge, 8s. 6d. 


There are a number of reasons 
why Carlyle, as Mr. Lea admits, is 
under a cloud to-day. His rhetori- 
cal style, his Biblical fervour and 
prophetic idiom, his reiterated de- 
nunciations of the whole demo- 
cratic, mechanistic set-up, 
dangerous affinities in his later 
writings with Fascism—all these 
have proved a barrier to sympathetic 
approach. The few literary critics 
who have cast a fastidious eye 
upon him have reduced him to a 
dramatic portrait-painter as they 
have reduced Milton to a supreme 
purveyor of art for art’s sake. Most 
others have turned their back on 
him with a shrug of distaste for his 
voluble Gothicism. Yet he was, 
perhaps, the greatest prophet and 
critic of his age and consequently, 


as Mr. Lea so clearly and 
trenchantly shows, of our age 
in which the disaster that he 


foresaw ‘has culminated. Mr. Lea 


his: 
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within his veins; he might experi- 
ence again and again the dizzy 
transports of carnal embraces; he 
might sit for hour after hour at his 
table unfurling through his pen. the 
pageant of his wrath, yet always 
over him, like a theavy pall, hung 
the silence of his wife. She had won 
the terrible battle! It was through 
no depravity of heart that he had 
been led to such an impasse. It was 
a “violence of nature in itself 
amounting almost to a kind of inno- 
cence that had brought about this 
conflict; and when, with the rain 
streaming down on the windows, 
and the thunder crashing overhead, 
he lay dying in the drear fishing 
town of Greece, it was the names of 
the two women he had loved, both 
so fatally, that were still upon his 
lips. 


calls him in one place ‘the con- 
sciousness of the French Revolu- 
tion,’ and says that he faced the 
duty from which Wordsworth 
shrank. Carlyle, he admits, may 
not -have succeeded in disclosing a 
beauty in the storm of the French 
Revolution as Wordsworth might 
have done. But he revealed a 
necessity and meaning in ‘it. He 
comprehended it imaginatively, and 
in so doing uncovered the abyss. 
And he was able to do this because 
he had experienced the abyss in 
himself, gone down into it, and 
emerged a newly-integrated being. 
From that time he saw human 
life and history organically, as a 
divine drama, and every individual 
and incident deriving its value from 
that fact. To recognise this is 
fundamental to an understanding 
of all his works. It is the inspira- 
tion of Sartor Resartus, and it 
drove him at last in despair at a 
world given over to the anarchy of 
half-living and false knowing into 
the reactionary regimentation of 
Shooting Niagara: and After. The 
man- who was more acutely aware, 
perhaps, than any of his genera- 
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tion of ‘the godless immeasurable 
“‘steam-engine,’’’ which alone is 
intelligible to the intellect, became 
the champion of the godless drill- 
sergeant who is the last refuge of 
the outraged moralist. t 

All this Mr. Lea most admirably 
shows. His criticism of the later 
Carlyle is the more weighty and 
poignant for his fine appreciation of 
the newly-converted seer, with his 
‘tenderness and gaiety, his enthu- 
siasm and prophetic vision,’ his 
refusal of abstract speculation, his 
imaginative immersion in the realm 
of human experience. 

Yet Mr. Lea’s suggestion that 
Sartor is the highest achievement. 
of the Romantic movement in 
Europe is only acceptable if we 
agree with him that the one im- 
pulse of the Romantic movement 
was away from the pure art forms 
rather than a striving to re-create 
- them. It is, too, only partially true 
that in Carlyle Romanticism turned 
from the problems of the individual 
to those of society. In all the great 
Romantics the problems of the in- 
dividual and of society were con- 
ceived, in different degrees, as one: 
Mr. Lea acknowledges this when 
he writes that the essential aim and . 
achievement of Romanticism, in 
England no less than in Germany, 
‘was the re-discovery, or re-crea- 
tion, of religion.’ -Whether, as he 
asserts, Blake and Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and Keats, Shelley and 
Carlyle, together with their German 
contemporaries, ‘were as intimately 
in contact with the divine as the 
noblest Catholic and Protestant 
mystics,’ it is quite impossible to 
say. 

But in a general way we may 
agree that they were committed to 
finding a religion ‘which was— 
what neither Catholicism nor 
Protestantism were—equal to the 
intellectual. progress of the epoch 
following the Reformation.” In 
searching for it they abandoned 
much of the traditional theology. 
But, as Mr. Lea remarks, ‘to sacri- 
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fice theology altogether is to sacri- 
fice the experience of generations, 
in which truth is balanced against 


truth and zeal moderated with 
humility.’ 
Of that fact, he concludes, 


‘Carlyle’s career is a tragic and 
portentous proof. The history of 
Europe—that of Protestant and 
Romantic Germany outstandingly 
—is symbolized in his history . . . 
of Catholic theology he was ignor- 
ant. In his search for a ‘‘ground 
plan of the All’’ he was directed to 
two (heretical) sources only: to the 
Calvinism of Scotland and the 
Idealism of Germany. The one 
strengthened his opinion of the 
irredeemability of the Scoundrel, 
and encouraged him to seek his 
own authority more and more ex- 


clusively in the Bible—the Old 
Testament in particular. . . . And 
German Idealism ... was not 


calculated to support his reverence 
for the individual.’ 

It would be wrong’, however, to 
infer from this quotation that Mr. 
Lea has failed to recognise in 
Carlyle a religious genius, a social 
critic, and an imaginative writer of 
the first rank. Only those, as he 
says, who have laid well to heart 


-the truth in Carlyle, deadly to all 


that is spurious in ‘democratic’ 
Liberalism, are in a position to 
measure and reject what -was 
warped in him. It is because this 
book unfolds that truth and in sug- 
gestive relation to such daemonic 
men as Cromwell, Napoleon, and 
Marx, that it is a significant tract 


for the times. HUGH 1’a, FAUSSET. 


The Letters of Llewelyn 
Powys. 

Selected and edited by Louis Wilkinson 
with an introduction by Alyse Gregory 
John Lane, 21s. 

Largely owing to the influence 
of Mr. Louis Wilkinson’s excellent 
books, the ‘Powys myth,’ as a 
thing in some sense distinct from 
the writings and paintings of the 


members of this unusual family, 
begins already to take a firm hold 
upon English literary history. Part 
of that myth (and the word is used 
in no pejorative sense) and one of 
its strongest features is the ‘Powys 
solidarity’ to which Mr. Wilkinson 
has referred elsewhere. These nine 


brothers and sisters, whether or no ` 


they be ‘artists’. of one kind or 
another, have all of them highly 
developed individualities, yet the 
most remarkable and important 
thing about all of them .is their 
relatedness one to another; first 
and foremost, they are Powyses. 
On the negative side there is the 
obvious danger, made somewhat 
apparent in a collection of letters 
such as these, that a family so 
united may become in some degree 
a mutual admiration’ society ; inevit- 
ably, one cannot be quite objective 
about those of one’s kin of whom 
one is passionately fond. But on the 
positive side is this same passionate 
fondness; in these letters is every 
indication of what might be called 
the social yalue of family solidarity ; 
a relationship with humanity in 
general, which seems directly to 
arise from his relationship with his 
family, is very clearly to be dis- 
cerned in Llewelyn Powys and his 
writings—indeed, part of his great- 
ness lies in his awareness of rela- 
tion with his universe. Perhaps a 
little less than from his books, 
Llewelyn Powys emerges from his 
letters a man of moral courage, 
integrity, warmth of heart, forth- 
rightness and fearlessness before 
adversity and the threat of death; 
here, one feels, quite simply, is a 
good man and a lovable one. And 
these qualities are made plain 
almost exclusively in intimate 
letters to his own’ brothers and 
sisters, letters in which matters 
touching his deeper thoughts and 
` beliefs are not often discussed. (As 
an indication of the ‘family’ nature 
of this volume one may remark 
that it is not until page 104 that a 
letter appears which is addressed 
to anyone who is not a relation— 
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and then it is addressed to 
Mr. Wilkinson, Llewelyn -Powys’s 
‘ oldest friend) whom he calls 
‘brother’ in no superficial sense.) 
It ‘was perhaps a mistake to 
-imply in the publisher’s ‘blurb’ 
(where such mistakes too often 
occur), that Llewelyn Powys’s 
letters are comparable with those 
of Keats, Byron, Diderot and 
Flaubert as a reflection of their 
writer’s character. Keats, at least 
for the present writer, said more 
of himself in his letters than in his 
poems, while Llewelyn Powys says 
more of himself in his other 
writings than in ‘these letters 
{less ‘family’ letters might have 
been another matter). , In such 
books ‘as Impassioned Clay and 
Glory of Life, not to mention 
his best, Love and Death, 
seems to me to be the full per- 
sonality of Llewelyn Powys, and 
that immortality in any other aspect 
of which this noble atheist and 
poetic realist could not believe. 
Something must be said of Miss 
Alyse Gregory’s introduction to this 
book, which is in itself a small 


P 


masterpiece; to be able to write of: 


her husband with such loving de- 
tachment, wit, lucidity and lack of 
partiality or sentimentality is an 
pe AE in itself. She has a 

le as rarely beautiful 
Liewelys Powys’s own; it moves 
the reader deeply by virtue of the 
very restraint and clarity with 
which she expresses what moves 
her; it is surely the justification of 
her husband’s description of her as 


a dorian personality. p H. warn. 


More Poems from the 
Forces 
Edited by oe Rhys. 
Routledge, 8s. 

It is a Doe cry from the early 
eighteenth-century— 


Hark! now the drums beat up again 
For ‘all true soldiers gentlemen, 
Then let us list and march I say 
Over the hills and far away... . 


to Wilfred Owen’s — 
63 


a 


as. 
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What passing bell for these who die as 

cattle? . 

but it is as true now as ever that 
poetry flourishes in war-time. 
People turn to poetry because they 
are seeking a short cut, an answer- 
in-a-nutshell. During the last war 
the Brooke-Grenfell-Kipling-Sorley 
lot, who saw nobility and glory 
through the red glass of blood, 
gave the required answer; and the 
group including Owen, Graves, 
Blunden, Sassoon, Read, Rosen- 
berg, Thomas, West, for whom 
the cataclysm meant infuriation, 
futility, degradation, raised an un- 
answerable question. In this war we 
often hear ‘Where are the war 
poets?’ The reply is surely that 
they are all over the place, writing 
in the periodicals that still print 
verse, publishing volumes, appear- 
ing in anthologies. 

Rhys’s recently-compiled second 
volume of Poems from the Forces 
gives a wealth of material in which 
we can observe and be touched by 
the effect of war on those who have 
been brought up under its threat 
and are now part of it. These 
writers do not share the feelings of 
Kipling’ s ‘For All We Have and 
Are’; nor the glorious sacrificial 

-mood of Brooke; they are more 
than familiar with Owen. And, 
since Owen, has appeared the 
Auden - Lewis - Spender - MacNeice 
gang with their profound influence 
on intellectual readers of poetry. 

Hence, to some extent, the 
themes and the technique of the 
poems in this collection. The war 
has made fundamental things im- 
portant again. A number of these 
poets are concerned with love: 
(Cromer, Ewart, Fletcher, for ex- 
ample), with natural scenes (Hamp- 
son, Bourne, Beeching), with the 
soldier’s nostalgia for other places 
(Fuller, Haggard, Treece), with 
the death of comrades (Baker, 
Patricia Ledward, Mallalieu), and, 
most significant, with meditation 
‘on the ultimate. Francis Scarfe’s 
‘Meditations: the Pearl of Life’ 
and Hampson’s ‘To the Spirit of 
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Being’ are both distinguished 
poems. It is inevitable that war 
should act as a forcing-house for 
conclusions, just as it curtails the 
practice that perfects style. 

There is little in form and struc- 
ture that is itself arresting; one 
notes with relief the lack of incom- 
prehensible reference and clever- 
ness. There are echoes of Auden 


(in Henry Treece’s ‘Ballad’ for 
instance) and of Hopkins (John 
Prichard). On the whole they are 


based on traditional rhythms, and 
their originality lies in imagery and 
in passionate sincerity of feeling. 

A moral philosopher could per- 
haps tell us whether it is more or 
less noble to enter the war unbol- 
stered by the glorious illusions of 
1914: young men now have, in 
Julian Tennyson’s words, ‘much 
more definite notions as to what 
we have to expéct.’ I know -only 
that these poems are deeply 
moving;, here are the articulate 
men in the air, on sea and land 
—English, Scottish, Australian, 
Welsh, American, Jewish, South 
African, Canadian—who in speak- 
ing primarily for themselves speak 
for their fellows, whether describ- 
ing immeasurable boredom or, in. 
spite of the thirties, affirming 

Life cannot be outstripped, 

Life—the full-of-flaws, the flawless. 

We have here memorable descrip- 
tions of parachute-descents, prison- 
camps, searchlights, pubs, convoys, 
the Russian front, through the eyes 
of individual sensitive people. Most 
often in these poems there are 
separate strands, war and poetry: 
but there are some writers here fine 
enough to transmute the very ‘stuff ` 
of war itself into poetry—Symons, 
Prince, Rook, Scarfe, Hampson, 
Fuller, Fraser can all do this. 

This volume is another proof that 
there is a living poetry among us, 
that we are moving out of ‘the 
bottleneck that verse was getting 
into in the thirties, and that circu- 
lation is being resumed. The book 
is dedicated to the U.S.S.R. . 

PHBE ASHBURNER. 
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The Husbandry of Peace 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


The flow of books bidding us 
baok to the land continues unabated. 
It is as much a sign of the times as 
the popularity of Commonwealth, 
though it points in a contrary direc- 
tion, The back to the land move- 
ment is, potentially, more funda- 
mental than Commonwealth. But 
both, in so far as they assume a 
compatibility of their social revolu- 
tions with the prosecution of total 
war, lack solid foundations. They 
are idealistic, in Marx’s sense of 
the word. 

Back to the land means acilfice: 
The sacrifice, for the aware and 
determined ‘Individual, is not too 
great. It is the sacrifice of false 
values for true ones, of the abstract 
for the concrete, of egoism for 
humility, disorder for discipline, of 
partiality for wholeness. In those 
terms, indeed, it appears no sacri- 
fice at all, But the actual making of 
the sacrifice, the process of adjust- 
ment, can be painful enough. Not 
many who, though they rebel 
against it, have been nurtured inan 
urban - industrial civilisation, are 
aware how thoroughly they are per- 
meated by its values: by the idea, 
for example, that they -are entitled 
to ‘‘leisure,’’ and that | this 
‘“‘Jeisure’’ is necessary to them for 
the cultivation of their personalities. 
This whole nexus of ideas and ex- 
pectations is an integral part of 
the urban industrial’ civilisation: 
indeed, ‘its ‘essential morality. 
Eradicating. it is not a painless 


operation. It requires an inward 
revolution to grasp intellectually 
and know by experience that 


‘leisure’? is a conception alien to 
agriculture and human wholeness. 
Rest it permits and demands: ‘‘Joy- 


A 


ful work and fearless rest,’’ as 
William Morris put it; it will allow 
real positive holiday—of rejoicing, 
not escape. 

If the individual finds the adjust- 
ment hard, how much more will the 
nation? The sacrifice at the national 
level becomes forbidding. To accept, 
deliberately, its decline from the 
ranks of the Great Powers; for 
Britain to chose to become a small 
nation, in the same spirit as a hand- 
ful of individuals have elected to 
become ‘‘small men’’—this is too 
much to ask of the nation. ` It is no. 
wonder, therefore, that the advo- 
cates of back to the land tend to 


. cling to the superficies of their de- 


mands, and present it as a revolu- 
tion without tears, at the national 
level. H this is.a ‘deliberate tactic, 
it is a dangerous one; if it is uncon- 
scious (as it often appears to be), it 
is laying up trouble for the future. 

Mr. Ronald Duncan’s Journal of 
a Husbandman* comes nearer to 
the bone. The title is deceptive. It 
is the journal of the leader and 
financier of a pacifist agricultural 
community which failed. It is very 
well-written: almost too well-writ- 
ten, because it leaves behind the 
suspicion that Mr. Duncan is still a 
good way from having sweated the 
intellectual out of himself. The 
journal of a husbandman would be 
a more humdrum affair: neither 
would -it be so blithely innocent of 
a balance-sheet. 

But as the lively and brilliant 
record—the first of its kind—of an 
attempt at a pacifist agricultural 
community which failed it has, in 
addition to its own shrewd and 





*JouRNAL OF A HUSBANDMAN. By Ronald 
Duncan. (Faber) 8s. 6d. 
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sometimes waspish vitality, an addi- 
tional importane. Briefly the story 
is this. In June, 1939, Mr. Duncan 
purchased a derelict small farm of 
forty acres in Devon, with the ìn- 
tention of “founding a community, 
an order based on agriculture’ 
(order iù the monastic sense). 

By based on agriculture I mean that 
it should grow its own food, bake its 
own bread, and weave its own clothes. 
I feel that these activities not only 
impose the precise economic repentance 
“we require, but that they contain some 
of the elements of a spiritual commu- 
nion. Besides which, we are sick of 
ideas which never get anywhere but 


tepid flat pamphlets bulging with abstrac- 


tions and suppositions. 

There goes the whole-hogger. It 
is a brave vision—this of the wholly 
self-subsistent community—but it is 
not to be realized easily on 400 
acres, let alone 4o. 


By January, 1941, there were 10 


members: average age 24. ‘“Before 
the war we were all pen-pushers, 
either paid or unpaid; none of us 


with any farming experience.” By` 


October, 1942, all had left: the first 
to come was the last to go. He had 
stuck it more than three years. Mr. 
Duncan, I gather, is now farming 
his 40 acres alone, _ 

My neighbours who for three years 
have not commented on my experiment 
in community-farming have, now that 
I have abandoned it, expressed them- 
selves plainly: as Yeoford said: ‘‘Every- 
body makes mistakes. I once went in 
for keeping moor-ponies.’? But they 
have all been helpful. One has offered 
to plough out my potatoes, and another 
dray the dung. And they threshed my 
wheat when their own corn was un- 
carried. 

I may have failed to form a commu- 
nity, but I have found one—very much 
alive, a part of England worth living 
for. 

There perhaps it might be left, with 
Mr. Duncan having learned his 
lesson: a wiser and happier man 
by the dispersal of his community. 
But since this journal is the cham- 
pion of agricultural community, it 
behoves us to examine the record 
more closely. Most agricultural 
communities established by pacifists 
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during this war have failed. The 
chief reason has been that the mem- 
bers, like Mr. Duncan’s group, 
were unprepared and unable to 
accept the discipline of the job. But 
even if Mr. Duncan’s men had been 
able to do so, and if Mr. Duncan 
himself had been a skilled farmer, 
the idea that ten people could be 
wholly self-subsistent on 40 acres of 
completely derelict land was un- 
realistic. Most agricultural com- 
munities have been unrealistic in 
much the same way. As things 
were, Mr. Duncan’s experiment can 
have lasted as long as it did only 
because he had considerable pri- 
vate resources. Certainly, the com- 
munity must have been supported 
largely out of his own pocket. 

It is a pity Mr. Duncan gives no" 
figures. Without them it is impos- 
sible to prove that the enterprise 
was economically hopeless from the 
beginning. But I have little doubt 
that it was; or that even if the com- 
munity had consisted of a band of 
heroes, many of them would have 
had to leave, if it was to be truly 
self-supporting. But they were very 
far from heroes. As Mr. Duncan 
depicts them, they were a poor lot, 
even for a _ pacifist community. 
Which is saying a good deal. 

Community experiments have ex- 
posed in a glaring light the chief 


` weakness of English pacifism. It is, 


too often, an exaggerated form of 
atomistic English individualism: an 
infinite number of little consciences, 
claiming for their indisciplined egos 
divine inspiration; professing a 
belief in an abstract ‘‘democracy,”’ 
which consists in conscientious 
objection ad infinitum, and leads 
straightway to the paralysis of any 
communal enterprise. When one re- 
flects that many casual groups of 
such people, who would have ‘‘made 
a mess -of running a whelk-stall,” 
as somebody put it, flung them- 
selves into the pecilliarly arduous 
job of communally making a living 
from the land, without previous 
experience, it is not so much their 


failure that needs explaining as 
that they continued to exist at all. 
The explanation is simple: they 
existed until they had consumed all 
the capital available. 

Mr. Duncan was the capitalist of 
one such enterprise. He has not 
done so badly. He has made out of 
his experience an entertaining, in- 
structive and sometimes profound 
book, which should be popular 
enough to enable him to recoup a 
fraction of his loss. Nor will it do 
any real harm if its effect should be 
to discredit agricultural community, 
or even to make pacifists on the 
land something of a laughing-stock. 


This particular job, as I have in-, 


sisted again and, again, needs 
dedicated , men; and the more 
thoroughly the half-hearted are 
warned off, the better for every- 
body. People who feel that they 
have been.condemned to agriculture 
for the duration, and who think 
that agricultural community is the 
analogue of a progressive and com- 
fortable Wormwood Scrubs, are 
the worst conceivable human 
material for the enterprise. Mr. 
Duncan appears to have collected 
little else—wwith the exception of the 
first to come and the last to go. 

That brings up the question of 
Mr. Duncan himself. On’ internal 
evidence I should say that, when he 
began his venture, he was a pacifist 
of a rather superficial kind: one 
with plenty of intellectual curiosity 
and energy, a gift for trenchant 
writing, yet so far as I can see 
without the root of the matter of 
pacifism in him. I doubt whether he 
has it even now. His experience may 
have made of him an enterprising 
and imaginative farmer; but there 
is no sign that it has strengthened 
his pacifism. On the contrary, one 
has the feeling that at. the end his 
agriculture and his pacifism are now 
at loggerheads. 

For Mr. Duncan himself that is 
probably a sign of progress. The 
previous convergence of the two 
was merely ideological: they were 
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forced apart by the necessities , of 
action. And that has led Mr. 
Duncan, like other enthusiastic 
practitioners of an agricultural 
renascence, into an attitude to 
which the much abused word 
Fascist is not wholly inapplicable. 
The impossibility of persuading a 
group of half-baked pacifists to 
accept the necessity of leadership 
has driven him into toying with the 
idea of dictatorship and almost 
vomiting at the word democracy. 
That ts human: all too human, 
though it does not square even with 
the reality of community he has 
found with his farmer-neighbours. 
But far more important than this 
discrepancy is the fact that his ex- 
perience has led him to obscure the 
truth that pacifism and agricultural’ 
renascence really are inseparable. 
At the national level that is self- 
evident. Any nation which acts on 
the premiss that a permanent and 
not a transitory renascence of agri- 
culture is essential to society be- 
comes incapable of waging modern 
war. It is not so evident, but is still 
more significantly true, at the level 
of the individual and the group. The 
local community of agriculturists, 
which Mr. Duncan believes he has 
found, is nevertheless dying. It is 
being strangled by the pressure of 
the centralized state and- the exi- 
gencies of. total war. The apparent 
prosperity of agriculture is ficti- 
tious. It is based on draining the 
fertility and neglecting’ the capital 
equipment of the land; and alsa 
upon a quite inequitable depression 
of the wage of the farm-worker 
as compared with the industrial 
worker. It is unjust that the farm- 
worker’s wage should be lower than 
that of: the engineer. But if it were 
ratsed to the same level, either the 
subsidy would become enormous, or 
the price of agricultural produce 
would have to be raised to the same 
extent, say, as the price of coal. 
One reason for this differential 
treatment of the farm-worker is that 
industrial workers are concentrated, 
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whereas farm-workers are scat- 
tered; industrial workers are easily 
organized, command solid blocks of 


votes, and become an effective 
pressure group ‘under “‘democ- 
racy.’’* 


This cleavage between the agri- 
cultural and the industrial worker is 
maintained and deepened by the 
whole ethos of the Trade Union 
Movement, with its evil principle 
of maintaining the relative level of 
wages. If before the war the 
engineer was getting £4 to the 
farm-worker’s 42, the farm-worker 
is to be condemned to get half the 
engineer’s wages for ever and ever. 
-This iniquity is a principle of 
‘Labour policy. If in the improbable 
event of a moral revolution in Trade 
Union policy, there were a genuine 
equality in workers’ wages, an 
agricultural’ revolution would be 
inevitable. Agriculture, as at present 
practised, simply could not carry 
the burden. The only solution would 
be to drive half the agricultural 
workers off the land and replace 
them ‘by machines..And that would 
be no solution at all. It would 
merely intensify the problem of 
mass-unemployment, and further 
impoverish the land. 

. There is indeed no solution con- 
ceivable on the .present lines of 
national development.: To find a 
“solution one ‘has to break with the 
system altogether. That can only be 
‘done by a revival of subsistence 
agriculture. And ‘subsistence agri- 
culture can only be revived (and 
that very gradually) by communi- 
ties. Buta community need not be 
conceived as a deliberate and novel 





*Another, deeper reason, is that the farm- 
worker, stands in personal relation with 
the boss, and has a conscience towards 
-the job as a whole: he is inhibited from 
pressing his wage-demand beyond what 
the farm will bear. Agriculture is not 
* inffersonal, like I.C.I. It is an anomaly 
in ‘the industrial society—-an obstinate 
anomaly. Hence its, power to regenerate 
society. Hence also- the fanatical deter- 
mination of State socialists to extirpate its 
regenerative power, and flatten it into mass- 
production. ` 
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creation. The small family farm 
may be an effective community; so 
might the ordinary tenant-farmer 
and his men. What is required is 
a determined corporate effort of a 
body of people working the land to 
edge themselves as far as they can 
out of the material tentacles of the 
money-economy and the mental grip 
of the money-value. No matter how 
the community nucleus is formed— 
whether naturally by the family 
group, or deliberately by the 
gathering together of like-minded 
men and women—it must be com- 
posed of people determined to. sacri- 
fice the current values of industrial, 
competitive and war-making so- 
ciety. 

The translation of this elemental 
truth into action is the problem. 
Those who comfort themselves with 
the notion that agriculture will be 
safeguarded because maximum 
food-production is necessary to 
national defence will be bitterly dis- 
illusioned. What they will get from 
a nation anticipating another total 
war, and therefore preparing for. ft, 


Js an agriculture left as nearly dere- 


lict as may be—a skeleton agricul- 
ture. An agriculture with flesh and 
blood needs peace. The chances 
of real international peace—as op- 
posed to the pause before new total 
war—are remote. To look to the 
national state to sponsor a per- 
manent agricultural renascence is 
vain. i 

But a healthy agriculture not 
only needs peace; it also breeds 
peace. If groups of people are pre- 
pared to base their lives on a 
healthy agriculture, independently 
of the State, and see the job 
through, they will (as far as in them 
lies) have created a cell of a peace- 
ful society. It will also be a cell 
of a religious society, because the 
determining value will be one 
that is incompatible with individual- 
ism, acquisitiveness and total war. 
The main line of this effort must be 
subsistence-farming; and `though, 
by: the nature of modern “society, 


i 


complete self-subsistence is un- 
attainable, enough independence of 
the market can be achieved to 
enable a farming group to fulfil its 
primary obligation to the land. 
The war which has driven so 
many pacifists to the land, and 
made average agriculture tempor- 
arily profitable, is the appointed 
opportunity for this effort. But the 
opportunity is not easy to take. 
Agriculture needs relatively heavy 








capitalization. Again, speaking 
roughly, one may say that the wil- 
lingness of pacifists to live on less 
than the statutory wage has up to 
the present been offset by their lack 
of skill: so that a pacifist agricul- 
tural community is roughly on the 
same level quâ economic enterprise 
as an ordinary. farm employing 
two-thirds. of the same labour- 
power. In so far as farming is 
mechanized the difference in skill 
may not count for much. Pacifists 
on the whole make competent 
tractor-drivers. But the develop- 
ment of thighly-mechanized farming 
is a line which pacifist agriculturists 
need to be very circumspect in fol- 
lowing. For one thing, they have 
nothing’. original to contribute to 
agriculture in that province; for 
another, the possibility of their 
making an original contribution 
lies in a different direction—in the 
pioneer work of discovering the 
right relation between the machine 
and the land, and of discovering 
the maximum number of people who 
can maintain themselves ata simple 
but fully human ‘‘standard of life” 
on a given acreage. Unless pacifist 
agriculturists keep these two specific 
aims clearly in mind and pursue 
them steadily, they will find that 
they: have done nothing more signi- 
ficant than change their occupation. 
A peculiar contribution to society 
is required of pacifist agriculturists. 
They have to offer a valid and signi- 
ficant pattern of living to the 
ordinary folk who are now suffering 
the terrible frustrations of a com- 
petitive industrial society. Ordinary 
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folk do not ‘command capital 
enough for agriculture. They will 
have to borrow it.. Pacifists have 
to prove that money can be safely 
lent to an agricultural community 
at a reasonable rate of: interest, 
whether by the government or pri- 
vate individuals. They have to prove 
that more families can be sustained 
from the land at a simple, decent 
human level than are now sus- 
tained. They have to prove that, 
while fulfilling both these condi- 
tions, they can do their duty by the 
land. If they can prove these three 
things, they will have done some- 
thing for which future generations 
will be grateful. In proving these 
things (if they can be proved) agri- 
cultural communities will prove 
other subtler things besides. | 

For this effort, thé ethos of paci- 
fism is necessary. Or rather, in this 
effort the ethos of pacifism will be 
discovered, or the effort will fail. 
Mr. Duncan’s effort, failed, really 
because his group was incapable of 
the éthos of pacifism. For it is un- 
fortunately true that the ethos of 
pacifism and the ethos. of pacifists 
are very different things.’ It is rare 
indeed that the pacifist land-worker 
comes to the job of agricultural 
community having learned the 
natural discipline of the land- 
worker’s' job, still less the patri- 
archal and communal discipline of 
the family farm. Generally, he 
comes to it with high-flown notions 
of community as a form of living 
wherein harmony is miraculously 
achieved by every one doing as he 
likes. Since many pacifists are of 
sectarian religious derivation this 
obvious anarchy is conveniéntly 
concealed by the idea of acting as 
the spirit moves. Mr. Duncan’s 
contained a conspicuous 
example of this congenital fallacy. 
I have known one who 'rejected the 
very notion of leadership on the un- 
assailable ground that ‘‘ his leader 
was Christ.” 

To achieve discipline without - 
dictatorship, to combine democracy 
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is the ethical 


problem of agricultural community., 


In solving that problem pacifists 
learn something about the nature of 
pacifism, which neither argument, 
nor even imagination, can teach 
them. Pacifism involves a re-birth. 
And for the most part pacifists 
either have no notion what that 
means, or believe that they got it 
- over when they were converted or 
saved or whatever it is happens to 
sectarians in youth. It is hard to 
decide which is worse: a-precocious 
certainty of salvation or no sense of 
the need of salvation at all. 

The agricultural community 
should look primarily for salvation 
in the job of agriculture, in the dis- 
cipline, the reverence and the 
humility that come of looking upon 
the land as a living thing to be 
loved and cherished and obeyed. 
That is the primary bond that 
should unite an agricultural com- 
munity: a common sense of what 
the land demands and a common 
determination to give it willing 
obedience. When that basis is 
achieved, many other things are 
added in a simple harmony. But an 
agricultural community that does 
not learn to love the Jand, but 
treats it simply as the corpus vile of 
an industrial enterprise is surely out 
of the right way. “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God, and all these 
things shall be added unto you. . .” 

All pacifism, of the British variety 
anyhow, is ultimately of Christian 
derivation; but for the most part, 
where its derivation is immediately 
Christian, it derives from an atom- 
istic and excessively sectarian 
Christianity, and its ethos is con- 
sequently anarchical. Into Chris- 
tianity of this kind, reverence for 


the land re-introduces the element . 


of divine-natural law which sec- 
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tarian Christianity so disastrously 
discarded after the Reformation. 
Hence there is bound to be what we 
may call a basic catholicism in agri- 
cultural community. But though I 
do not wish even to imply a criti- 
cism of those who (like Erice Gill) 
hold that an explicit return to 
Roman Catholicism is involved in 
such a movement, for my own part 
I cannot accept this. Perhaps when 
Roman Catholicism has undergone 
a re-birth analogous to, that which 
is required of an agricultural com- ` 
munity, if it is to live and not die, 
there’may bea convergence. Till’ 
then, I am convinced, agricultural 
community will do best to go its 
own way and make its own dis- 
coveries, in the twin realms of 
action and faith. Its life, its power 
to be and to grow, consists in and 
depends upon the unity of those two 
things. 

By consenting to its identification 
with old religious forms, Catholic 
or Protestant, the agricultural com- 
munity will blur its vision of its 
own true purpose. The traditional 
Christian doctrine of the polarity of 
supernatural and natural belongs to 
the past. The society built upon its 
foundations has disintegrated; the 
supernatural has no power, the 
belief has been destroyed, the values 
are universally rejected. 

The old synthesis cannot be re- 
vived in the old form. The new one, 
when it comes, will be based on a 
new doctrine—of which the old was 
a temporary vehicle. The new doc- 
trine will’ proclaim and its disciples 
prove the interpenetration’ of the 
spiritual and the physical. Achieved 
in man, in little groups of men and 
women, working patiently for a 
new harmony, it may slowly re- 
colonize the waste lands of our 
massive apostasy. 
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Progress In Education 


F. A. LEA 


Not long ago I was invited to 
open a discussion on ‘‘The Content 
of Progressive Education.’’ Now, if 
there is one word in our language 
which deserves to be superannuated 
it is surely this ‘word ‘‘progres- 
sive.” It begs every possible ques- 
tion. For what, in-its educational 
context, has it come to mean? 
Simply, education in accordance 
with the latest theories and tech- 
nigues, more especially if these 
happen to involve a relaxation of 
outward disciplines. The assump- 
tion that the latest 1s the best is 
wholly arbitrary; and more than 
questionable. It is, in fact, nothing 
but a manifestation of that belief 
in automatic progress which was 
the faith of the bourgeoisie during 
the nineteenth century. It belongs 
with atheism and scientism, 
mechanisation ‘and „division of 
labour, and all thosé other typically 
bourgeois ideas whose staunchest 
upholders to-day are the - Com- 
munists. , 

Progressive education, as that is 
generally understood, is the educa- 
tional counterpart of laissez-faire. 
The truth of this can be confirmed 
by a study of Herbert Spencer’s 
Essays on Education, a once-cele- 
brated volume, contáining in em- 
bryo still most of the leading ideas 
of progressivists. Spencer is per- 
fectly conscious of thè kinship be- 
tween the kind of education he 
opposes and the feudal régime of 
restrictions, political, social and 
‘economic ; between the principles he 


upholds and those of nineteenth, 


century liberalism: ‘‘The decline of 
authority, whether papal, philos- 
ophic, kingly or tutorial is essen- 
tially one phenomenon; in each of 
its a$pects a leaning towards free 
action is seen alike in the working 
out of the change itself, and in the 
new forms of theory and practice to 
which the change has given birth.” 


That progressive education is the 
counterpart of laissez-faire—herald 
of universal prosperity, culture 
and peace—is, for Spencer, its 
triumphant justification. Is it for 
us? - . ay 
The philosophical foundation of 


‘liberalism is twofold. It is founded 


partly upon belief in the goodness 
of the unregenerate man (or child), 
partly upon belief in the possibility 
of regeneration for every man. Both 
beliefs are discoverable in Rous- 
seau. If the Social Contract is the 
testament of liberalism in politics, 
that of liberalism in education is 
Emile. Of these two beliefs, the one 
is false and unchristian, the source 
of all that is evil and self-destruc- 


` tive in liberal democracy; the other 


true, Christian and the source of 
all that is genuinely progressive. 
Who is to separate them? In the 
works of Spencer and the work of 
progressive educationalists they are 
all but inextricably intertwined. Yet 
separated they must be, or the false 
will carry the true with it down to 
disaster. 

The false theory had its excuses, 
alike in politics and pedagogy. As 
against the feudalist who asserts 
only the duties of man (the other 
man), there is something to be said 
for the Jacobin who declares the 
rights of man (this man). If one 
proclaims the présent fitness of all 
men to take responsibility for them- 
selves and society, the other is not 
less wrong in maintaining that such 
fitness is inconceivable and there- 
fore useless to seek. But he only is 
right. who, while realising the 
irresponsibility of the many, still 


devotes himself to making them 


responsible; who admits that all 
men may attain to disinterested- 
ness, and that nothing is so impor- 
tant as that they should. In so far 
as democracy in France derived 
from Rousseau’s Christian inspira- 
tion, it was more than a mere nega- 
tion of feudalism, destined endlessly 
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to re-create its opposite. In so far 
as, in England, it derived from the 
Christian inspiration of noncon- 
formists and occasional churchmen, 
it was creative and truly progres- 
sive. True democracy is something 
to be realised gradually, for ideally 
it depends upon the resolution of an 
aristocracy to exclude from the 

‘government all who are as yet 
incapable of wielding it disin- 
terestedly, and yet to work unremit- 
tingly for the day when all shall be 
capable. The. two deadly enemies 
of democracy are Toryism and 
Jacobinism, 

What is true in the political is 
true in the educational field. A vast 
amount of ‘‘progressive’’ theory 
and practice is no more than a 
heated reaction against old inertia 
and abuse; very many ‘‘progres- 
sive’ school-teachers ‘are mere 
rebels against conventions that hap- 
pened to bruise them. What one 
might call, after its most obvious 
manifestation, ‘‘the anti-Fascist 
mentality’? is rife among them: 
the mentality that knows what it 
hates and never learns what it 
loves. In “‘progressive schools’’ you 
will find Pacifists and Communists, 
Anarchists and Quakers, exhibiting 
a Popular Front the politicians well 
might envy: but only at the price 
`of a tactful agreement never to 


specify positive objectives more 
clearly than by the reiteration 
of “freedom,” ` “equality? and 


‘‘democracy’—a democracy that 
can be exemplified from Russia or 
America or Switzerland as you 
please. For any more precise defini- 
tion would involve a whole theory 
of society. and the nature of man, 
and then where would Christian and 
materialist find themselves? Where 
then those amicable and endless dis- 
cussions of means, possible only so 
long as the ends remain undefined? 

Progressive education is vitiated 
by the same ambiguity as progres- 
sive politics. There is so much that 
is precious .in it; too; and yet all 
this is accidental and in constant 
72 


jeopardy so long as its true and 
only firm, foundation is not recog- 
nised, in that view of society and 
the nature of man which is the 
foundation of true democracy as 
well. Real educational progress 
depends as surely as political pro- 
gress on a philosophy Christian in 
origin, and is just as surely 
threatened by Toryism on the-one 
hand and Jacobinism on the other. 
$ 

How keenly all this was realised 
by the greatest educational reformer 
England has yet produced, the cen- 
tenary of whose death was con- 
ceded last year! Never was there 
a man more isolated in the politics 
of his day than Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
simply because of the penetration 
with which he lamented the divorce 
between politics and religion. On 
the one side stood the massed 
forces of reaction, Christian by pro- 
fession, but confining their Chris- 
tianity to the Church; on the 
other the forces of reform, ex- 
asperated into abandoning Chris- 
tianity altogether in favour of 
Benthamite utilitarianism. “If I 
had two necks,” he said on the eve 
of the Great Reform Bill, “I should 
think that I had a very good chance 
of being hanged by both.” ` 


Attacked. by the Conservatives as 
a Radicat and by the Radicals as a 
moralist, Arnold occupied a position 
very like that of his friend and 
exact contemporary, Thomas Car- 
lyle. The condition of England, with 
its starving, cholera-stricken poor, 
haunted ‘him ‘like a personal 
calamity,” dnd he began to suspect 
that its “judgment was now as surely 
fixed as that of Babylon.’’ But, 
unlike Carlyle, he was. and remained 
a Christian, in the tradition (as he 
put it) of the Lord Protector. He 
believed—and it was the centre of 
that faith which was the centre of 
his life—that salvation was possible 
for any and every man, and that a 
participation in the government of 


the Church pre-required it—the 
Church being the whole Christian 
community. The idea of a special 
grace entitling the clergy alone to 
the government was his horror, and 
the cause of his almost violent out- 
bursts against the ‘‘Newmanites.’’ 
But, since his ideal was that every 
man should be a Christian, the 
Christian community became, in his 
aspiration, identical with the politi- 
cal community; he looked forward 
to the day when every man should 
share in the government of the 
nation. Arnold was a thorough- 
going Christian democrat. 


These were the views on society 


and the nature of man which under- 
lay his work of educational reform. 
Excluded from the larger field of 
politics, he was forced to concen- 
trate all his energy and nobility 
upon the community, at Rugby. 
“‘He governed the school precisely 
on the same principles as he would 
have governed a great empire,” 
said his former pupit and biog- 
rapher, Dean Stanley. That is to 
say, his one paramount aim was to 
educate his boys for citizenship of 
a Christian democracy. He did not 
assume, with the Tory educational- 
ists, that even a measure of dis- 
interestedness and responsibility 
was beyond the attainment of boys; 
neither, on the other hand, would 
he allow that a boy, of whatever 
age, had only to be trusted with 
responsibility in order to wield ‘it 
wisely: ‘‘My great desire is to 
teach my boys to govern them- 
selves—a much better thing than to 
govern them well myself. Only 
in their case, propter defectum 
@tatts, as aforesaid, they never can 
be quite able to govern themselves, 
and will need some of my govern- 
ment.’’ For a long time he was as 
isolated in the educational world 
as he was in the political. ‘‘The 
opponents of any new system of 
education were ready to assail every 
change which -he had introduced; 
the opponents of the old discipline 
of public schools were ready to 
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assail every support which he gave 
to it.” But neither could make him 
yield one iota of his position. 

His principles were firmly .rooted 
in his religion; and that is the first 
requirement of a reformer. But the 
second was not lacking either: an 
endless readiness to listen to fresh 
advice, even from his juniors, and 
to experiment with new methods in 
the application of these principles. 
“He awakes every morning,” it 
was said of him, ‘‘with the impres- 
sion that everything is an open 
question.” It was the union of these 
two requirements that made his in- 
fluence the mighty force in educa- 
tion that it became. 

In view of the prevailing attitude 
of contemptuous ignorance which 
surrounds the memory of Thomas 
Arnold, it would be pleasant to 
quote some of those passages in 
his correspondence and sermons in 
which he expresses his eager wish 
to encourage the individuality of 
those who stood out against the 
stream of school opinion; his.con- 
viction that a teacher’s aim should 
be not to impart information, but 
to arouse and train the mind to 
acquire information for itself—and 
acquire it critically; that to do this 
effectively the teacher must himself 


‘be continually widening his know- 


ledge. It would be worth while to 
recall his pioneer-work in the 
widening of the curriculum to 
embrace mathematics, modern his- 
tory, modern languages and physi- 
cal science: though always in union 
with the classics, which he defended 
convincingly, and in subordination 
to moral training. 

But the principal interest of 
Arnold’s Rugby no longer lies in 
these directions. Here at least his 
work was done so well that his 
maxims have become common- 
places (of profession if not of prac- 
tice) and his innovations are no 
longer exemplary. It is the spirit 
with which he informed the work 

Stanley sums it up 
memorably in the followine words: 
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His education, in short, it was once 
observed amidst the vehement outcry 
by which he used to be assailed, ‘‘was 
not (according to the popular phrase) 
based upon religion, but was itself 

. religious.” It was this chiefly which 


gave a onencss to his work amidst a, 


great variety of means and occupations, 
and a steadiness to the general “system 
amidst its almost unceasing change, 
It was this which makes it difficult to 
separate one part of his work from 
another, and which often made it im- 
possible for his pupils to say in after 
life, of much that had influenced them, 
whether they had derived it from what 
was spoken in school, in the pulpit, or 
in private. And, therefore, when either 
in direct religious teaching, or on par- 
ticular occasions, Christian’ principles 
were expressly introduced by him, they 
had not the appearance of a rhetorical 
flourish or of a temporary appeal to 
the feelings; they were looked upon as 
the natural expression of what was 
constantly implied. 


ae 

As usual, I find that in the fore- 
going paragraphs I have done little 
more than arrive at conclusions 
already expressed by Mr, Middleton 
Murry. In The Price of Leadership 
Mr. Murry exposed clearly the 
Christian democratic philosophy 
lying behind Arnold’s reform, and 
emphasised the crying’ need for a 
similar application- of this philos- 
ophy to the education of the present 
day. What has long been wanting, 
what has been absent from all the 
throng- of programmes launched 
during the past few months, has 
been a set of practical proposals 
drawn’ up as a result of experience 
and experiment on the part of a 
_ teacher sharing this view of society. 
In his. little book Towards a 
New Aristocracy: a contribution to 
educational planning,* Mr. F.. C. 
Happold comes near to meeting the 
need. 7 

“The problem of education,” 
Mr. Happold writes, ‘‘is in the first 
place a sociological one. Its 
consideration must begin with a 
diagnosis of present conditions; it 


*Towarps a New Aristocracy. By F. 
c. Happold, D.S.O., M.A., LL.D. Faber, 
5s. 
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must go on to enlightened ‘antici- 
pation.’’ Accordingly, the first sec- 


‘ tion of his book, entitled ‘‘Diag- 


nosis,” is devoted to a lucid, search- 
ing and comprehensive examination 
of the present state of western 
civilisation. To try to summarise a 
chapter already so compact would 
be silly.” Suffice it to point out that 
the author, following in the path 
of Murry, Niebuhr, Mannheim, 
Drucker and others, concludes that 
the material and moral salvation of 
this civilisation depends upon an 
unprecedented combination of en- 
lightened leadership with popular 
control; that to ensure that the 
necessary planning of a technolo- 
gical society is carried out for the 
true welfare of its citizens, a ruling 
élite must be created, not ‘only 
intellectually equipped to grasp the 
complexities. of the affair (like 
Wells’s ‘‘world-brain’’), but imbued 
with an appropriate moral idealism. 
He envisages the creation not only 
of ‘‘directive élites,” of those who 
occupy clearly defined positions of 
control and leadership, but also 


“‘permeating élites” who, by their 


superior qualities of mind and soul, 
determine the basic nature and 
direction of society. 

In his second section, ‘‘Experi- 
ment,” Mr. Happold goes on to 
tell of his experiences, first as an 
assistant master at the once-famous 
Perse School in Cambridge, and 
later as headmaster of Bishop 
Wordsworth’s, Salisbury: a county 
day-school, financed largely by a 
local Education Authority and 
deriving most of its pupils from 
State elementary schools. His 
criticism of the State secondary 
education goes straight to the heart 
of the matter. The chief difference 
between schools in the public school 
tradition, he says, and the ordinary 
county or municipal secondary 
school is that the former have 
always realised, however imper- 
fectly, that the function of educa- 
tion should be to train ‘‘the whole 
man’’—not only the intellect, but 


bodily power, common intelligence, 
and, above all, character; whereas 
‘the latter has too often been con- 
tent with a purely academic pro- 
ficiency, 
ing o matriculation and the secur- 
ing of a respectable job. He 
“describes his attempts to overcome 
this limitation: first, by a drastic 
revision of the pre-Certificate curri- 
culum; secondly, by influencing 
some alterations in the Schools 
Certificate exam. itself; thirdly, 
by expanding the post- -Certificate 
class in his school, and, in response 
to the challenge of totalitarianism, 


introducin ng into it a course of 
“Social Studies,’ designed’ ‘‘to 
arouse the spirit of enquiry, coupled 


with, becoming humility in face of ‘ 


the vastness of ‘the problems dis- 
cussed, to encourage ‘precise and 
careful reading and study, to train 
in clear and logical thinking and to 
deepen social awareness.” 


“Political education which stops 
at. intellectual training may, how- 
ever, do more harm than good,” 
and Mr. Happold goes on to re- 
count his further experiment in the 
creation of what she calls a ‘‘Com- 
pany of Service.” This was at first 
intended to be a voluntary body, 
open to boys who wished to give a 
greater measure of service than 
others in any field, either to the 
school or the community outside. 
Standards which, if reached,’ en- 
titled those reaching them 
efficiency badges were worked out 
for various activities. A senior and 
junior section of the Company were 
created, and later a body of sixty 
was chosen for its head. But, Mr. 
Happoki adds, it soon became 
obvious that ‘‘the things a member 
of the Company was compelled ‘to 
do were duties which were equally 
binding upon everyone, whether he 
was formally a member of the Com- 
pany or not.’’ It became necessary 
to envisage the whole school as a 
Company of Service, every boy 
being either potentially or actually 
`a member. Thus 
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enough to ensure the pass-. > 


to . 


-for it, 


he repeats in- 
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miniature -Dr. Arnold’s discovery 
that it is not possible to set up a 
standard of conduct as Christian 
for a section only of the community. 

Mr. Happold does not appear to 
be conscious of the analogy between 
his work and that of Dr. Arnold, 
which forces itself upon the reader 
at every turn. He is, however, very 
‘clearly conscious that he has, ‘“by 
a long process of: trial and error, 
given a ‘new expression to the prin- 
ciples which lie at the root of the 
English public school tradition’’— 
principles of which Arnold was the 
author. Not that he is by any means 
an unqualified admirer of the public 
schools. On the contrary, as he 
says, much of his work has been 

‘a departure from, indeed a revolt 
against, current public school prac- 


tice.” Nevertheless, his combina- 
tion of traditional wisdom with 
innovation is analogous to that 


which. Arnold accomplished in his 
day, and, described in very similar 


-terms. 


What Mr. Happold has done is i 
to develop a particular system of 


_education-for ‘‘the whole man.” In 


his third section, ‘‘Possibilities,’’ he 
estimates the place of such an edu- 


cation in the national scheme. It - 


is, he maintains, a system suited - 
only for the élite. Those for whom 


-it is designed should be chosen from 


the primary schools by suitable all- 
round criteria; for the rest a 
different training is desirable. That 
this different training is vitally im- 
portant, that effective education 
carried well beyond, the fourteen- 
or fifteen-year age-limit is a neces- 
sity for all the citizens of a democ- 
racy, he is fully aware. But he holds 
that those, of a, nature best fitted to 
benefit from the particular type he 
has devised should be segregated : 
is' an education ‘‘coming 
not primarily through words, but 


‘through situations, not primarily 


through imstruction, but through 
a pattern of living, not primarily 
through courses of study, but 
through an intangible spiritual 
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atmosphere created by the com- 
munity. All available evidence tends 
.to show that such a community 
cannot come into being except by 
segregation, not of varieties of 
ability, indeed the more variety 
within certain limits the better, but 
of type, characterised by what I can 
only call natural sensitiveness.’’ I 
cannot help wondering whether the 
advantage which this type of boy 
may derive from exclusive’ associa- 
tion with others of the same calibre 
is not outweighed by the value to 
both parties of a mingling of types; 
nor am I clear as to how this kind 
of education is unfit for the 
majority. But, whether the author 
is right or wrong in that particular, 
we may agree with him that the 
education of those selected at four- 
teen or thereabouts is the ‘‘most 
important immediate task,’’ since 
the other to a great extent depends 
on it, ‘If steps are not taken to 
educate those who will lead in a 
true doctrine of man and society, in 
worthy values and in a sense of 
responsibility to the community, 
then it may be found that the posi- 
tions of power have been seized by 
men with another philosophy and 
other values’’—instead, we might 
add, of being held by men with no 
` philosophy and no values at all. 
It is a symbolic fulfilment of Mr. 
Happold’s work at Salisbury that 
Bishop Wordsworth’s School—by 
virtue of the independence granted 
to its headmaster by an enlightened 
Council, the proportion of its boys 
_who have come to attend the post- 
Certificate course, and the propor- 
tion who go on to the universities— 
should have been raised to the tech- 
nical rank of a public school. ‘‘Only 
by bringing a school which was a 
home for poor scholars and 4 part 
of the state system to public school 
rank could I express in terms of 
my age my belief in both natural 
‘aristocracy and social equality.” It 
is his hope that the convergence of 
public and state secondary schools 
should take place on a far larger 
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scale, and that the relation between 
the Wiltshire County Council. and 
the school it finances should be a 
pattern of that generally desirable 
type of state control which en- 
courages the maximum initiative 
amd autonomy in local groups and 
individuals. 


§ 


It is not possible to touch on 
more than a few of the many points 
which .Mr. Happold raises in his, 
book, and never fails to deal with 
in a way suggestive of large -re- 
serves of thought and experience. 
It would, however, ‘be unsatisfac- 
tory to leave off without a glance at 
his concluding paragraphs on re- 
ligious education: a subject so 
topical, and so vital to his thesis. 
For Mr. Happold, like Dr. Arnold, 
is passionately convinced that: the 
salvation of western society depends 
upon a rebirth of Christianity: both 
through the ‘‘spiritual death and 
rebirth” of individuals and a wide- 
spread acceptance of Christian 
values in conduct. 


Thus, one cannot insist too strongly 
that the chief function of the school, 
in the religious sphere, is to make pos- 


sible a society which can, without 
‘undue straining of the meaning ‘of the 
word, be called Christian. Such an 


idealism should permeate the whole of 
its life and teaching. Religious educa- 
tion is not something which can be 
thought of in isolation, a special sort 
of ‘‘subject,’’ added to other subjects 
of a more secular character. It is both 
a way. of living in the school and some- 
thing which impinges on every study 
through which a boy’s speculum mundi 
is built up. 


This carries us back to a funda- 
mental issue. How far, we ‘are 
bound to ask, must this education 
we envisage be Christian in profes- 
sion as well as in practice? How 


far, by the same token, does democ- 


racy itself depend upon Christian 
profession? This is the question 
which, in The Price of Leadership, 
Mr. Murry thas always seemed to 
me to beg. Mr. Happold comes 
nearer an adequate answer. 


The situation, as I see it, is this. 
The attitude absolutely essential 
to the creation and preservation of 
a true democracy is one of respect 
for the individual person as such, 
respect involving a disinterested 
concern that he himself should find 
fulfilment in the same attitude. This 
is the ‘‘democratic emotion’’ in its 
most conscious form: as, I think, 
Mr. Happold would ascribe it to 
those who have suffered a ‘‘spiritual 
death and rebirth.’’ That this atti- 
tude has been historically bound up 
with the profession of a Christian 
theology is incontrovertible. That 
the more it is renewed: the more in- 
escapably our attention becomes 
focussed upon its supreme Exem- 
plar, and that the more this takes 
place the more naturally our intel- 
lect feels after the time-hallowed 
dogmas cut to fit the experience, is, 
I think, also true: Moreover, as I 
have been led to show elsewhere, 
these dogmas may have value as 
touchstones of the truth; they may 
serve an inestimably beneficent pur- 
purpose in making us pause and 
examine very carefully indeed the 
implications of any plausible state- 
ment, our own or another’s, which 
may seem to contradict them. At 
the same time, it would be ignoring 
the lesson of history to contend that 
dogmas themselves, unconfirmed by 
experience, may rescue any indi- 
vidual or sociéty from unchristian 
intention and act. 

That is approaching the matter 
intellectually. But, to contend that 
a “spiritual death and rebirth,’’ as 
these are generally understood, are 
necessary to every responsible 
citizen would be to succumb to an 
individualistic, soul-saving evan- 
gelicism. The kind of behaviour 
that results from this experience 
can be summed up in a word— 
service: not the ‘“‘service’’ of the 
business man (glorified in such pro- 
ductions as The Man Nobody 
Knows), nor unconditional service to 
an institution (the nation or the 
school), but spontaneous, self-for- 


‘much higher stage than 
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getful service to persons, or to an 
institution ministering to persons.. 
And this attitude is within reach of 
the simplest. No less than that 
which derives from a conscious 
death and rebirth, it may draw in- 
spiration from the teaching and 
personality of Jesus. 

If these things are true, then two 
facts seem to emerge. First, that 
the sine qua non of a democratic 
education is that it should, by what- 
ever means, render boys and girls 
capable of true service. Second, that 
it would be unnecessary to impress 
upon-them any particular Christian 
theology: unnecessary, and undesir- 
able from every point of view, for 
the public distrust of religious 
propaganda among the young, 
which would in any case be fatal to 
a general scheme of education that 
prescribed it, is entirely justified. 
At the same time, it would be a . 
desertion of duty not to make every 
child acquainted with the Gospels, 
which can be attractive even to the 
simplest; and all who have Jntel- 
lect lively enough to apprehend 


them, and possibly have recourse 


to them later, should be acquainted . 
with the elements of Christian 
theology, taught not as unques- 
tioned facts, but as formulations of 
belief reached by several genera- 
tions of the hardest thinkers in 
history. 

Thus I find myself in agreement 
with Mr. Happold’s conclusion (one 
which, however reached, I have 
long and vainly looked to see 
stated) that, ‘If religious study is 
to have a place in the curriculum - 
of the school, it must be taken to a 
is at 
present common. It is essen- 
tial that the pupil should not only 
be made aware of the limitations 
of theological statement, but also 
that he should realise that theology 
is a science, with a technical 
vocabulary. of its own, that such 


. terms as ‘person’ and ‘substance,’ 


when used in the Christian creeds, 
are as much distinct technical terms 
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‘as ‘energy’ and ‘power,’ when used 
in the study of the physical sciences, 
that the symbols used by the com- 
pilers of the Quicunque vult (com- 
monly called the Athanasian Creed) 
are as full-of meaning, also as diffi- 
cult to understand without study, 
as those used by the mathematician 
or physicist.” I should furthermore 
agree with Mr. Happold on the 
value of the school chapel: though 
attendance at services ought always 
to be voluntary (and the services of 
the Church of England are, in my 
opinion, in far more need of drastic. 
revision than its dogmas are of 
‘re-statement: but that is- another 


story). 

at is absolutely fundamental 
is our first condition, the sine qua 
non of a democratic education. On 
this there can be disagreement as 
to method, but no possible conces- 
sion in principle. As Mr. Happold 
writes, ‘Religious 
only a part of religious education. 
The former. may, in the school, 
rightly be objective in character, 
the latter cannot avoid being a form 
of indoctrination, an.attempt, more 
-or less deliberate, fo inculcate a 
doctrine of the meaning of exist- 
ence, an interpretation of. the 
nature of man and society, a way of 
living. Far from ‘avoiding this 
attempt, it is our duty to make it.”’ 
Old Dr. Arnold was right enough 
in insisting upon the Christian 
qualification for admission to a 
system of education designed to 
make responsible citizens of a 
democracy, even though we can no 
longer accept in toto his definition 
of Christianity. Shockingly compre- 
hensive as that was to his contem- 
poraries, not even the minimum -of 
dogma to which he required assent 
_ seems to us inseparable from the 
democratic attitude. 

Moreover, Arnold’s piety was 
essentially an individual soul-sav- 
ing, indeed a sin-searching, piety, 
against which the extreme reaction 
to secularism was up to a point 
justified. Religion will not be re- 
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instruction is” 


- absorbing practical tasks: 


established in the life of the com- 
munity to-day until it can be related 
to that life organically: that is, 
until a way of life has again become 
general which encourages humility 
and reverence, comradeship and 
respect for ability. Until the very 
bases of society have been revolu- 
tionised, all the propaganda from 
all the pulpits in the country will 
not add one worthy- believer to the 
congregations. As Mr. Happold 
writes in his introductory section, 
“The more obvious instruments of 
radio and Press are not the only 
available means of social’ còn- 
trol. . . . For the ways men think 
and behave are to a great extent 
conditioned by their modes of life.” 
It is these, at present, that are cal- 
culated to weaken in every way the 
moral faculties of men. 

And what‘is trie of the larger 
community is true of the school. 
If the daily activities of a school are 
not ordered in such a way as to 
foster these faculties, nothing will 
be gained even by a Company of Ser- ` 
vice and intelligent religious teach- 
ing. How very much of the ‘‘wicked- 
ness”? Arnold records at Rugby 
we can now see to have been the 
inevitable offspring of the boredom 
and frustration of those twenty-one 
week terms! ‘‘Man is a skill-hungry . 
animal and can only satisfy his 
creative and emotional nature by 
acquiring and exercising a skill. 
Moreover, he gains the fullest satis- , 
faction when his skill can be used 
as. a part of communal activity.” 
Mr. Happold’s’ revision of ‘the 
school curriculum is in no respect . 
more significant than the place he 
assigns in it to communal work on 
for it is 
this that nurtures the faculties that 
respond to, and are sanctified by, 
religion. We can end appropriately 
with his own words concerning 
“‘the school of the future”: 

Much as it has been possible to do, 

I have never been able to go as far 

as I would wish. In the school of the 


future I should like to see every boy 
trained in a craft useful to the school 


community, some as carpenters, some 
as bricklayers, some as painters, some 
as tilers, some as plasterers, some to 
' work in concrete, and the skills acquired 
employed to construct the buildings 
which the evolving needs of the school 
demanded. Others, ‘more talented, I 
should like to be taught to set up type 
and work a printing press, to bind 
books, to carve statues, to paint fres- 
coes. To every school I ‘should like to 


Prospect and Retrospect. 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


A correspondent asks: Cannot 
anything be done about the chronic 
untidiness of thé average English 
village? PiE ; l 

As it happened I went for, a walk 
the day after receiving the letter. 
It was a Sunday, the last in 
January this year, and like a day 
of spring. No, it was better than 
a day of spring, for it was so un- 
expected, and came after days of a 
gale blowing from the south-west. 
The sky seen through the latticed 
window was a pale pearly azure, 
and every tree‘on the hill across 
the valley was. distinct, as though 
seen for the first time by a man 
who had been temporarily blind. 
Perhaps I was that’man; because 
for more than four weeks I had 
been writing all day,. from about 
half-past nine every morning to 
midnight and beyond. The writing- 
table had been farthest from the 
window, out of the draughts to the 
open hearth, and owing to dull 
skies the electric light had been on 
both by day and by night. | 

But now the book was finished, 
and a difficult job it had been, the 
eighth or ninth revision of a pres- 
ent-time chronicle, the theme of it 
being that, as Waterloo was. said 
to have been won on the playing 


fields of Eton, so Singapore, and - 


all the disastrous events preceding 
that episode of national despond, 
had been lost on the fields of a Nor- 
folk farm, or any street in the City 
of London for that matter. It was 
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see attached an engineering shop and 
a small model farm. And I should like 


to see the school day so organised that 


part of it was given by everyone to, the 
acquisition or employment of practical 
skills, for the benefit and pleasure, not 

` only of the individual, but also of the 
school community. 


That is the prospect of a really 


, progressive education. 


difficult to write because living” his- 
tory’is almost impossible to see in 
true perspective, evén history of a 
scrupulous and circumscribed sort. 

The last day of January was mild 
and the sky was of a.olarity which 
revealed all the details of the 
southerly aspect. from the farm- 
house window. So who was for a 
walk along the edge of the marshes 


` to the sluices, and if the smallest 


-boy can walk so far, to -Morston, 
and a glass of ginger beer in the 


„inn? 


Beautiful weather, no ‘likelihood 


.,of frost now—but the hew disc-. 


-harrows have arrived, and will do 
the work of the laggard frost! Let’s 
forget the farm to-day, and’ Time 
also, and take a loaf and a piece of 
pork (for we killed a pig last week) 
and some pickles in a little jar, and 
leave without further ado, before 


the sun begins to decliùe over the. 


hill. 

The small boys carried haver- 
sacks on, their backs, much easier 
than having them slung on the hip. 
Which .way? Bangey Lane? Wry 
faces: not popular! Of course, that 
‘was where the village night-cart 


. was tipped, on the flat ground. Why 


not on layers of straw, we have 
always wondered, thus absorbing 
the noisome nidorous effluvia, and 
also helping to make some useful 
compost, which the adjacent light 
soils, owned by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, badly needed. All 


the village trash was tipped there; 
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ashes, broken bits of glass, tins, 
and other inorganic rubbish. 


Plowing that bit of land for a neigh- 
hour, on two occasions, the rubber 
tyres of the tractor were cut, 
pierced, and punctured. At least it 
saved the feet of horses. The glass 
is scattered all over the fields, and 
one ‘has to think twice before offer- 
ing to help with plowing on such 
land. 

Avoiding Bangey Lane, then, we 
followed the road for a bit, with the 
stream below, until we could cut 


across a field where small ‘swedes . 


were growing, and a lot of spurrey. 
Acid soil! Proceeding down the 
headland, we came to the Greens, 
where village sportsmen with rusty 
guns were prowling, for the title- 
deeds of this land were lost some 
years ago, and anyone can shoot 
. there. 


The sky was a deeper hue now, 


the pearly effect was gone, and a 
slight wind was blowing. The tide 
was going out; the sward on which 
we walked was wet and slippery. 


Far out to sea, across the marshes . 


now echoing with practice gunfire, 
hundreds of seabirds were swirling 


and settling, as though among a- 


shoal of small fish. During the last 
war fish increased around the coasts 
of Britain, when the mine-sweep 
took the place of the trawl net. The 


muddy channel we were approach.. 


ing looked to be full of fish-food— 
worms, cockles and shrimps. Should 
we try one day with the rods, put 
away since Devon days? Visions of 
gleaming fish made the little boy’s 
eyes to ‘shine. 

The river-water, 
hind the sluice-doors at high-tide, 
was now pouring through the doors. 
-The .boys found corks and feathers, 


and amused themselves by throwing $ 


them at the iron tunnel entrance and 
watching - them hurtle down under 
the current-slanted doors; while I 
ee a plan what to do if one fell 
in. This happened once, in Devon, 
in a mill-race when one five- -year-old 
was alone with a couple of two-year- 


So. 


- five-year-old what to dovif ever ‘‘ 


penned up be- 


olds. I had, as it happened, told the 
one 
of our babies” fell in; to go down- 
stream and pull him out at an eddy. 
So the five-year-old had waited below 
a wooden bridge, grabbed his small 
brother. by his long golden hair, and 
towed him to the bank, while the 
baby’s rubber boots were sucked off 
by the current into the water-wheel 
below. After that, the five-year-old 
had carried his brother home the 
best part of a mile, while trying to 
tell a soothing story to the other 
screaming mite clinging to his free 
hand. f 
But no mishap to-day. Continuing 
along to that ginger beer, we passed 
an area on the: common, about half 
as big as a tennis court, where 
broken bottles, ashes, old vegetable 
parings, tins and cans were strewn 
obscenely. Farther on, along a lance 
leading to the hamlet, so beloved of 
painters, load after load. of the same 
stuff had been tipped, under the 
hedge. It is said that. the English 
are the most unmusical nation on 
earth; are they the untidiest? For 
almost every village in the country, 
which means the Parish Council, 
appears to lack the slight civic sense 
to have pits dug for its rubbish to 
be properly buried. When the first 
pit is dug anywhere in rural Eng- 
land, then the historian will know 
that the first step has been taken to 
build the New ‘World, the planning 
of which is at the moment the sub- 
ject of so much punt and paper. 


It is sometimes said to me, ‘‘Why 
don’t you write more of pleasant 
things? You once wrote a book 


“called Tarka the Otter, which took 


us away from the drabness of every- 
day life. Why don’t’ you write 
another? What about the lark in 
the sky? Don’t you ever hear it 
singing? Isn’t the wheat still green 
in the fields?” My critic goes on to 


- say he is weary of the times, and 


their turmoil, that he wants to be 
transported from drabness and 
unpainted streets and gaping ruins 





-streams 





into the fair English countryside. 
People, he declares, are hungry for 
Nature (there being no more decent 
cocktails) and for the things of 
earth. Why don’t I do my stuff?, 
I suppose the poet, the sensitive 
observer of wild life, was a solitary 


_ in the first place because he reacted 


from the ways of-mass-men; be- 
cause he grew up on the battlefields, 
disliked the mentalities which he 
encountered afterwards and recog- 
nised as having helped to prepare 
such a world for youth, and so be- 
took himself off to the wilderness, 
where otters scratched up stones in 
for eels and  miller’s- 
thumbs (or loaches), where he could 
walk for hours without seeing a 
human being, listening to the lark 
in the sky, watching the wind-wave 
in the shining wheat of April, and 


finding solace in such things be-- 


cause pavements of cities were the 
denial and negation’ of their very 
existence. 

In course of time he wrote of 


“"what he had seen, and found a 


kindred spirit here and there; or 
one who appeared, for awhile, to be 
the same. A few years went by, 
and with the popularity of the 
motor-car townspeople began to 
discover the countryside. More 
and more acquired a habit of spend- 
ing week-ends there, in refurbished 
labourers’ cottages; and so country 
books, which were a bore in-the 
twenties, became mildly interesting 


„in the “thirties. 


A chance acquaintance on a 
heather hill above the most beauti- 
ful bay in the West’ of England 
actually uttered these words, ‘‘Yes, 
I read your book, very beautiful. So 
this is the place I read of! Well, I 
flatter myself I am a beauty-lover ; 
but if this place is going to be 
spoiled I may as well get in first.” 
He was a successful builder. 

During days in the wilderness the 
poet sees otters, birds, fowers and 
trees, and teaches himself to bring 
the living actuality of these natural 
things into words on paper. When 


` jected, 
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he has learned his art, the phase of 
solitariness ends when the poet has 
established himself, by his work, in 
the world of men. Thereafter, he 
moves on equal terms in the world 
of men; and in course of time that- 
world, being based, not on natural 
truth, inevitably decays. He sees 
the drabness, the unpainted streets, 
the gaping ruins, he hears the 
thunder of bombers and not the 
song of the lark, he realises that 
this thunder is but an effect of the 
ways of living which he once re- 
seeking solitude or escape 
from the chaotic mental world of 
the cities. 

By his extra sensitivity, which 
enables him to use words to convey 
a living actuality, he feels the 
present effects of decadence perhaps 


. more keenly than most. How then 


can be continue to write as though 
these things did not exist in his con- 
sciousness? 

Art does not flourish in a war, 
especially in a world, war. This war 
is so terrible that even a deliberately 
hashed-up musical entertainment 
like Chu’ Chin Chow, which out- 
lasted the war of 1914-18, cannot be 
devised by those of the theatre who 
write deliberately for money. Hence 
the dearth of new plays, new music, 
even new songs. I have heard most 
of the tunes of 1914-18 over the 
radio of this war. The old ballads 
are back in the concert halls. Pro- 
ducers wait for plays that aren’t 
being written. Even war-poets, who 
told the truth about the last affair— 
Wilfred Owen, Siegfried Sassoon, 
and prose-writers like Barbusse and 
Duhamel—aren’t duplicated in this 
war. They are there, somewhere; 
they will be articulate. afterwards; 
but to-day they are voiceless, sub- 
dued, dumb. 

There is or was a literature—at 
any rate a spate of books—about 
certain aspects of the war, but they 
aren’t even looked at any more. 
Most of them anyway were fakes. 
Their details were all the same; 
variations on the corpse-factory 
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theme. They were phoney. One felt 
it in the personality of the writer in 
almost every page. They were all 
the same; they were not sincere. 
They were exploiting a market; 
‘making money out of an aspect: of 
the war. The books I mean, added 
together, aren’t worth one English 
soldier’s determination to .do what 
he is told, and hang on to it, even 
to his life’s end. 

There is a ‘beautiful simplicity 
about the lives of wild birds and 
animals. An old soldier, who had 

_ fought with the Ghurkas and lost a 
leg and been much decorated, once 
said to me that he could never hunt 
an otter, or a fox, or shoot a wild 
bird; because he felt that they were 
incapable of meanness. They were 
essentially innocent. They lived close 
to life and death, and they lived 
intensely; they were only corrupted 
when they became the pets of man, 
exploited by man. 

The world to-day is too far gone 
for the simple-nature writer to‘func- 
tion as though nothing else were 
happening. Only a half-wit, or a 
very selfish man, ‘could behave or 
think without care of what was 
happening almost everywhere on the 
carth and in the air and the water. 
Wilfred Owen, the greatest poet of 


our age, whose poems were pub- 
lished after his death in action, left 
a fragment of paper among his 
things on which was written: 
“These poems are not for this age. 
They may be for thé next. These’ 
poems are in no sense consolatory. 
All the poet can do to-day is to 
warn. 
Let the boy try along this ‘bayonet blade, 
How cold steel is, and keen with hunger 
of blood, 
Blue with all malice, like a madman’s 
flash, 
And thinly drawn with famishing for 
flesh. 


Or lend him to stroke these blind, blunt 
‘bullet heads, ` 

Which long to nuzzle in the hearts of 
lads, 

And give him cartridges ‘of fine zinc 
teeth, 

Sharp with the sharpness of grief and 
death. 


For his teeth seem for aaghiig round 
an apple. 

There lurk no claws within his fingers, 
supple 

And God will grow no talons at his 
heels, - 

Nor antlers , through the thickness of 
his curls. 


In a letter to his mother, just be- 
fore he was killed, Wilfred Owen 
wrote: “I ama shepherd of sheep, 
who.do not know my voice.” The 
voice is still unknown. 





The Intimate History of Man 


REGINALD REYNOLDS’ 


The thought came to me in the 
'pläce appropriate that Prudery is 
the thief of Fame. Moments (I 
meditated) lost to popular history— 
such as might have’ lit up that 
prison-house whose shades close 
upon the growing boy—are left to 
the sly solitude of students, , the 
Jack Horners of the historical 
larder. 

They will show you, I reflected 


82. 


the mark on the 
wall where Martin Luther threw 
his inkpot at the Devil. How 
infinitely more memorable was that 
medieval privy (in a tower it was, 
at the Wittenburg Black Monastery) 
and the very seat upon which 
Luther was occupied when the most 
profound of all his revelations 
illumined his meditations. As 
Havelock Ellis remarked, the gate 


with bitterness, 


of Paradise was opened super 
cloacam. And what more probable, 
or—indeed——more | suitable? The 
very word cloaca should serve to 
remind us that a Goddess named 
Cloacina was tutelar in the classical 
closets of the Cæsars and the 
famous sewers of Pagan Rome. For 
the Ancients were well aware that 
the celestial powers were - much 


exercised by such matters, as you 


may see in the case of the Jews by 
dipping into Deuteronomy (xxiii. 
12-13) where the performance of 
a very humble function was regu- 
lated by Moses. 

Dr. Johnson himself did Bot con- 
‘sider it beneath his magisterial 


dignity to- observe that a man. 


thought at such times and in such 
places, if ever he thought at all. 
And speaking for himself he added 
—as the obsequious Boswell, 
doubt, was fumbling for his note- 
book—that he thought with great 
intentness on these occasions. In- 
deed, I have even speculated in a 
work entitled Cleanliness and Godli- 
ness (I mention it with a respectful 
regard for royalties) as to whether 
Aladdin was musing in a jakes 
when the Djin or Genii first, 
appeared to him. Quite certainly 


these supernatural beings frequented . 


such resorts; and’you may take 
notice that, in the tale of Nur-al-Din 
and his Son, the Ifrit, a jocular 
demon, -appeared to the hunchback 
bridegroom on his wedding night 
in a Chapel of Ease; in which place 
he left the unfortunate man, head 
‘downwards, to pass an Arabian 
Night in an original consumma- 
tion of his nuptials. The ancient 
Hebrews also knew of spirits who 
lodged in their closets,' whom they 
believed one could inhalé with the 
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Julius Cesar was due to a colic; 
for since he was unable to rise to his 
feet when the Senate came in-.a 
body to honour him, the Conscript 
Fathers mistook necessity.for pride, 
and many from that day became his - 
enemies. So the affairs that con- 
cern me are by no means as trivial 
as they ‘appear, We should remem- 
ber that many. believed Europe to 


‘have been saved by a fistula which 


afflicted Louis XIV, while Pascal 
affirmed that a morsel of gravel 
prevented Cromwell from ravaging 
Christendom. 

. Or, as to the place itself, it was 
into a common jakes at Acie that 
the Austrian standard was thrown 
by the orders of Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion; which was the true cause of 
the English king being kidnapped ` 
later by the resentful Leopold. 
Another king, . our unfortunate 


- Edward II, was imprisoned (accord- 


ing to Holinshed) in a sewer—for. 
it was common enough at the time 
that the dungeons served a double 
purpose—but the royal constitution 
survived this treatment, preserving 
the prisoner for a more ‘violent end. 
Holinshed even. alleges (though I 


-deny both the crime and, therefore, ‘ 


breath—a theory I am inclined.to - 


‘endorse. 
But.to return to their’ historical 
import, it is unreasonable to suppose 


that a place so vital to individual, 


necessity’ should lack historical 
significance. For example, accord- 
ing to Dion Cassius the death of 


the circumstances)-that Richard III 
plotted the death of his two 
nephews whilst srtting on a privy— 
a convenient carpet for such a 


council, says the chronicler. And so, 


had I command of more space, I 
could amplify ad nauseam. 

The romance—for it is nothing 
less—of sanitation, its progress, 
among the ancients, decline in the 
Middle Ages and re-birth as an 
integral, but neglected, aspect of 
the Renaissance, may be called the 


Intimate History of Man. It begins 


some 3,600 years B.C., with the 
elegant privies and elaborate drain- 
age systems of India and Crete, and 
in our own country with the 
Neolithic jakes discovered in the 


‘Orkneys—small oblong enclosures, 


let into the thickness of the wall. 
At Gunnard’s Head, in Cornwall, 
an ancient Geltic village was.even 
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found to possess a drainage system ; 
but it was not until the Romans 
came to Britain that sanitation 
began here in earnest. - 
Their labours were soon for- 
gotten. Those Picts and Scots, who 
have never since ceased to invade 
us, must have gazed with curiosity 
at the latrines left vacant by the 
legions, such as those.at House- 
steads, a former Outpost of Empire, 
where strong, silent centurions had 
once contemplated the barbarity of 
the natives from seats worthy of 


civilisation, over vaults flushed by. 
rain-water. The Scots learnt noth- - 


ing; the Saxons looked with dis- 
trust, and built their insanitary 
huddles beyond the pale’ of those 
sinister ruins. 


Then came the Normans and a- 
host of blackguards from Western. 


Europe. They lived in castles, and, 
in times of siege—which were fre- 
quent—the simple al fresco habits 
of the peasant were not practicable. 
Their -conveniences were called 
garderobes—that is to say, cloak, 
rooms (as though, even in those 
unfastidious days, such pretences 
were necessary). Situated commonly 


‘in the outer wall, with an outlet. 


over the moat, they may have 
supplemented the boiling lead; but 


they had their risks, as a German . 


Baron once discovered. By the 
‘treachery of a page, who knew his 
hours and habits, he was liquidated 
by an arquebusier, who aimed at 
the shaft of his privy with fatal 
precision. 

Not a few of the references 
which disclose the Intimate Life of 
the Middle Ages have to do with 
such assaults. Clearly, in a violent 
age, there was a time and a place 


avhere a man could be caught, at a 


disadvantage; and the teaching of 
history could be greatly enlivened 
by a little attention to the desperate 
adventures of the closet. Instead of 
that tedious story of King Alfred 
and the cakes—which has not even 
the merit of being true—why were 
we not told the sinister circum- 
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stances in which one of his suc- 
cessors, Edmund Ironside, met his 
death? Wiliam of Malmesbury 
alleges that he was stabbed by 
Eadric Streona in locis posterioribus 
when he went to a jakes. Was he, 
like Siegfried and Achilles, vulner- 


able only in one place, and did the 
name Ironside commemorate the 
limits of invulnerability? And 


again, there was Robert Bruce, a 
tiresome person who learnt moral 
precepts from spiders. How much 
better to have heard of an encounter 
recorded by John Barbour in the 
old ballad of The Bruce: 

... the king had in custum ay 

For to riss airly euerilk day 

And pas weill fer fra his menze 

Quhen he vold pas to the preue. 
His modesty nigh cost him his life ; 
for three assassins (bribed, natur- 
lich, by an, English knight) knew 
his habits. However, the Bruce des- 
patched all three anc proceeded 
according to plan. 

Henry of Navarre had a similar 

adventure, étant allé faire ses 


` affaires dans un tet à cochons; but 


being fortunately addicted to’ the 
habit, then cammon among French 
aristocrats, of taking a friend or 
two with him for company, he was 
saved from an old lady (armed with 
a pill-hook) by his companion, 
D’Aubigné. This French courtesy 
was carried to extremes by the 
Grand Monarque, who included 
Mme. de Maintenon in his intimate 
entourage, which was, in a manner’ 
of speaking, rather left wing. Our 
own more convivial retreats—such 
as Cardinal Wolsey’s three-seater 
at Hampton Court (he had two 
illegitimate sons, which may-explain 
the number)—show that the custom 
was not unknown in our own 
country. Who has not met in rural 
England one of those rustic and 
sociable arbours, such as -Mr. 
Herbert Read described in his 
Annals of Innocence and Experi- 
ence? 


Until the end of the sixteenth 
century there is little improvement 


on the crudities ‘of the Norman . 


keep, except in the monasteries. 
Here, occasionally, a simple water- 
carriage system is found—wasteful 


of good material, like most systems . 


of to-day, and not too good for the 
streams and rivers, but better (one 
may suppose) than the cess-pools 
that so often lay beneath romantic 
battlements, or an unsavoury moat 
beyond the walls. The’ monks at 
Tintern used the tidal waters of the 
Severn—perhaps a perilous device, 
for all its ingenuity, but not so 
perilous as that great cess-pool 
beneath the Great Hall at Erfurt, 
where eight princes and many 
knights and nobles perished miser- 
ably, when their weight broke the 
floor in the year 1183. 

London was but ill served in 
medieval times, with few privies in 
any but the houses of the nobility, 
and four public latrines for the 
entire population of the town. One 
of these public conveniences was at 
London Bridge, where many citi- 
zens seem to have ended. their lives 
ignominiously, falling into the 
jakes, apparently by preference to 
the river. But pioneers seem to have 
been at work even in those days, 
and one (a woman) devised a privy 
with a wooden pipe to the rain- 
water gutter. At best it can hardly 
have been ideal; but when the pipe 
became blocked the neighbours (as 
neighbours will) complained to- the 
authorities. 

The true hero of this story is an 
Elizabethan, Gloriana’s godson, Sir 
John Harington. He is a true incar- 
nation of the Renaissance, a poet 
and a courtier, a scholar, a soldier, 
a wit and an inventor. And even 
when he invents, it is the achieve- 
ment of an ancient civilisation that 
finds re-birth in his imagination, so 
true he is to the Renaissance tradi- 
tion; for his invention is the valve 
water-closet, the apex of Minoan 
culture. Ajax, he calls it, and forth- 
with writes his Metamorphosis of 
Ajax to tell the cock-eyed Eliza- 
bethan world that salvation is at 
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hand. At Richmond the Queen 
instals a miodel of the new con- 
trivance, with her godson’s book 
hanging nearby—a fitting com- 
panion, because (as a contemporary 
véry truly said): Twas writ with 
wit and did deserve applause. 

But England moves slowly. The 
book is read, commended and laid 
aside. It is soon forgotten, with 
the author and his invention; and 
not until Victorian times do we see 
the great reform movement led by 
the Sanitarians. Fate forced our 
hands; for with industrial towns 
spreading like cholera, and cholera 
spreading” like the towns, it was a 
question of drainage or death. The 
reformers fulminated, the vested 
interests in dirt (for there were 
many) blustered and protested. They 
said the reformers were bureaucrats 
and enemies of democracy. They 
said the old cess-pools had been 
good enough for grandpa. They 
said—yes, in very truth, they said 
—that sewage and offal in the 
streets created employment, because 
periodically it had to be carted 
away. They went down fighting. 

And that, in brief, is how the 
Englishman got his water-closet. 
While some, by the invention of 
diabolical machines, have wrought 
ruin and destruction, others, by 
continual improvement of these 
happy contrivances, have brought 
health and comfort to millions. 
There is even a moral in the lines 
written in the lavatories of a 
famous London building, where a 
disgruntled person left this record 
of his sojourn: 

I do not like this place at all, 

The seat is too high and the hole is too 

small. 
For below that couplet a critic 
wrote: 

You lay yourself open to the obvious 

retort : 


Your bottom’s too big and your legs are 
too short. 


Clearly it is Man who is at fault: 


.he is utterly unworthy of the seat ‘ 


which Science has provided for him. 
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Criticism and Orthodoxy 


D. S: SAVAGE 


' Man being a social crèature, 
every period of his history has its 
own peculiar background of assump- 
tions and beliefs about life which 
are held more or less in common, 
if not by the entire community, at 
least by those smaller groups where. 
ideas are in circulation. The climate 
of thought among the enlightened, 
the intellectuals, of any period per- 
vades most of the current mani- 
festations of cultural life. And 
when it becomes self-conscious and 
begins to.define its presuppositidns 


it may easily set itself up as a form ` 


of orthodoxy, in order to propagate 


itself as a system and to war 
against all forms of heresy. 
The climate of thought in 


literary circles in the last decade 
reached a sufficient degree of 
density to establish itself as a rather 
vague sort of ‘‘orthodoxy’’; and 
it was, in Wyndham Lewis’s 
phrase, which was accepted by 
Stephen Spender, a ‘‘Left-Wing 
Orthodoxy.” It is plain to see that 
that orthodoxy, such as it was, has 
now ceased to hold the allegiance of 
intellectuals. It was not a very 
rigid, inclusive, or thoroughgoing 
orthodoxy, and I do not think “it 
was ever very clearly formulated as 
such, but it was a real frame of 
mind which made certain demands 
upon literature. It sought for 


certain features in it rather than ' 


others. And as criticism it conferred 


praise and blame very much accord- 


ing to the presence or absence in 
literary works of those features 
which it thought desirable. 

In general, any orthodoxy repre- 
sents the existence of a body of 
beliefs, or dogmas, expressed in the 
form of a system of thought which 
may be applied (when literature is 
in question) with a greater or lesser 
degree of rigidity. The orthodox 
critic passes beyond the surface of 
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his subject’s work in order to 
examine the ideological assump- 
tions which are presumed to lie 
beneath it. The subject is then 
assessed more or less according to 


-his conformity with the system of 


thought which the critic holds in 
his mind.. The surface or esthetic 
qualities of the work in question 
may, again, receive .a greater or 
lesser degree of consideration. But 
they are always evaluated in rela- 
tion to the assumptions which lie, 
or are presumed to lie, beneath 
them. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that, 
all literattire.is intimately related to 
thought. Every novelist, directly or 
indirectly, deliberately or uncon- 
sciously, expresses a ‘‘philosophy of 
life’? in his work. And this is 
equally true of the critic.. But in 
criticism the need for a clearly- 
defined and articulate point of view 
is far more immediately obvious 
than in the art of the novelist or 
the poet. If the critic’s intellectual 
equipment is insufficient, if he is 


deficient in inherent personal in- _ 


sight, he will naturally look around 
for some means of improving it, 
and the easiest way out of his diff- 
culties is that of approximating his 
point of view to that of some pre- 
valent and accepted approach to 
life. Although his judgment may 
still be superficial and conventional, 
it will then havé the merit of con- 
sistency and coherence as well as 
that of acceptability to a certain 
group of the public which shares 
the approach in question. 

Signs are not wanting of the 
emergence of another form of 
literary orthodoxy in the present 
decade, although as yet its precise 
shape is not clear. Will it be a 
Christian Orthodoxy? At present it 
has not assumed quite that shape, 
but there are indications that intel- 
lectuals in general, and certain of 


` 


the younger writers in particular, 
are looking in that direction. For 
Christian Orthodoxy does offer, not 
only an attitude to life which has 
obvious relevance to the woeful con- 
ditions of present-day living, but 
also that of which the young intelli- 
gence feels itself most desperately 
in need: an intellectual, -critical 
system, a scale of values, an all- 
embracing standard which can be 
applied to life, art and thought. 
Perhaps, then, orthodoxy in general 
can best be studied in the form of 
Christian Orthodoxy—which is, 
after all, its most classic and time- 
honoured form. 


As it happens, a book nis re- 
cently been published which raises 
the whole question of the relations 
between orthodoxy and criticism: 

. Norman Nicholson’s Man and 
Literature, ‘‘An enquiry,” claim 
the publishers,* ‘‘into the assump- 
tions as to the nature of Man which 
underlie much of modern writing 
rather than an attempt to measure 
modern literature by a Christian 
yard-stick.’’? These assumptions are 
classified as Liberal Man (under 
which heading the writings - of 
Shaw, Wells, Galsworthy, Bennett 
are dealt with), Natural Man (Law- 
rence, Huxley, Hemingway, Faulk- 
ner), arid Imperfect Man (Joyce, 
T. F. Powys, Kafka, Eliot, Yeats). 
There is obviously some justice in 
this division. And what Mr. Nichol- 
son has to say is interesting as far 
as it goes. Unfortunately, it does 
not go very far. There is a general 
account of the work of each of the 
authors dealt with, from the aspect 
of his outlook on the nature of man. 
But no attempt is made to relate 
these outlooks to the vital prob- 
lems of literary creativeness. Mr. 
Nicholson merely assumes the truth 
of the third outlook, that of Im- 
perfect Man, but he neither 
elaborates his conception of Imper- 
fect Man nor shows how it com- 
pares with Liberal and Natural 
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Man, or how and why it is truer 
than the other conceptions as well 


as pragmatically superior from the 


point of view of the working artist. 
In general, this book gives us a 
more or less cursory examination of 
the background of beliefs and 
assumptions about the nature of 
man possessed by the various 
authors dealt with, but falls into 
critical ineffectiveness by its: failure 
to relate the results of this examina- 
tion to their actual artistic achieve- 
ment. There is nowhere any very 
illuminating evaluation of the essen- 
tial quality’ and meaning of any 
author’s work. There is, for 
instance, no apparent realization of 
the fact that writers like Lawrence 
and Huxley -are different in kind 
from such writers as Bennett and 
Wells, that the orientation of their 
work is entirely different and 
demands a different critical ap- 
proach. 

In his Introduction to this book 
Mr. Nicholson acknowledges his 
indebtedness, not only to the inevit- 
able Maritain and Eliot, but to 
George Every for his ‘Christian 
Discrimination and to S. L. Bethell 
for his The Literary Outlook, both 
volumes published in the ‘‘Christian ' 
News-Letter Series.” I have read 
these books, which, like Mr. 
Nicholson’s, show which way the 
wind is blowing, and while appre- 
ciating their authors’ obvious know- 
ledgableness and good sense, it is 
evident to me that they are propa- 
gandists rather than disinterested 
critics of literature. This is particu- 
larly true of Mr. Bethell: he has a 
“point of view” which he intends to 
put over at all costs, and in the 
attempt he is inevitably led to the 
perverted tactics of catching at sur- 
face manifestations of belief in his 
subjects’ writings and assessing 
them accordingly. Further, he is led 
to single out for treatment authors 
whose work happens to lend 
itself to his particular method of 
approach. One cannot resist the 
thought that his praise of T. S. 
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Eliot, for example, is based upon 
something other than an exact 
evaluation of Eliot’s achievement. 
Where such an orthodox critical 
viewpoint is salutary is in its 
‘scrutiny of the moral implications 
of the work of popular novelists. 
Mr. Bethell is quite good on Charles 
Morgan. But where greater subtlety 
is required, where serious work is 
in question, the orthodox critic at 
once shows his limitations and his 


application of rule of thumb be-' 


comes intolerable. 

The fault of superficiality is one 
shared by all forms of orthodoxy in 
the field of criticism. The tempta- 
tion for the orthodox critic’ is to 
single out for attention work which 
presents the outward: markings of 
conformity to his way of thought. 
In the 'thirties we had socialist 
poets, that is, poets whose work 
showed the superficial markings of 
“social awareness, selected for 
notice and commendation, while 
other poets, no less interesting and 
capable, were ignored. It is such 
a discrimination which inevitably 
finds .its way into the criticism of 
our Orthodox Christians. Thus Mr. 
Bethell and Mr. Nicholson evince 
a striking unanimity in their praise 
of the verse of Mrs. Anne Ridler 
GR Mr. Bethell praises Mr. 

icholson’s poetry), not surely 
because her work is intrinsically 
superior to that of, say, George 
Barker or Dylan Thomas, or Mr. 
Kenneth Allott... but, then, 
why? Why, because, in Mr. Nichol- 
son’s words, ‘‘With a faith which 
is ‘based in Christian doctrine* and 
a tenderness which has its roots in 
Christian marriage’’ she is able to 
write verse of a somewhat senti- 
mental character about a baby 
‘ daughter, in which there is a 
respectful reference to the Deity. 
Now Mrs. Ridler may be a good 
. poet, but my guess is that there 
are at least half-a-dozen young 


*We need not discuss the interesting 
point of how a faith can be based in 
doctrine. 
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poets whose work, on its own 
merits, deserves prior attention to 
hers. 

Now a deep and wide ‘‘social 
awareness,’’ a perception of new 
connexions between phenomena in 
the social organism, and a similarly 
deep and wide ‘‘religious conscious- 
ness’? may exist, and indeed do 
exist, in poetry of a kind which 
possesses none of the outward 
markings of social attitude or 
religious belief. A poem of unusual 
power may penetrate to mytho- 
logical depths and bring forth 
images which haunt the mind in an 
inexplicable fashion which yet can- 
not be appropriated by anybody 
eager to advance the claims of a 
sect, but which certainly have 
“social” or ‘‘religious’’ significance 
—perhaps a significance greater 
than that of much commonplace - 
writing which manipulates familiar 
exoteric symbols and images. But 
this is passed over by the orthodox 
critic, whatever particular kind of 
orthodoxy he ‘affirms. It often 
happens that it is the comparatively 
unimportant poets who most readily 
lend themselves to the praises of the 
orthodox. I am disturbed when I 
find in Mr. Lehmann’s New Writing 
in Europe mention of, say, Mr. H. 
B. Mallalieu or Mr. Richard Good- 
man, but not of, say, Mr. George 
Woodcock or Mr. Julian Symons— 
or, among story-writers, of Leslie 
Halward, but not of Glyn Jones.* 
And I am no less disturbed when I 
find in books like Man and Litera- 
ture a somewhat similar exclusive- 
ness. 


Adherence to a stereotyped ortho- 
doxy in a critic reveals always a 
personal insufficiency. It is a reli- 
ance upon an outwardly-appro- 
priated code .or convention which 
has no adequate correspondence 
with the critic’s inward state of 


*I do not mean to imply that these are 
specially outstanding writers, but it seems 
to me that their claim to attention is 
rather greater if anything than that of the 
other writers mentioned. 


development, and the resultant 
criticism naturally tends towards 
the stereotyped rule of thumb judg- 
ment. It is, for instance, quite easy 
to see where and how D. H. Law- 
rence falls short by such a criterion. 
Any bright Sunday-school teacher 
could demolish Lawrence in a few 
sentences. But to grasp the essen- 
tial meaning and significance of 
Lawrence and the truth as well as 
the error of his apprehension of life 
requires something more than an 
attitude which hastens to seek out 
and to fasten on to some of the 
obvious blemishes in Lawrence’s 
spiritual composition. Lawrence 
requires us to make a voyage 
through a certain unfamiliar region 
of awareness. To be able to criticise 
Lawrence we must in a sense be 
able to make this voyage ourselves, 
really to comprehend his work as 
a whole and to go beyond, or rise 
above it. Otherwise the totality of 
Lawrence’s significance will elude 
us. As it eludes Mr. Nicholson. The 
orthodox critic reaches his end, the 
evaluation of his ‘subject’s signifi- 
cance, without traversing the means 
necessary to this consummation. He 
gets his result by a short cut. But 
“‘results’’ obtained in this way have 
not the authentic. quality of results 
obtained by the more painful and 
arduous course, and inevitably they 
carry less weight. 

But the orthodox critic reveals 
his shortcomings not only by his 
failure to comprehend the total 
meaning of his subject and his pass- 
ing of a too facile, too superficial 
judgment. He also demonstrates, by 
this very failure, his incapacity to 
comprehend as living truth the 
validity of his own point of view. 
This is particularly true of the 
Christian critic. My criticism of Mr. 
Nicholson, for example, after read- 
ing his book, would be not only that 
he has failed to do justice to his 
subject, but that he has failed to do 
anything like justice to the method 
or system from whose vantage 
point he approaches his subject. 


‘would have 
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This criticism is a corollary to the. 
other, but it is even more damag- 
ing, I think. On a superficial’ level 
my complaint is that Mr. Nicholson 
is “too Christian.” On a much 
deeper level, however, it is that he 
is not nearly Christian enough. He 
is not sufficiently master of the 
system which he attempts to apply 
to realize the significant and ‘potent 
faot—a fact which, once realized, 
resulted in a very 
different kind of book, and one - 
which Mr. Nicholson would not 
have been ready to write, perhaps, 
for a number of years—the fact that 
it is not, and cannot be, except 
superficially, a system at all. That 
its efficacy depends upon the depth 
and power of its ‘‘user’s’’ own 
mind, upon his own interior realiza- 
tion, as experienced reality, of the 
‘truth’? which he is attempting to 
apply in the shape of an abstract 
formula, to the minds of others. 
The point of the present article is 
to plead for a critical attitude 
which will assess writers not by 
their _ apparent conformity to 
some outward political or religious 
orthodoxy, but by their actual 
merit as artists. It is a plea 
for humility in the critic, a humility 
which will allow him to recognize 
that what he personally, inwardly 
possesses of The Truth is only, and 
can only be, a fragment, and that 
the writer he is criticising has cer- 
tainly, somewhere (if he is of any 
value as a writer at all) some other 
fragment as. a unique personal 
possession. The critic must respect 
this personal uniqueness of his sub- 
ject, and if he presumes to evaluate 
it, he must do so out of a really 
existing depth in his own under- 
standing which enables him to com- 
prehend it. The critic who presumes 
to “place”? his subject in a defini- 
tive manner must reveal an under- 
standing of life in all points as deep 
and wide as that of his subject. He 
must comprehend his subject. Or 
he must demonstrate to us the 
superiority of his imaginative and . 
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intellectual apprehension of reality, 
at least on certain levels, over that 
of his subject—that is, if he regards 
it as his task to pass judgment upon 
him rather than merely to elucidate 
certain aspects of his «work. To 
relate the nature of his subject’s 
achievements to those complexes of 
attitudes and ideas which determine 
it will then be a task worth under- 
taking, but it will be one requiring 
all the critical insight and integrity, 
as well as all the intellectual 
capacity that he can summon up 
from the deepest levels of his 
being. And here no orthodoxy can 
be of much help. 

What is required of the critic is 
not that he should leave his religious 
beliefs on one side when he begins 
to examine an author’s work. That 
is not my meaning at all. My. mean- 
ing is that he should refrain from 
mechanical application to that work 
‘of principles or ideas which he has 
not inwardly made his own and 
which therefore remain abstract and 
dead, without power to illuminate. 
He must refrain from the employ- 
ment of ossified phrases which are 
the static.end-products of someone 
else’s thought and instead must see 
to the original application of his 
own living, dynamic thought. His 
manner of writing need not, in that 
case, ,possess any of the overt 
symbols of his system of belief at 
all. They will be redundant. In this 
manner, if he has got it in him, he 
will come to grips with the structure 
of his subject’s thought and feeling, 
which he will be able to relate to 
the structure of his own, and by the 
validity and truth of his own he 
will serve to bring out the true 
significance of his subject’s. It is 
just as mistaken to suppose that the 
‘‘Christian”’ critic is the one who is 
constantly dragging in- sectarian 
jargon {in Mr. Nicholson 
have words like ‘‘Gnosticism,’’ 
‘‘Manicheism, ” “Dualism,” ‘‘Pela- 
gianism’’ and the rest) as it is to 
suppose that the “‘Christian’’ poet 
is one who employs in his work the 
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conventional symbols of the Catholic 
Faith. Any fool can make use of 
these phrases and symbols, they are 
public property. The real test of a 
poet, as well as of a critic, is that 
he should extend and illuminate our 
understanding by the freshness and 
uniqueness óf his vision. And to 
apprehend the communication of 
that vision a personal response is 
required which is always a voyage 
into original freedom, where no 
formulas have any relevance. 

The dominance of any form of: 
orthodoxy, however well inten- 
tioned, means the encouragement of 
a sectarian spirit which is mistrust- 
ful of uniqueness and originality, 
and which is hostile to, free creative- 
ness. Such a spirit at its lowest 
reaches means cliqueishness, the 
puffing of small artists whose work 
is outwardly stamped with. the 
approved conventional symbols, and 
the neglect of artists whose work 
cannot be easily assessed according 
to the current rule of thumb, The 
only real defence against such a 
state of affairs is a free criticism, . 
which does not attempt to go behind 
the artist’s work‘ without first 
evaluating the surface. Critics are 
required who will be as ‘‘great’’ as 
they , can—and we stand in need of 
some ‘‘great’’ critics—-without pre- 
tending to be greater than they 
really are, and invoking the assist- 
ance of some system or other to 
support them in their pretence. 


REVIEWS 


The Art of Growing Old 
John Cowper Powys. 
Cape, tos. 6d. 


Phavorinus tells us that ‘old 
age is not to be looked upon as a 
going away from this present life, - 
but as an approaching towards a 
life that is more blessed.’ 

The inevitable. essence of old age 
is often hit off in a soporific aphor- 


ism, as if writers were afraid of 
hovering too long over such an 
unpardonable and bedlam contre- 
temps; but Mr. Powys, whose arch 
and ageless mind is afraid of 
nothing, has not hesitated to write 
a full-length book on the subject. 

This author, who has zestfully 
celebrated his way of living through 
so many phases, contriving always 
to ‘mingle the dust of reality with 
magic sand,’ now successfully 
demonstrates that life, which has so 
great a beginning, has a no less 
magnificent close, and its joy and 
wonder can not only be continued 
into old age, but intensified by the 
increased leisure for contemplative 
quietism when advancing years 
cause the individual to drop out of 
the giddy circus for preferment. 

As Hazlitt points out, there is no 
romantic interval between youth 
and age. One does not suddenly 
become old, the two states fuse into 
one another. Nevertheless, it has to 
be faced that the weight of the years 
presses a sea-change into our 
faculties, and the great gift Mr. 
Powys offers his readers is the 
annihilation of that fear born rather 
of imperfect imagination than com- 
prehension, that infirmities and the 
approach of death will wither the 
individual’s capacity fer enjoying 
life. 

Abjuring all the -classical pane- 


gyrics upon old age with their. 


melancholy resignation and nos- 
talgic looking-back to the fled days 
of youth, Mr. Powys suggests that 
the uneager being who has ever 
taken life and all for granted, is 
blasted into a full recognition and 
appreciation of life’s sweetness by 
the stimulus of the approaching end 
of it: one’s life-feeling does not 
come fully into its own till we are 
old, when the obsessions which so 
fogged life’s values are removed— 
when, above all, we are no longer 
harassed by the deviations of the 
sex instinct and are left in peace 
by a compulsory chastity which, if 
not a virtue, certainly throws open 
a new potent of exquisite pleasures. 
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From this author’s compendium 
of the very real benefits of growing 
old, we perceive that life, so far from 
tending towards the nightmare after 
seventy years, becomes ampler, 
more romantic. In old age, says Mr. 
Powys, ‘we can once more live that 
divine life of pure contemplation, 
which is the life of plants and 
planets and supermen and gods, and 
which all along has been the secret 
craving of our soul’s inmost being.’ 

Old age, then, and its enforced 
picketing, is the ideal time con- 
sciously to practise what we 
unconsciously indulged in our 
cradles—a packed and shameless 
enjoyment of our simplest, com- 
monest sensations, increasing those 
moments which, as Santayana 
would say, are ‘each a dramatic 
perspective of the world,’ and 
bringing us close to the secret of 
the universe. 

And so, while our ocular range 
may narrow, our inner sight per- 
ceives, perhaps for the first time, 
an unfettered, joyful vision; our 
faculties may grow uncertain, but 
other awarenesses of the miracle of 
living take their place; and though 
the physical structure crumbles, 
through passive activity a person 
can ‘make of one little room an 
everywhere.’ From an armchair or 


- a bench in an almshouse garden, he 


can fuse with the Inanimate, and 
vindicate the incandescent enunica- 
tion of Boethius that ‘eternity is 
the whole and perfect possession of 
unlimited life ail at once.’ 

Astringent reflections for all are 
stated with graceful verve in this 
heroic snythesis of old age; what 
clearly emerges is that youth and 
age need each other, and the 
intolerance, patronage, and dog- 
matism on both sides can be 
overcome by imaginative under- 
standing and common sense. 

In the chapter “Old Age and 
Science,” Mr. Powys uncovers. 
with deadly accuracy, the source of 
most of the evils of our time— 
uncontrolled, nihilistic Science: as 
for the section devoted. to the read- 
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ing ‘of the old, Charles Lamb him- 
self could not have bettered its 
kindliness, humour, and wisdom. 

The incalculable benefit of this 
book is that while it will not 
immunize us from the qualms -of 
our nether voices—for only ohar- 
latans can operate without mis- 
giving—it does give us enough to 
make us  unconquerable before 
whatever -circumstances. old age 
may bring us. 

Not only, then, does this com- 
mentator on the hidden and the 
ulterior make old age unfearful, 
but he informs it with lyrical 
majesty as he leaves his reader with 
the exciting and profound con- 
viction that in old age the 
liberation is such that in the con- 
scious midst of this life we are 
already experiencing magical com- 
motions from the dimension we are 
approaching. 

It is a noble work, and sets an 
abiding seal on the ultimate 
integrity of Mr. Powys’s truly 
aristocratic approach to life; for the 
individual who has cultivated an 
intensified elementalism, who has 
practised the trick of plunging 
through Nature into the Beyond- 
Human nature, reaches old age 
with the grandeur of the ‘past 
invincible in a tranquil present, 
waiting to be gathered into an 
unknown but illimitable future. -_ 

ELIZABETH MYERS. 


Still Point: an Essay in Living 
Ronald Maxwell. Nisbet, 6s. 
Autobiography 

Margiad Evans. 


Both these books are of the 
same kind: essays in living. Let us 
be honest and admit that we essay 
to live only when we fail to create; 
the essay of this kind is always a 
substitute for, a second-best to, 
creative composition in more com- 
pelling form—poem, drama, novel. 
In the nature of things the ‘ ‘essay 
in living” is concerned with ‘‘my’ 
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Blackwell, 8s. 6d.. 


‘hives, v 


way of living, as surely as the novel 
or drama is concerned with ‘‘your’’ 


_way of living or the poem with— 


something greater, perhaps, than the 

‘my” or the ‘‘your,’’ though it in-. 
clude them. Whether the shortcom- 
ing is in the essayist himself or the: 
background of his time—well, that 
has all been discussed before and in 
many places. The fact remains 
(whatever the cause) that. the writer’ 
has to learn to live all over again. 

And the reader, too. I for one 
certainly find more urgency. in an 
“essay in living” than in all the 
novels and plays and most (but not 
all) the poems that still pour forth 
so abundantly in spite of paper 
restrictions, We are uprooted-——and 
try to take root again in the kindly. 
soil of any worthy oasis. Here are . 
two possible ones. 

Margiad Evans calls her odyssey 
of the spirit an ‘‘autobiography.’” 
But there are no personal details, 
thank God; no narrative, no reminis- 
cences of the trivialities of the great 
or the greatness of the humble. A 
series of journals, a few verses, a 
number of prose poems, span past 
and future in an eternal present. 
Hers is a world of snow and bees 
and blades of grass and the feathers 
of birds: the emphasis is on ‘‘blades 
of” and ‘‘feathers of”; for although 
her publishers compare her with 
Jefferies, Mrs. Evans writes with a 
particularity which will not brook 
even so general a concept as 

“‘grass,’? whereas Jefferies, who 
was a man and likely to go up like 
a balloon at any moment in a fine 
flight of metaphysics, absolute- 
obsessed, was not always able to 
see Things for speculation on their 
significance. 

This is the kind of autobiography 
I have often wished might be 
written. Now that it is, Iam a little 
disappointed. All the virtues are 
there, yet something is lacking. In 
her passionate zest for the hills and 
valleys and streams, Mrs. 
Evans has done what she avows 
(too frequently) she wants to do: 


identified herself with them. She 
‘takes paper and pencil into the fields 
and writes‘ hot—to circumvent im- 
perfect recollection in a possibly dis- 
torting tranquillity. But a’ woman 
cannot become a ‘blade of grass; and 
a book cannot become life itself: 
A book is about life, about: blades 
of grass. A new reality, equal to 
the blade of grass, may spring from 
the pages of a book; but it will be 
something different ‘from a blade of 
grass. Mrs. Evans fails nobly. 


In a third of the space Mr. Max- | 


well has attempted something of the 
same kind and avoided the pitfalls. 
“What an undertaking it is,’’ he 
says, ‘‘to send a book into the 
world!’ He knows that a book is a 
book and a country parson a 
country parson. He loves a blade 
of grass as sensitively as Mrs. 
Evans, but he knows he can never 
think himself into becoming 6ne. 
He is himself and the blade itself, 
and both were created. He does not 
forget the Creator. Mrs. Evans 
sees only the created; the Creator 
has no place. But Mr. Maxwell lives 
in an isosceles triangle with a 
Border village at the base and God 
at the apex. He gives us, as did 
T. F. Powys in Soliloques of a 
Hermit, a cross-section of his daily 
round, the warp and woof of his 
life’s texture: 

. neither an autobiography nor a 
private diary transcribed for the curi- 
osity of those “who like such things. 

egan as an effort to write down, 

first for. my own interest, whatever 
seemed to have any value in the life 
of a country minister, remote from the 
vast issues and events that are con- 
vulsing society. Then, in the writing, 
1 found my attention being turned irre- 
sistibly inwards, to the examination of 
certain experiences that have a real, 
though indirect, bearing on the whole 
crisis and imminent catastrophe of the 
western world. 

In seventy pages he condenses 
much thought and experience. All 
that we.require to know of the man 
is there—the disorderly, fruitful 
garden, the blackbird on the lawn, 


Traherne and Buber—entwining his 
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metaphysics like a bramble, binding 
metaphysics “and experience into 
one. The world beyond the hills is 
ever present: “‘I am aware of dis- 
integration at the end of our era as 
Jobn Donne was at the beginning”; 
and the conflict (at the. heart of 
which is the ‘‘still point’’) is multi- 
fold: where decision is necessary, 
where consciousness presses, where 
responsibility is demanded, there is 
the conflict..Of the “treason of the 
clerks” he writes: 

Are they, too, ready to agree that the 
whole duty of man is to be identified 
with the life of “activities”? Can they, 
too, dare to say-that pure action means 
activity at any cost? No one would 
deny the magnitude and even the occa- 
sional beneficence of the activity of 
modern men, widening the banks of 
knowledge and irrigating the dark and 
waste places. But that beneficence is a 
shrinking and dwindling activity, so 
that soon it will be a casual and unex- 
pected thing, as surprising as a miracle. 

. For the source of- activity has been 
neglected these past several hundreds of 
years. Philanthropy has stalked abroad 
with the false brief energy .of a decapi- 

tated fowl. x 

But that alone does not bring us 
to conclusion. There is the differ- 
ence of life and death between the 
tranquillity which is ‘‘not different 
o stagnation” (the end of which 
is ‘‘death to the spirit”) and ing 
ORANE of the ‘‘still point” 

.. +. at the very centre of the tension, 
in the very midst of the world, where 
the` spirit is hurled in the seething 
cauldron of decision, there God has 
come, and flaunted His Cross in the 
fury ‘of His righteousness. The struggle 
goes on; but its heart is peace; and 
the hub of the racing wheel of creation 
is utterly still. 

I began by saying that a book 
of this kind is at best only a sub- 
stitute for poetry. I end with a half- 
conviction that Mr. Maxwell has 
written a longish prose poem, that 
his affirmation of faith is of the 
same kind and degree as poetry. It 
is a parable: as he lives in the 
Border hills so may we on the 
jagged edges of the metropolis or 
in the sepia fog of industrialism. He 
ends, writing of music: “It 
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remains an analogy, like all our 
speech about God.’’ We may try to 
speak thus anywhere, anywhen. 

J. P. HOGAN. 


The Deuy of Man - 


R. H. Ward. The Adelphi Players, 
38, Abbey Road, N.W.8. 2s. 3d. 


Mr. Ward’s remarkable play is 
a modern version of the medizval 
morality-play ‘‘Everyman’’ couched 
in the ‘terms 
thought and feeling. The very re- 
vival of such a form is significant 


and Mr. Ward’s handling of it is- 


more so. 

The underlying theme of the play 

is the dialectic of Fate and Destiny, 
of that meeting between, Man and 
his Fate which may transform soul 
into spirit and fate into Destiny. It 
is thus the theme of that very pro- 
found and seminal little book I and 
Thou by Martin Buber; I would be 
surprised to learn that Mr. Ward is 
not well versed in it. ‘‘Destiny,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘is breath, being, fate, 
wrought to a‘single point’’: the 
progress (or regress) of Man to- 
wards that single point and_ his 
at-one-ment there is the plot of the 
play. It moves inexorably towards, 
in Buber’s words, ‘‘the great 
shudder, the holding of the breath 
in the dark, and the preparing 
silence.’ 

This theme of meeting is inter- 
mingled with that of marriage. 
Man, in this play, meets the symbol 
of Destiny in the wife of his 
youth, ‘‘the woman who brings . . . 
‘reality,’’ his ‘‘meeting with man- 
hood, spirit w ith matter.” She was 
his ‘earth’; “‘the tree of (his) being 
was rooted in her.” And in her 
being he centres down into all 
Being; ‘‘because I have loved this 
woman, I love the world” he knows 
then in that naive wisdom. But he 
sells that knowledge for the ‘‘dirty 
devices of the world” (as we all do); 
he betrays her and in that betrayal 
betrays his destiny. That is his 
tragedy—the tragedy of every man. 
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of. contemporary.. 


` forsake us.” 


And those who have, as Malachi 
had it, “‘dealt treacherously with 
the wife of their youth,” with that 
dawn-wisdom, are relentlessly pur- 
sued by Fate, for, as Mr. Ward 
says, their ‘‘fate’’ is their “fault.” 

For modern man that nemesis. 
takes the form of a deep division 
of consciousness. He has lost that. 
integrity which love had sealed; he 
is doomed to an ever-deepening” 
inner division until at last he ceases 
even to be a person and becomes ‘‘a 
wavering point of nothing’’; even 
the very self he has tried to save: 
has been lost in that treacherous 
bargain with the devil. It is only 
when, in utter humility and self- 
loss, he can meet and accept instead 
of compromising with life that he 
can find his salvation, Then only can 
Death the Destroyer become Death 
the Deliverer and the Erinyes, the 
avenging Furies of Fate, the 
Eumenides, the kindly spirits, of 
Destiny. But in God’s time, not 
man’s; it is the final humility which 
knows that. Here and now man 
must accept the tension of time and 
becoming. Though the seed of spirit 
springs in his flesh he is not yet 
spirit. 

. not till death 

Has slain the body in the mortal battle 

Is spirit free. i 

Mr. Ward’s is, it will be seen, 
a great and an ancient theme k is 
that of the Orestes, of Aeschylus). 
It is greatly rendered with a fine 
simplicity which takes wing at 
times, as in the memorable stanza 
—‘‘You were forsaken who will not 
Here is essential 
Christianity stripped of -all flum- 
meries, powerfully spoken in an 
idiom apt to modern ears; indeed, 
throughout the play Destiny and | 
Christ are interchangeable terms. 
The metre is, for the most part, 
decasyllabic blank verse, a Stripped 
and sometimes somewhat staccato 
measure—the blank verse of an 
actor. In theme and style the play 
owes something to the matter and 
manner of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s later 
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work; it is none the worse for that. 
It is a play with a word very much 
in season for an age at'grips with 
Destiny; it should act as impres- 
sively as it reads. 

MELVILLE CHANING-PEARCE. 


Education and the University 
A Sketch for an ‘‘English School’? 
Fr. R. Leavis. 

Chatto and Windus, 6s. 


For Dr. Leavis, as those 
acquainted with his writings will 
hardly need telling, ‘‘this is the 
age, not of Dante or of Herbert, but 
of T. S. Eliot.” It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in the ‘‘English 
School’’ which he plans as a focus 
of humane consciousness, not only 
in the modern university with its 
increasing specialisation, but ‘‘amid 
the material pressures and dehuman- 
ising complications of the modern 
world?’ the works of T. S. Eliot 
crown the syllabus. In Eliot, both as 
a poet and critic, Dr. Leavis sees 
just that combination or counter- 
point of intelligence and sensibility 
which he wishes to make the crea- 
tive discipline of a new school of 
humanities. And whether we value 
his ‘Master’s genius as highly as he 
does or not, his aim and the cogency 
with which he expounds it com- 
mand admiration and approval. 
What he has set out to do, though 
he never defines his purpose as 
such, is to break down the barrier 
which has long divided an academic 


from an artistic education. Univer- . 


sities have turned out generations 
of ‘“‘Bachelors’’ or “Masters of 
Arts,” few of whom have had any 
real claim to the title. They may 
have been masters or cultivated 
amateurs in certain branches of 
learning. But less than the humblest 
art student have they been taught 
to use their sensibility creatively. 


In Dr. Leavis’s view of a humane ` 


education ‘‘everything must start 
from the training of sensibility,” or 
to quote his words clsewhere, 
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“There must be a training of intelli- 
gence that is at the same time a 
training of sensibility; a’ discipline 
of thought that is at the same time 
a discipline in scrupulous sensitive- 
ness of response to delicate organi- 
sations of feeling, sensation and 
imagery.’’ Unless mind and memory 
have their roots in this soil of living, 
personal experience, they become 
dead-ends, mere mechanisms for re- 
duplicating the second hand instead 
of organs of growth and being. 
But how is this union of sensi- 
bility and thought to be achieved in 
a School of English? First, says 
Dr. Leavis, emancipate literature 
from linguistic and philology, and 
for these external disciplines sub- 
stitute an essential one—that of 
“the literary-critical.’’ By this he 
means, in the briefest and simplest 
terms, the lost art of reading. That 
art is inexhaustible. When we really 
read we combine receptiveness with 
analysis. In true analysis, as Dr. 
Leavis insists, there is no‘‘‘murder- 
ing to dissect.” It is not “ʻa dis- 
section of something that is already: 
and passively there,” but ‘ʻa con- 
structive or creative process.” We 
can have a poem ‘‘only by an inner 
kind of possession.” We must re- 
create it, so far as we can. And this. 
requires both the finest scrutiny of 
its parts and a ‘total response to. 
them in their relation to an inte- 
grated whole. What this means Dr. 
Leavis expounds in detail after pre- 
scribing the Seventeenth Century: 
as the Special Period to be studied’ 
in his English School. As a skilled’ 
practitioner in the kind of criticism 
he commends he is well qualified to. 
appreciate its merits. And the stand 
he takes against all generalising: 
which does not spring organically 
out of the actual arrangements of 
words, -of which literature is made, 
is fundamentally sound. Nor is the 
“sound and liberal education in 
letters’? which he plans confined to. 
purely literary interests or con-. 
ceived as a matter merely of the 
“culture’’ of individuals. Whether 
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such a ‘‘literary-critical’’ discipline 
is quite so exclusively the only 
means to the development of a 


‘as a trained critic is increasing edu- 


cational virtue by his own attain- 
ments, which, if immaculate in. their 


own line, are not all-inclusive. But 
it is a Stimulating book and of edu- 
cative value to all who would’ read 
literature and life better. 

HUGH J'A. FAUSSET. 


sensitively humane consciousness as 
he suggests is a question that would 
be worth discussing if space 
allowed. Experts in other schools 
might-well complain that Dr. Leavis 


SHORTER NOTICES | > 


POEMS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Translated by. Forrest Reid: Faber, 5s. 

Mr. Forrest Reid is a distinguished. writer, but it is difficult to regard this’ small 
work as anything other than a piece of ‘book-making. _ ; 

The value of a prose translation of any poem is doubtful, except-where (as in 
Lucretius perhaps) an interest. attaches to the matter apart from the form; but, to 
render into prose verses‘from the Greek Anthology seems- quite pointless, unless .the 
object—as Mackail’s was—is to help the less scholarly to read them in Greek, But as 
“literature” such a translation cannot possibly stand on its own merits.-That ‘“‘soul is 
form and doth the body make” is true of all poetry, but especially true of these -poems 
destroy the form, and the body is not worth looking at. ; l Ga as oe Sas 
“Stranger, tell the Lacedæmonians that we lie here, obedient to their orders” (to 

take the best known of the pieces which Mr. Reid has chosen) is, surely, nothing more 

than a sensible remark which might have been made by any. one of a million in language 

_ neither better nor worse. But the Greek original is consummate art, and could have 
been written by none but a poet.. 3 f 

Undoubtedly, these versions are severe and accurate. But it is not easy to see, what 

value they have for those who ‘cannot understand the originals—or for those who can. 


THE RESOURCES AND INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. William 
Temple. National Book Council, 2s. a | 

Dr. Temple writes ‘an able defence of the principle of personal taste in literature. 
Find out what you-like, he says in efect, and admit that you like it. In these days of 
coteries this is admirable—up ‘to a point. But there are-dangers. Dr. Temple’s way is 
not enough. Better to make the difficult excursion into the labyrinths of ‘‘objective”’ 
standards of criticism first, then indulge one’s preferences afterwards. Only thus will 
you learn to know something of ‘both literature and yourself, which is better than 


knowing only the one or the other. ‘ 
RUTH’S GLEANINGS. Ruth Fry. Dakers, 5s. ` - 


This is an extremely single-minded ‘‘common-place -book.’’? To some, who see’ peace 
.and freedom as means to beauty much-more than as its master (though often its theme, 
as part of the beauty of holiness), the book will be exasperating. To others, as much 
absorbed in the struggle as Miss Fry, it will come as a welcome harvest by the way, 
to tip arrows as well as feed ‘the ‘spirit, gathered with a diligence not insensitive to 
beauty after‘all.. © %7. 2 0 i 
A BATSFORD CENTURY 1843-1943. Edited by Hector Bolitho. ‘Batsford, 108. 6d. 

Says Mr. Harry Batsford, bang in the middle of'the first page:'“I am British, 
‘business and bourgeois, and intensely and equally -proud of all ‘three. . .: Commerce is 
not, as some term politics, ‘a dirty business,’ but the touch -of union that knits the 
whole world kin.” If you can swallow that you may enjoy this innocuous account of an 
old-fashioned publishing house which ‘has plies many excellent books into the dark- 
ness of our time. Certainly you get a revealing picture of the honest, sentimental 
Briton who can write a passage like that and genuinely believe it. pe 


LITTLE REVIEWS 1914-1943. Denys Val Baker. Allen and Unwin (P.E.N. Books), 
2s. ; . . 

What is a ‘little review”? Apparently a “small magazine.” “Small in format, 
thickness or circulation?.Mr.. Baker doesn’t say. He includes, to name a few “little 
reviews” in strictly alphabetical order, The Adelphi, Criterion, Life and Letters, This 
Quarter and Transition. These and a score or two more are noted, commented on and 
commended. Like a good commercial traveller (knitting the whole world kin), Mr: 
Baker is a socialist in one shop, a Liberal in the next and a Tory in the third. He 
sets the lion down with the lamb and mixes oil with water..We are all interesting : 
Adelphi, New Writing, Blast, &c.; and our editors are.all able: Mr. Murry, Mr. Eliot— 


and presumably Mr. Baker himself, whose own paper, Opus, we are told, ‘strikes an 
unusual note.” Í Hy 
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a od have been reading The Last 
Enemy, by Richard Hillary. It is 
the most famous book that has 
come out of this war. Perhaps I 
ought to have read it-before. All I 
knew of Hillary was an excerpt 
from one of his last letters- which 
was printed in “The Times,’ 
ably following his death in January, 
1943. It. stuck straightway - in my 
mind as significant. - 

Hillary’ s book is the work-of a 
writer borns it depicts,- with re- 


markable vividness and objectivity ` 


the experience ‘of an- Oxford under- 
graduate- turned airman, who 
crashed, -was terribly burned, -was 
patched up into the semblance of.a 
human being by plastic surgery, and 
could not rest till- he was flying 
again to a death which he knew: to 
be certain, and which~he desired. 
Of this latter part-of the story. The 
Last Enemy- tells nothing..-To -that 
extent the book is an`artefact: Were 
we to trust it alone’ we might -be 
persuaded into - believing. ‘in’ the 
triumphant emergence ‘of Hillary. 
from a “spiritual crisis, in which his 
radical Secpucise! was changed into 
a faith. 

' The’ book tépresents: Hillary -as 
converted to the creed of his friend 
Peter Pease—also killed as a fight- 
ing pilot—whose faith hé-had tried 
in-vain to undérmine by -his- own 
scepticism. “Hillary’s’ relation with 
Peter was so intimate that, in hos- 
pital under an anesthetic, he had a 
vision of his friend's -death, 
apparently more- or less at the 
moment whén it- happened. The 
book ends with the spiritual triumph 
of Peter in Hillary’s soul. E% 
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éter had been‘ right. .It was im- 
- possible to look only to oneself, to take 
from life and not to give except by acci- 


` dent, deliberately to look at humanity 


-and then pass by on the other side. 


But what could he do? It comes 
to him suddenly. He would write of- 
his dead friends. He was ‘‘the last 
of the long-haired boys’’—a group 
of undergraduates who had gone, 
one by one, to their deaths in ‘the 
battle of Britain. i 

If 1 could do this. thing, could. tell a 

.. little of the lives of these men, I would 

` have ustified, at. least - ‘in some measure, 
“my right to fellowship:with my dead, 

~and to the friendship- of those with 
steadfastness and- courage who « were 
still living and who would go on. fight- 
_ing until the ideals for which their com- 
' rades- had ‘died were _ stamped for Sen 
von the future`of civilisation’: `> - ` 

It is an ungrateful task to” be 
sceptical about such-a declaration. 
Nevertheless it must be said plainly 
that it does: not.. convince; ’ “The 
speech bewrays him. In thése latter 
portions of the book” Hillary’ 's style 


suddenly fails hifi” It -becomes 
rhetorical, and almost - Soa 
place. The ‘spiritual thrédd -~ 


broken. No doubt he did desire: i 
commemorate- his friends, ‘-and~he 
did-so, most memorably.-But when 
he was doing that, he did-not. pre: 
sent them erowned with this halo 
of-idealism + and “it -will -not work 
retrospectively- -Hillary—it is «.no 
moral criticism—is- faking - some- 
thing. Artistically, he is forcing-the 
note in order to give his record a 
significance different from that 
which is really its own. 3 < 
-He was a born writer, and now 
he had something to write about, 
and time in which to do-it. It would 
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‘be a long while before that patched- 
up body would. be fit to seek its. 
Nirvana in an aeroplane again. He 
had crashed on September 3, 1940. 
It was more than two years later. 
that he wrote (in'a letter of Decem- 
ber 1, 1942): 

It’s curious psychologically that I have 
only to step into an aeroplane—that 
monstrous thing of iron and steel just 
waiting to down me—and all fear goes. 
I am at peace again. 

- Meanwhile, a subaltern peace of 
self-forgetfulness was to be had in 
the act of writing. That would do 
for an explanation; and it would 
be a truer one than Hillary gave. 

Why did Hillary fake the record? 
Here is ground that angels fear to 
tread. That the record is faked 
admits of no doubt whatever. The 
internal evidence of the writing and 
the evidence of his.own subsequent 
letters is at one and incontrovertible. 
Hillary did not go up into the air 
again, to a death which he knew to 
be certain, in order to help to stamp 
certain ideals for ever on the. future 
of civilisation. Neither did he write 
his book to commemorate men who 
believed that that was why they 
fought and died. 

Finally, I got so sick of the sop about 
our ‘Island Fortress” and ‘‘The Knights 
of the Air” that I determined to write 
it anyway in the ‘hope that the next 
generation might realise that while 
stupid, we were not that stupid, that 
we could remember only too well that 
all this had been seen in the last war, 
and that in spite of that and not because 

„of it, we still thought this one worth 

fighting. 


The Last Enemy took the shape . 


it has because Hillary, for some 
reason, wanted to present himself 
as a man who had changed—been 
indeed converted—into one who 
“still thought this war worth fight- 
ing.” It was not true. Why did he 
do it? 

It is not entirely impossible that 
there was a tinge almost of cyni- 
cism in his resolve: a momentary 
assumption of the rôle of the hard- 
boiled writer who knows what is 
expected of him. That would not 
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conflict with what I feel to have 
been his deeper motive—a fear ‘of 
coming truly to grips with the un- 
known power that impelled him to 
find his peace in death. He was, 
after all, only filling in the time of 
waiting while writing his book. He 
had done his best to make it 


popular; he had succeeded. But as: 


the price of Such a success he had 
given himself a part to sustain. 
After writing The Last Enemy it 
would hardly have been possible, 
hardly spiritually decent, to have 


_relapsed into the arm-chair of- a 


professional author. 
Had he not’ given that twist to 


his story the sequel might have’ 


been different. It would have been 
possible for Hillary to have sur- 


vived (one feels) if he had not pub-. 


lished The Last Enemy, or if he 
had written it differently. Had the 
story been carried through to the 
bitter end on the same plane of 


sheer veracity on which the greater . 


part was written, it would have 
imposed upon him ho obligation to 
so bleak a destiny. He had forcéd 
the note as artist; 
doomed to force it as man. There 
was no earthly, and not much 
heavenly, good to be gained by his 
going back to the R.A.F. He knew, 
perfectly well, that the chances of 


his being an effective fighter again : 


were negligible. Mais quoi faire? 
As Arthur Koestler, who was his 
friend, put it in a penetrating essay, 
“The | myth was devouring ene 
man. 

FA what would it have heen 
the book which Hillary did not 
write: the book which he half- 
wrote, then screwed to a, heroic 
pitch, which belied his-own ex- 
perience; the book which would 
have dealt with his own inward 
change—for change there surely 
was—as honestly ‘as it had dealt 
with what had come to him before’ 
the change? To conjecture that 
were to conjecture what song the 
sirens Sang. ‘For. the change. itself 
was now to bè conditioned -irre- 


E 


now he was ' 


vocably by his adoption of a réle— 
' “the last of the long-haired boys’’ 
who stays awhile only to com- 
memorate his dead friends, and to 
be converted to the creed which the 
public is made happy to believe they 
professed; then hastes to join them. 

That rôle, indeed, Hillary could 
not play. His integrity was much 
too real for that. But the end was 
appointed. There was no -escape 
from death. One cannot, at twenty- 
three, Jook forward to a life that is 
one long anti-climax. The penalty 
for dramatizing your own life, when 
you have a Hillary’s sense of 
decorum, was the inexorable neces- 
sity of the fifth act. The horror, the 
pathos, the new and terrible beauty, 
is that the fifth. act had not to be 
written, ‘but lived. - 


Hillary’s letters, which I have, 


read only in the excerpts which 
Arthur Koestler gives, are the 
record of the man facing the inevit- 
ability of death to which he has 
condemned himself as tragic hero. 
They are terrifying letters, in which 
we watch him groping after his own 
motive. Why is he tang impelled 
to die? Is it vanity, he once asks 
himself: hesitates, and answers 
“No.” That-was true: it was not 
‘vanity. But the reason he gives 
why it was not vanity is untrue. 
“Because implicit in my decision 
was the acceptance of the fact that 
I: shall, not come through.” One 
can seek death through vanity. But 
the sense of decorum is not vanity. 
Cleopatra’s i : 
: _ And then what's brave, what’s noble 

‘Let’s do it after the high Roman 

fashion 
And make death proud to take us 


is not vanity. But Hillary was not: 


a character in a tragedy. And yet 
he was. He had made a tragic hero 
of himself: but it was Richard 
Hillary who had to fill and pay the 
bill. 

The ‘sense of decorum, in Hil- 
lary, was now complicated. Nothing 
so simple as Hillary living, or 
dying, up 'to`his part. The man of 
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exquisite integrity, entangled in a 
necessity imposed upon him. by-his 
art. That would be complex enough. 
But it was not so simple even as 
that. The necessity was imposed 
upon him by a failure of integrity in 
his art. Too simple still. That 
failure of integrity, that forcing of 
the note, was. in the last ‘analysis, 
only the desperate grasp at a faith 
which did not involve, for him, in- 
tellectual or moral suicide. 


Only: he had to snatch at it, all 
the same. It had seemed to be 
there. There had been a moment of 
vision—of some kind. But he had 
magnified it, interpreted it, con- 
nected it, used-it to pattern his © 
book, and thence himself. And then 
the pattern did not fit, after all. He 
had connived at his own conviction; 
adopted a meaning for. himself, 
when deep down he knew his only 
meaning was himself. And now, by 
snatching at a meaning, he had 
lost himself. 

Was it indeed any essential part 
of his own pattern that he now had 
to die? How could he say? How 
can we say? That he had to die was 
certain. He had lured himself into 
a position in which it was no longer 
possible for him to live. By snatch- 
ing at a. meaning, he had projected 
himself into a world which was 
governed by the laws of tragedy. 
But tragedy as conceived’ by the 
disillusioned and reticent youth .of 
the ruling class of the Munich age, 
—a tragedy of understatement, of 
the minor rôle; of the man who. has 
his faith as it were at second-hand, 
in the form of love and admiration 
and envy for those who have a faith 
he -cannot share; of the man who 
puts meaning into his own life by 
insisting on a meaning in the deaths 
of his friends. 

But the real tragedy, that which 
awakens in us thoughts beyond the 
reach of our soul, is that of the 
Hillary who shrinks not so much 
from death as from his. submission 
to the necessity imposed upon. him 
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by his own ‘self-deception, who has 
no name and. no love for the power 
which drives him.on. It is, he says 
sometimes, instinct. But it is not 
instinct. It may be instinct which 
drives the singed moth back into 
the bright incandescence. But Hil- 
lary was not. a moth. He was 
a finely-conscious contemporary 
‘human being. -7 
_ What compelled him to death? 
We have said a sense of decorum. 
That comes nearer to the mark. But 
the phrase is ancient now. The 
decorum of 1942 is a very different 
thing from the decorum of a cen- 
tury ago. Hillary’s is the decorum 
of an age of total war. The English 
obverse of the miedal whose German 
reverse.carries the picture of the 
young Nazis in April, 1940, flinging 
themselves deliberately to death- in 
the advance upon Dethel. That was 
a portent; so was its counterpart, 
Hillary’s death, 

What is this new sense of the 
decorum of total war, as manifest 
in, Richard Hillary? We may find 
the roots of it in his picture of his 
generation. 

We were disillusioned and spoiled. . . . 
Superficially we were selfish and ego- 
centric without any Holy Grail in which 

_ we could lose ourselves. The war pro- 
-vided it, and in a delightfully palatable 
‘form. It demanded no heroics But gave 

.us the opportunity to demonstrate in 

‘action our dislike of organised emotion 

and patriotism, the opportunity to prove 

‘to ourselves and to the world that our 

effete veneer was not so deep as our 

‘dislike of interference, the opportunity 

to prove that, undisciplined ‘though we 

might be, we were a match for Hitler’s 
dogma-fed youth. 

‘Good; one feels. There is decorum 
here. And had the battle of Britain 
ended there: fighter pilot against 
fighter pilot, and the free man 
triumphant by virtue of his free- 
dom, the decorum might have been 
manifest at the level of nations. 

But the-battle of Britain was not 
the end. This last, consummate 
achievement: of the British genius 
for improvisation and désinvolture, 
perfect had it stood alone, was but 
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a-link in a chain, -a cog in.a 
mechanism. The: -glory.:of fighter- 
pilot grinds. slowly. and inexorably 
down to the-shame.of Bomber Com- 
mand. The respite .won . by the 
fighter pilots was used. to inflict 
with calculated purpose upon the 
simple families through the length. 
and breadth of Germany the same 
obscenity—the blasting of simple 
families to death in their London 
homes—which -gave Hillary his 
moment of vision and faith.. 

- The wheel had turned full circle. 
Truly, . there. was nothing for. a 
Hillary to do, but die, if he was to 
remain significant. The necessity 
was cosmic.’ In the total story of 
Hillary the veil is lifted for moments 
and we glimpse the purposes of 
God. Hence its power upon us. 
Hillary did not consciously flee into 
death from the futile horror to 


‘come, for which he and his friends 


had unwittingly prepared. But ‘he 
had to be saved from it. 

Turn back to the sequence which 
brought him as an individual under 
the law of. tragedy. The vision 
which brought him the momentary 
faith at which he snatched was 
simply that of a woman killed with 
her baby in the London blitz. That 
gave him meaning, and he built the 
pattern of his book.upon it. His 
dead friends were justified, and so 
was he. The unworthy element in 
him and them was burned away, 
for redemptive action cannot be 
“delightfully palatable.” And his 
integrity was such that not even his 
terrible experiences in hospital 
could absolve him from levity ‘at 
the bar of his own conscience. 

The vision of the dead woman 
did absolve him. To make that 
thing for ever. impossible—that was 
the Holy Grail. He and his friends 
were crusaders after all, and he, 
their chronicler. i 

And’ yet, and yet. Somehow he 
could not quite believe it; he could 
not go on believing it. And it was 
not true. It might have been true, 
had the Battle of Britain been the 


end. Then he might truly have be- 


lieved what he desired to believe.. 


But the battle of Britain was not 
the end, and The Last Enemy was 
written in the growing awareness 
that it would not be. The terrible 
event would dissolve the very 
foundation of his half-won faith. 


He had presented himself to the 
world as a man who had won 
through to a knowledge of obliga- 
tion which set his doubting heart 
at peace. He was henceforward 
dedicated to the cause. He knew 
what he fought for and loved what 
he knew. 


That was the Hillary he gave to 
the world, But the living, growing, 
experiencing Hillary came to know 
different. He had half-known it 
already. When he returned to the 
R.A.F. he neither knew what he 
fought for nor loved what he knew. 
The real Hillary was doing to the 
outward eye what the- legendary 
Hillary was pledged to do. But it 
was no enemy he was seeking, no 
crusade on which he was flying.. He 
was seeking Death. That which 
found his friends, he sought. Death 
was for him the barrier of finality 
between him and a life of growing 
and irreparable division, an end to 
his -‘‘posthumous existence,” a 
surcease from consciousness which 
would fix him, as it were a fly in 
amber, outside the stream of time 
and experience, incorruptible by the 
future event. 


Eric Linklater, in his preface to 
The Last Enemy bears witness to 
Hillary’s austere clarity of purpose, 
with which (Linklater knew) all dis- 
suasion was incommensurable. The 
creature had a purpose and his eye 
was bright with it. The purpose was 
to be a symbol. Had that become 
conscious, it could not have been 
accomplished. Hillary’ sought to 
discover why he was impelled to- 
wards death—always in vain. We 
may be wiser than he, but if we are, 
that is because we are not. perfect, 
as he was. His was the knowledge 
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that all was torment, and the power 
to act on the knowledge. 


He could not live; he could not 
have lived, In Hillary’s experienced 
impossibility of living his profound 
sense that it was unfitting and 
wrong to live, because by living he 
must inevitably become less than 
he was, is the epitaph of our so- 
ciety. Here was a man who partici- 
pated in Britain’s ‘“‘finest hour”: 
perhaps the. most fully conscious 
of all those who were the occasion 
of Churchill’s phrase-making, the 
objects of his rhetoric: ‘‘Never was 
so much owed by so’ many to soa 
few.’’ He was plucked, like a brand 
from the burning: saved to survive 
and to be the vates sacer. Yet he 
could not live. He, in whom this 
society Was justified, by whom it 
was defended, willed ‘not victory, - 
but death: and willed it, imper- 
sonally, as one who submits to a 
meaning, and becomes its vehicle. 


In Hillary, the deep urge of con- 
temporary society towards death is 
made visible. He is the dazzling 
white of the foam on the great wave 
of death which D. H; Lawrence 
prophesied, if it were not forestalled 
by a wave of generosity. In him 
generosity itself seeks Death. The 
irony of his title becomes intoler- 
able. Death was not the last enemy, 
but the last and only friend.’ 


` In Hillary is vistble the nature of 
defeat of life in the world to-day. 
Embody the virtues of the English- 
man in one man, endow him with 
awareness, give him a perfect part 
to sustain in the massive drama of 
total war, put him at the very hinge 
on which history turns, let him 
escape death by a miracle, and be 
restored to life by magic of modern 
surgery: and he goes bad on you. 
“We are fighting for survival,” 
said Churchill in 1940. Hillary~ is 
the essence of what survives,—the 
impossibility of life.. What Hillary 
foreknew as an individual, Britain 
will discover as a nation. e 
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Edward Carpenter: Prophet of Democracy. 


FRANK DAWTRY 


Of only a few people can it be 
said that’ they lived the full life— 
“the integrated life’? as Eric Gill’ 
called- it. Such people do not need 
to declare themselves by labels— 
“Pacifist,” ““Christian,’’ ‘‘Socialist”’ 
or what you will, for labels only 
indicate which side-a man is on in 
any particular large or smäll issue.. 
The integrated few live on a plane 
above the battles, and while smaller 
beings with limited views are con- 
tending together, these others are’ 
living and showing the rest of us 
the way to live, if we will but see 


» and join with them. Gill is a recent 


example of the full life; Gill sur- 
vived the respectability of his birth 
in Brighton and was saved, per- 
haps, by the poverty of his parents. 
Edward Carpenter is a not quite 
so recent example. He too was born 
a ae hton, a hundred years ago 
ugust 29th, 1844. He not 

only survived Brighton. He also 
survived a grandfather admiral, 
wealthy parents, private education, 
Cambridge, and ʻa theological 


degree. It was the last which took a 


him into the Church of England for 
a short time and it was the neces- 
sary facing up to his position which 
an active conscience demanded, 
which brought him to resign his 
orders and to go North to seek his 


- real. vocation. He became a Uni- 


versity extension. lecturer on astron- 
omy, and later on history and 
music, first in the Leeds ‘area and 
later in Sheffield, where he finally 
settled because 
From the first I was taken with: the 
Sheffield people. Rough in the extreme, 
twenty or thirty years in, date behind 
other towns, and very uneducated, there 
‘was yet a heartiness about them, not 
without shrewdness, which attracted me. 
I felt more inclined to take, root. here 
„than in any of the Northern towns 
where I had been. 


Ill-health might have broken him 
102 i 


there, for he had little comfort in his - 
various lodgings, but a fortunate | 
association with friends he had 
made probably saved him, for he- 
went to live with them at a-farm 
on ‘the outskirts of the city. This 
made his travelling and lecturing 
more difficult, but at the week-ends 
he could work on the land and 
refresh himself. ‘About the same 
time he had also concluded that diet 
had much to do with health—one of 
the many matters in which he was 
a pioneer—and he embraced .vege- 
tarianism, which the country life 
enabled him to enjoy to the full. ` 
His access to the land actually did 
far more than to save his health; it 
saved his soul and led him to his 
true fulfilment as a writer. He had 
written a little poetry when at Cam- 
bridge.and a few essays, but none 
of this really satisfied him. His ex- 
periences among the upper and 
lower classes of society, in-his con- 
trasting life in Brighton, Cam- 
bridge‘and Sheffield, his town dwell- 
ing and his country refreshment, 
all worked within him as a ferment 
to create not only a philosophy of 
life, but an acute desire to express 
it. He read widely, and Whitman 
was one of those who most im- 
pressed him, so much so that he 
went to America (travelling steer- 
age) to talk with the great old man. 


‘He also visited India and Ceylon 


and met the Eastern philosophies 
which put into a true perspective 
the Christianity he had first 
accepted, but which he now saw as 
acontinuing religion with its origins k 
far before Christ. And so, when cir- , 


cumstances combined to create a- . 


climax, the inner urge overwhelmed 
him. 

His mother died in Jamis, 
1881, and 


’ Her death at this moment E per- 
haps a great etherialising influence on 


me 


my mind, exhaling the great mass of 


feelings, intuitions and conceptions, and | 


views of life and the world which had 
formed within me, into another sphere. 
The Bhagavat Gita about the same time 
falling into my hands gave me the key- 
note. And all at once I found myself in 
touch with a mood of exultation and 
inspiration—-a kind of superconscious~ 
ness—which passed all that I had ex- 
perienced before and which immediately 
harmonised all these other feelings, 
giving to themi their place, their mean- 
ing and their outlet in expression. 

And so Towards Democracy came 
to birth. It is fhe most important 
and the most widely read of his 
works, and its first portion was the 
-outcome of this climax :— 

No sooner were the lectures over than 

I began to write Towards Democracy. 

It seemed all ready there. I never 

hesitated for a momient. Day by day it 
- came along from point to point . . . the 

one illuminating mood remained and 

everything fell into place under it... . 

The whole work points in the 
direction still being sought or grop- 
ingly followed by seekers of the new 
world order. Edward Carpenter 
took the line of Whitman in advo- 
cating and glorifying the full life— 
a life of glory and of worship in 
human fellowship on all levels, of 
spirit, mind, thought and body, 
none to be omitted and none des- 
pised. And this is surely the only 
sensible, uninhibited way—the way. 
of integrity. He related personal 
life to the whole human story, and 
the work is worth a careful study as 
an endeavour to find a core and 
meaning to life. It is Carpenter’s 
supreme effort, and its style was 


forced on him when simple verse or ` 


prose failed him and he felt dissatis- 
fied with any but the varied and 
sometimes difficult measures of free 
verse. It has no set or regular form 
yet verse it is and the reader soon 
realises that it could truly take no 
other shape. It resounds and echoes 
with an unswerving belief in the 
ultimate happiness of man in final 
co-operative and responsible fellow- 
ship—a true equality and a true 
democracy. It abounds with pictures 
of the various aspects of life, the 
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artificial joys, the suffering, the 
money-grubbing, > pretences and 
haste, the pomps and the simplici- 
ties, while after great outbursts of 
descriptive or destructive writing 
the quiet voice: of his faith per- 
sistently returns—‘‘Do not hurry, 
have faith” or ‘‘Your lover solitary 
awaits you’’—‘‘I have seen what 
you are searching for—it is safe and 
the reward is great,’’ and “‘It shall 
duly, at the appointed hour, come.”’ 
Carpenter’s concentration on his 
writing did not, however, as he 
would himself suggest, rule out any 
other work, and when the first urge 
was spent and he had given the 
world his philosophy he sought to 
express that philosophy in his own 
life and in himself through devotion 
to work close to Nature and the 
soil. He wanted a home of his own 
and searched in many parts of the 
country for a suitable place, only to 
settle finally on a plot in the Cord- 
well Valley (where never such blue- 
bells still grow) at Millthorpe, 
within three miles of his temporary 
home with his farming friends. He 
bought the land and built a cottage, 
long and low and unobtrusive and 
he lived there until a few years 
before his death, apart from an early 
interlude when the attraction of his 
socialist friends in Sheffield was so 
strong that he shared with them in 
establishing a Socialist Club (and 
Café) in the city. He helped to bring 
famous speakers to the Club, in- 
cluding Mrs. Besant, Kropotkin, 
and William Morris, and for a time 
he lived in the attic of the premises. 
Such a life could not, however, 
satisfy him for long, and served 
only to convince him that he must 
live on the land, and also that if 
he was to continue to write, he must 
be in the open air. 
For any sustained and more or less 
original work it seems almost necessary 
that one should have the quietude and 
strength of nature at hand, like a great 
reservoir from which to draw. The open 
air, the physical and mental health 


which goes: with it, the sense of space 
- and freedom in the ‘Sky, the vitality and 
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amplitude of the Earth—these’ are real 
things from which one can only shut 
oneself off at serious peril to one’s 
immortal soul. 


So he returned to Millthorpe and 
there established his island of good 
living. One of his farming asso- 
ciates shared the home and the 
domestic duties; his friends visited 
him often, and the week-ends were 
times of great activity in the nur- 
sery garden and orchard he had 
planted. The days were days of 
fellowship in work and were fol- 
lowed by evenings of fellowship in 
talk and thought. For a time Car- 
penter lived on the proceeds of this 
small estate, selling his produce 
from a stall in Sheffield market. In 
time however he became ‘increas- 
ingly involved in writing and lec- 
turing, preparing most of his work 
in his ‘‘watchman’s hut”? in the 
Millthorpe garden on the banks of 
the little stream at, its foot. ` 

He wrote After Long Ages and 
the further sections which now com- 


plete Towards Democracy, the later’ 


portions including many delightful 
short poems and some bitter com- 
mentaries on civilisation as he saw 
it. He wrote a short book Civiltsa- 
tion: Its Cause and Cure, which put 
in argument the feelings of those 
poems. He studied problems of sex 
relationships and of homo-sexuality, 
pleading before his time for under- 
standing and sympathy, and his 
little gem Love’s Coming-of-Age is 
surely one of the world’s most valu- 
able books. It was more widely 
translated than any of his other 
books, and was his best-seller out- 
side this country. His interests were 
constantly widening and he lent his 
support in writing and speech to 
many progressive causes, including 
women’s suffrage, penal reform, thé 
demand for a Court of Criminal 
Appeal, defence of free speech, and 
food reform. All these interests, 
diverse as they may appear, were 
in unity and themselves unified with 
his conception of the oneness and 
wholeness of life, ‘to the discovery 
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of which his work and his writings 
were designed to direct us. For’ 
example, on health: — 


_ When we come to analyse the concep- 
‘tion of Disease, physical or mental, in 
. society or in the individual, it evi- 
dently means loss of unity 


and on work 


Work in a free non-governmental society 
would be done because it was useful. 
It is curious when you come to think 
of it that there is no other conceivable 
_ reason why it should be done. And here 
of course I include what is beautiful 
‘under the term useful, as there is no 
reason why one should separate what 
satisfies one human need, like the need 
for beauty, from another human need, 
like the need for’ food... . 


He shared with William Morris 
a loathing for the commercial 
methods of their age, which, he 
said ‘‘thad bred, both in men and 
goods, a lamentable commonplace- 
ness and cheapness.” When the 
r914 war came he even hoped for: 
a time that it was to mean the over- 
throw of such a system and that 
a new life was preparing to show 
itself, but he was to be disappointed 
in that, and his original suspicions 
of all-imperialism were confirmed. 


He wrote in My Days and Dreams 
a striking review of life as it seemed 
to a man of seventy, telling how as 
a young man 


I used to sit on the beach at Brighton 
` and dream, and now I sit on the shore 
of human life and dream practically the 
‘same dreams. I remember . . . coming 
. to the conclusion that there were only 
two things worth living for—the glory 
and beauty of nature and the glory and 
beauty of human love and friendship. 
And to-day I still feel the same. What 
‘else indeed fs there? All the nonsense 
about riches, fame, distinction, ease, 
luxury and so forth—how little does it 
‘tamount to! It ‘really is not worth 
ting time over. These things are so 
obviously second-hand affairs. 


' He retired to a quiet life in Surrey 


and died there fifteen years ago at 
the age of 85. His work is not yet 


_known as, it should be, but the 


centenary of his birth comes per- 
aps sufficiently long after his death 


r 


for us to turn again to his writings. 
and give him the credit he deserves’. 


while he gives us the foundation we 
need. We cannot turn to him for 
easy inspiration, but we shall not 
turn to him in vain. ‘‘Our union 
leith Nature and humanity is a-fact, 
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.which, whether we recognise it or 
‘,not, is at the base of our lives; 
` slumbering, yet ready to wake in. 
our consciousness when the due 
time arrives.’ 
We honour his memory just so 
far as we enter into that faith. 


CHIPPINGS FROM THE LIMESTONE 


I. PD BE IVY... 


Sprawled against this rocky wall 
I'd be ivy if I could; 

Drink the sun with all my wood, 
Never feel the frost at all. 


But human labour’s never done, 
And I am flesh and ivy’s not, 

So I must leave this cheerful spot ` 
For logs to feed my fire. 

In cap and gloves and mackinaw 
All day I’ll chop and split and saw 
Foregoing my desire. 


For ivy has not hearth nor home, 

Nor pipes to thaw, nor beds to 
warm, 

If ivy lose a leaf, what harm? 

She’ll grow another one. 


2. WOOL GROWER 


My earthly fears are circumstanced 
By what no language can allay, 
For though they disappear at dawn 

-Not to return all day, 


Let but a frosty moon ride high 
A timid bell begins to beat; 
Listen, how panic spreads abroad 

» The thud of ovine feet., 


See how the dark grows populous 
With fleeces panting on the hill 

That stop as one in sudden dread, 
And as one body wheel. i 


Little my tumbled pillow knows 

_ That’s worthy of the name of 
sleep: - 

When neighbours all are safe abed 

` Their dogs get in my ‘sheep.’ 


3- ADVICE TO A NEIGHBOUR 


The little trees that straggle down 
the row : 
Between your farm and mine 
Will never in a lifetime grow 
To any size. They mark the line: 
Hackberry, elm, wild cherry, 
cottonwood. 
For them the years move slow 
Bringing no whetted axe against 
their prime; 
All seasons equally are good 
Wherein they feed the birds or prop 
a vine 
Accumulating lichens gtay and 
reen, 
And in their time 
Falling to rest where they have 
always been. 


4. YOUNG TREE IN THE OLD 


From the wound that time has 
made 

The basswood’s offspring lifts its 
head: 

Within the riven trunk’s embrace 

Finds a warm abiding place. 

Into the mould where roots decay 

Young roots strike deeper every 
day, 

Where old limbs wither one by one 

Young branches lean to take the 
sun 

All soon to bear their pendant bloom 

And echo with the glad bees’ hum. 

Still to its shade will come the 
sheep, 

And still the rocky pact will sleep, ` 

New following old so peacefully 

_The change no change at all will be.’ 

BERNARD RAYMUND. 
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Education and Poverty 


ANTONY BRACKENBURY 


Whatever may be the theories 
of educationists, in practice the 
work of schools is accepted as 
giving children a good start so that 
they can ‘‘get on’’. and be a 
“success?” in later’ life. This 
sounds innocent enough until we 
realise what is the criterion of this 

“success.” It is, quite simply, 
money. The end of education is in 
theory the good life; in practice it 
is the pursuit of ‘wealth. Com- 
mercial values have permeated 
every department of education so 
thoroughly that we quite take them 
for granted. Examinations are 
the gateways along this cursus 
honorum; ‘those who fail are rele- 
gated to the ranks of the ill- 
paid manual workers (agricultural 
labourers, for example), while those 
who succeed are able to get better 
(because better paid) jobs in city 
offices. Night schools, correspond- 
ence courses and private crammers 
are all eager to push the aspirant a 
rung higher up the ladder, by 
pushing pari passu his earnings. 
The man to admire and envy is the 
man with £10,000 a year and a 
smart flat. We are in fact what 
we resent being called, a pluto- 
cracy. 

All this is well known, but we do 
well to remind ourselves of it, 
because we look to education ‘to set 

-right this world of false values we 
so often deplore. What is more, it 
is all a direct contradiction of 
Christian teaching. As Gill has said, 
the pursuit of riches ends in war: 
peace means poverty. That is what 
we have to believe, and that is what 
we have to teach our children. 

Poverty means going without. 
But even the poor man can choose 
to a certain extent what it is 
that he goes without. Now good 
poverty, holy poverty (not destitu- 
tion, which is bad) is distinguished 
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by its valuation of material things. 
For example, the poor Christian 
knows that half a pint of milk is 
worth infinitely more than the News 
of the World, though both can be 
bought for twopence. He knows 
that half an hour passed in thought, 
or prayer, is of more value than the 
same time wasted in filling in foot- 
ball pool results, although there are 
no prizes for praying. He knows 
that living things are worth more 
than dead ones and accordingly 
would rather have a child than a 
motor-car. Most important of all, 
he knows that men themselves are 
not to be estimated in £ s. d.: that 
the difference between a wheel- 
wright and a bank manager is one 
of function, not of personal worth. 
The first part of our problem then is 
to instil by all:the means in our 
power, but especially by example, 
sthis different scale of values. 

Poverty also means doing things 
for yourself—and for other people. 
So that the second part, it seems to 
me, is to teach the children those 
domestic crafts which make simple 
living beautiful instead of squalid. 
Poor men in fact must be handy- 
men. Again we -see our over- 
emphasis on book learning to be at 
fault. Boys must be able to turn 
their hand to anything and every- 
thing about the house and garden, 
and know what makes the differ- 
ence between a well-run and a 
badly-run home. They must know 
how to.do simple things well: how 
to chop wood, lay .a fire, make a. 
bed, clean a room, prepare vege- 
tables, grow flowers. We have to 
remember that we are educating not 
simply individuals or ‘citizens, but 
sons and daughters who will one 
day be husbands; wives: fathers 
and mothers. 

Finally, poverty means brother- 
hood. But let us not become senti- 
mental and vague at the mention 


of such a word. The pursuit of 
wealth excites unhealthy competi- 
tion between men and nations 
which in its most acute stage 
becomes war: it sets up barriers be- 
tween the different groups of society 
which live at different wage levels: 
it drives men to make use of each 
other without considering the cost: 
it built the slums and the Savoy 
Hotel. The acid test of brotherhood 
is the extent of your hospitality. Are 
there some people whom you say 
Goodday to in the street, but 
who couldn’t very well be asked 
into your drawing room? ‘Do your 
children talk to the village children 
over the garden fence, as I used to, 
or are they all Red Indians together 
on your lawn? The poor Christian’s 
door always. stands open and in his 
house the king and the carpenter 
will be equally at-ease: luxury will 
not intimidate the one any more 
than squalor will offend the other. 
In the same way a Christian school 
must keep open its doors, ready to 
take in anyone who is prepared to 
learn the discipline of poverty and 
peace, whether Jew or Gentile, 
white child or coloured child, 
miner’s son or millionaire’s. 

It may be said that children 
brought up in this way would be 
wholly unprepared to face the 


All-too Human 
ARLAND USSHER 


In the night that covers us it 
would be strange if voices were not 
raised calling on us to repent for 
having abandoned that safé and 
proven guide, the Christian ethic 


—and it is truly as doubtful 
whether ‘a -better ethic could ever 
be devised as it js certain 


that mankind has exchanged it 
for far worse ones. And yet it is 
almost certain that heaven will be 
denied the joy of a repentant 
humanity, and there is more reason 
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bitter competitive world they would 
find on leaving school. But the 
world to a great extent is what you 
make it. “Still,” says the objector, 
“they'll have to make‘a living in 
it.” As for making a living, I think 
we (parents and schoolmasters 
particularly) make too much of a 
bogey of it. We take too much 
thought for the morrow because 
half consciously we are afraid of 
what it may bring., We talk about 
vocations and direct those who are 
good at figures to work in a bank. 
But a vocation means an imperative 
call from .God to some special 
activity or service. We haven’t the 
necessary confidence to be quiet and 
listen for this call: it seems so much 
more practical to make up our own 
mind and then for us to call upon 
God for a’ blessing. This often 
amounts, if we are honest, to ask- 
ing God to prosper our labours at 
someone else’s expense. Which is 
precisely why the world is a bitter 
competitive place. Parents must 
decide whether they want their chil- 
dren educated as ‘Christians and if 
so, acknowledge the risk they are 
taking. Let us face the fact that 
we cannot serve God and wealth. 
Peace will elude our children, too, 
unless they know that this is the 
simple truth. ` 


for this than the ‘‘change and 
decay’’ bracketed by the hymn. 
Broadly Christianity may be said to 
have conquered the ancient world 
_ by two novel propositions—that the 
Evil in man is the Animal, and 
that we can be saved from it by 
mutual love. These two proposi- 
tions are of course complementary ; 
for what we arè to love in our 
fellows is the spiritual essence which 
is one in us all; the differences be- 
tween man and man—and still more 
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between man and woman—being 
due to the differences in our 
physical nature and expression, the 
various ways in which the: ‘‘white 
radiance’’ is stained by the ‘‘dome 
of many-coloured glass.” The 
’ Christian virtues are’ in fact the 
virtues which have made possible 
the modern town (how: fatally that 
‘‘white radiance” suggests an arc- 
light !}—-the virtues of mutual con- 
fidence and abstraction from the 
physical life of nature; and we may 
agree that the detachment that the 
town gives—the’ autonomy of mind 
and spirit—is at least the first con- 
dition of any sort of high individual 
cultivation. But just as in our day 
the town has become a vampire on 
wider and wider countrysides, so 
love—which, as such, is never love 
for an object, but always for other 
love—has become a wheel on which 
humanity is broken, a wheel which 
the meanest mental mechanic can 
set in motion by turning the handle 
of an Ideal. In other words Christ- 
“janity has turned so hard a light 
on the world that it has grown grey, 
it has so laid the emphasis on the 
self-conscious subject that the objec- 
tive world has become an ‘‘uncon- 
trollable mystery on the bestial 
floor,” it has so clamped the ideal 
on the real that flesh and blood have 
festered. And to-day it is the inno- 
cence and perfect artistic adjust- ` 
ment of the animal that attracts us 
strongly, and ‘‘animalism’’ only 
seems to us repugnant in so far as 
it is all-too human, that is to say 
the result of mental over-insistence 
or mental inhibition; Dante’s circle 
of the lustful was just such a 
mental wheel of torment as an 
abstracted and idealised virtue must 
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become, though less dangerous be- 
cause not endowed with the com- 
munal fury of a religion.. To-day 
again it is vain to preach love, and 
a sure way to generate hate; we 
are quite tired of ourselves, how 
then should we be disposed to love 
those ‘‘brothers’’ who remind us of 
ourselves? It is like the parallel 
absurdity in the economic sphere of 
all the nations endeavouring simul- 
taneously to ‘‘export more” as a 
means of curing their internal 
poverty. The approach is wrong for 
us; the flame of sympathy can only 
be kindled out of materials that are 
hard, distinct and unyielding—like 
an exchange of their super-abund- 
ance between self-sufficient econo- 
mies. It is the unlikenesses between 
persons, places and things, their 
very egoism and-materialism, that 
must now be given new play in 
our relationships social, political’ 
and economic—those differences in 
appetite and configuration which 
(by the very fact that they are 
differences) are physical, and be- 
tween which contacts are fruitful 
like the contacts of a clean physical 
lust. For the egoisms of our war and 
commerce only derive their dreadful 
character from their idealism and 
impersonality—from a common 
desire to become merged in a world- 
machinery, variously conceived as 
military or commercial, dictatorial 
or plutocratic. If we love our ‘neigh- 
bour less we may like him more; 
by keeping ourselves open to the 
most contradictory temptations we 
may provoke God to tempt us; and, 
as women know, love can some- 
times be shown only by a flight 
from it. 


Albert Schweitzer 


F. A. LEA 
If any reader of The Adelphi 
shares with me the inestimable 


privilege of teaching boys and girls 
Geography, let him take my advice: 
buy, borrow or steal three small 
books by Albert Schweitzer: On the 
Edge of the Primeval Forest, More 
from the Primeval Forest and From 
my African Notebook: and read 
them to his class. For those periods 
at least the educa:ion and enjoy- 
ment of the children will be assured 
—and so will his own. These books, 
the first two especially, have a rare 
and precious quality. It does not 
spring from literary talent, nor 
from any fantastic or adventurous 
particulars of the subject-matter: 
Dr. Schweitzer stands at the 
opposite pole to Dr. Axel Munthe, 
for example. He does no more than 
describe, in pedestrian prose, his 
struggle to run a hospital for natives 
in the centre of French Equatorial 
Africa. Many of his pages are occu- 
pied with details of building con- 
struction, medical remedies and 
local cHmatic, economic and tribal 
conditions. He seldom speaks about 
his own feelings: and yet there 
emerges from these pages a per- 
sonality that inspires, not merely 
veneration, but something. alto- 
gether deeper and warmer. 

It is, I believe, his very absorp- 
tion in day-by-day practical prob- 
lems that produces this impression. 
Nothing that Dr. Schweitzer comes 
across is too small to engage his 
whole attention. He will bestow 
the same care upon the building of 
a hut as upon the production of a 
Bach fugue; the domestic troubles 
of a negro assistant, he makes us 
feel, are as significant as the Gospel 
according to St. John. There is a 
kinship between his craftsman’s 
care (‘‘the tenderness of God in ‘his 
finger-tips’’) for even inanimate 
things and that holocaust of self 
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which led him, thirty and more 
years ago, to sacrifice a European 
reputation in music and theology for 
the sake of the job he is describing ; 
his concern for the safety of a frog 
asleep in a stake-hole is not un- 
related to that taking upon himself 
- of the sins of our civilisation to- 
wards the black race which has 
earned him the title of ‘‘the greatest 
ethical personality of our age.” 

Schweitzer’s ethical passion is of 
the kind called agape. It is a pure, 
outgoing tenderness and pity, 
reaching far beyond humanity to 
embrace the animal and even the 
plant kingdom. It is innate; in his 
Memoirs of Childhood and Youth 
he has recalled the anguish which 
he experienced as a small boy from 
the sufferings of the brute creation, 
and his resolve never to let this 
sensitiveness be blunted. His com- 
passion impels him forward to the 
relief of pain. And side by side 
with it there exists an unshrinking 
devotion to reason: a rationalism, 
indeed, which seems to have mani- 
-fested itself no later in life and to 
have determined his career no less 
powerfully. It is the combination 
of these two factors that gives 
Schweitzer his unique position as a 
thinker. 

In his Philosophy of Civilisation, 
he never fails to pay tribute to the 
rationalists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the outstanding figures.of the 
Enlightenment. In The Decay and 
Restoration of Civilisation, indeed, 
he goes so far as to call the 
Aufklarung itself ‘‘the greatest and 
most valuable manifestation of the 
spiritual life of man that the world 
has yet seen.” It is a judgement 
which comes as a shock to anyone 
acclimatised to the Romantic tradi- 
tion. But the shock is salutary— 
and not only because we- are’ in- 
clined to belittle the positive 
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social achievements of rationalism. 
-We have grown familiar with 
the Romantic revolt against the. 
eighteenth century, and the conflict 
between reason and intuition which 
it set up; we have seen how that 
conflict was resolved, in the greater 
Romantics, by a species of mystical 
experience, -and .the explanations 
which they found for that experi- 
ence. But here, in Schweitzer, we 
see the opposite side of the affair. 
Here the integrity of ethical in- 
tuition is maintained no less forcibly 
in the face of all systems of thought 
which point to its insignificance, 
but, instead of the conflict reaching 
an impasse, reason is actually, un- 
, interruptedly expanded to accom- 
modate intuition. The possibility 
which Shelley foreshadowed in the 
marriage of Jupiter to Thetis is 
realised. The formula of ‘‘Rever- 
ence for Life’? which, with 
Schweitzer, marks the harmonisa- 
tion of intellect and ethical pas- 


sion, corresponds. to a profound 
experience of union with, and 
‘detachment from, the world.. In. 


his autobiography, My Life and 
Thought, he names the time and 
place of this illumination. 

But it is in Civilisation and 
Ethics that he enlarges upon its 
implications; and in this book he 
undertakes, in the light of his own 
solution, a searching criticism’ of 
those previously given to the ethical 
problem, by pagan and post-Refor- 
mation philosophers. The attempt is 
a valuable one. How far it is effec- 
tively carried through I am in no 
position to judge, but a learned and 
appreciative critic, Oskar Kraus,* 
rates Schweitzer high above the 
average writer on philosophy and 
ethics, even whilst dissenting 
heartily from his approach: and 
Kraus’s dissent seems to be based 
largely on a misunderstanding. For, 
throughout his interesting treatise, 
this author consistently overrates 





“*Albert Schweitzer: his Work and his 
Philosophy- By Oskar Kraus: (A. & C. 
Black), 6s 
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the influence of Kant. upon 
Schweitzer’s thought and minimises 
that of the rationalists. In the 
Epilogue, indeed, he confesses that 
“on this point Schweitzer feels’ that 
I have misunderstood him,’’ and 
quotes a letter he has received from - 
the latter concluding’ with the 
words, “I shall never return to 
Kant, but I do return to rational- 
ism.” 

Actually, it is in the destructive 
criticism of German transcendental- 
ism that Schweitzer performs one of 
his best services. It is so easy for 
the typical Romantic to do what 
Carlyle did: to seize upon German 


. idealism as a rationalisation for 


genuine religious experience, ur- 
critically, in the certainty of the 
experience itself declaring one 
explanation to be as good as 
another—-and thereby to give a new 
lease of life to systems which, by 
themselves, -are capable of inducing 
only ‘‘a spirituality which is just as 
empty of content as is the pre- 
supposed Absolute.” Schweitzer, 
seeking and finding illumination at 
the end of a process of ratiocina- 
tion, brings a drastic criticism to 
bear on these inadequate systems: 


There is really no such thing as an 
essence or content of existence, but only 
eternal existence in eternal phenomena. 
My own being communes with eternal 
being only and solely by means of the 
phenomena of being, and only then with 
those with which I come in contact. 
The surrender of my being to eternal 
being is the surrender of my being to all 
the phenomena of being which stand in 
need of my self-sacrifice and which I am 
in a position to help by such renounce- 
ments. 


The beautiful, convoluted snake 
of abstract mysticism, whose bite 
spells totalitarianism, is scotched 
at least. It is an interésting 


.corollary to this that, long before 


totalitarianism or total war had 
taken shape in Europe, Schweitzer 
had diagnosed the sickness of our 
age, in its increasing indifference 
to real human beings; and he. 


declares that the only Church which ` 


justified its existence during the 
War of 1914-18 was the Society of 
Friends. 

It is noticeable that there is no 
place in his thought for the unsatis- 
factory distinction between Reason 
and the Understanding. His achieve-. 
ment is to ‘have brought the 
rationalism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury into harmony with his own 
.deep ethical conscience. -There can 
be no doubt that this is the root of 
his affinity with J. S. Bach. Bach’s 
piety, he intimates throughout his 
epoch-making volumes on Bach, is 
of the same kind as his own; 
his unbroken .development of , the 
classical forms to express it is 
clearly analogous. Schweitzer is 
considered one of the world’s finest 
exponents of Bach. It is the con- 
geniality of the Protestant musician 
par excellence. ; 

His own distinction is to have 
carried the Protestant impulse to its 
ultimate limit. The positive mission 
of Protestantism was to: affirm the 
sole authority of individual con- 
science and reason in matters of 
faith and morals. For its negative 
counterpart it carried inevitably a 
questioning of the authority of the 
Church. But Luther himself was 
incapable of following out the im- 
plications of his challenge to the 
end. It is not merely that his own 
conscience and reason proved such 
a wayward guide; by continuing to 
uphold the external discipline of the 
Bible—the sole authority for whose 
infallibility was the very one he had 
repudiated—he fastened a’ bearing 
rein on the Re-formed Church from 
which it has never been able to 
break free. But it testifies to the 


living influence of Luther that the ` 


completion of his work on the 
negative side, though carried on 
outside his church, has been pre- 
eminently the achievement of his 
country. For the necessary sequel 
to the criticism of Rome was the 
“Higher Criticism” of the Bible. 
At the head of this Higher Criticism 
stands Schweitzer. 


ce 
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He is the son of a Lutheran 
pastor. Even as a boy, he tells us, ` 
he disturbed. his father with awk- 
ward questions about the Gospels. 
His presentation of the eschato- 
logical Jesus and Paul in The 
[Mystery of the Kingdom of God 
and The Mysticism of Paul the 
-Apostle marks a last phase in the 
historical criticism of the New 
Testament. After nearly forty years 
his main conclusions have not been 
superseded. To me it seems’ that 
Schweitzer’s interpretations of Jesus 
and Paul leave, in either case, only 
one substantial alternative: and 
that is the traditional interpretation 
of the Catholic Church, accepted in 
all its plenitude. Betweeh these one 
must choose. : 

Of his approach to the subject, itis 
a revealing indication that in neither _ 
of these books does he more than 
refer in passing to Jesus’s experi- 
ence at his baptism or Paul’s on the 
road to Damascus. Schweitzer, in 
fact, never seeks to account for any- 
thing in their schemes of thought by 
appealing to the experience out of 
which these may have arisen; never 
looks for the inward unity of their 
ideas beyond the ideas themselves. 
It is this that gives his work its 
decisive advantage: for it has 
enabled him to reconstruct the 
eschatologies in all their fantastic 
and yet coherent originality. That 
it required courage to do this need 
hardly be said. At first sight 
it seems as though the Jesus and 
Paul we knew have been displaced 
by a pair of utterly discredited 
visionaries. In reality this deter- 
mination to pursue the deductions 
of reason to the end, at whatever 
cost, in the conviction that it is 
better to have no Jesus or Paul at 
all than figures who cannot be 
intellectually authenticated, justifies 
itself even to the heart. A spurious 
spiritualisation—that of the literal 
Lives—is exchanged for one genuine 
and infinitely more precious. When 
we finally come to study these 
eschatologies, we see that there is 
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hardly an idea which does not 
correspond to an intuition of per- 
manent validity. 

To choose Schweitzer’s Jesus is 
not to choose a wraith. His Jesus 
is a real man, incomparably great, 
who, as we know and feel, has 
never failed to be the living inspira- 
tion of his own work, in Europe 
and Africa. And so with his Paul. 
Paul’s naturalistic views, without 
ceasing to be naturalistic, become 
a garment still warm with the 
truth; his real doctrine of redemp- 
tion by dying and rising again with 
Christ, which can only be appre- 
hended when we have learned his 
language, has, in Schweitzer’s 
opinion, a greater potential dynamic 
than even the doctrine-of justifica- 
tion by faith: ‘From it we receive 
an interpretation of all that happens 
to us.’ The very courage and con- 
sistency with which he has cast off 
‘one cherished illusion after another 
in his pursuit of the historical Paul 
has enabled him to appreciate the 
apostle’s greatness as a thinker to 
an extent otherwise impossible: for, 
as he says, that consisted precisely 
in his readiness to accept “‘the way 
of the Cross even in the operations 
of the intellect.” It is for the same 
reason that when he comes to trace 
the history of New Testament criti- 
cism in The Quest of the Historical, 
Jesus and Paul and his Interpreters, 
he is always more indulgent to the 
crudest, of the rationalists than he 
is even to Renan, who compromised 
with the problems they raised. 

Undoubtedly his successful ap- 
proach is due in part to his nevér 
having seriously entertained the 
idea that Jesus’s and Paul’s 
eschatologies did arise out of their 
_ experience. This is very character- 
istic. For Schweitzer, mysticism is 
always the outcome of thought, of 
a logical ‘and coherent scheme of 
thought developed independently of 
it. It is none the less genuine 
mysticism: for: that. True, he does 
occasionally press his theories too 
far—who, He asks somewhere, has 
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ever made an original contribution 
to exegesis without doing that? He 
reads an eschatological meaning 
into some of the Parables unwar- 
rantably. But those who accuse him 
of belittling the permanent and 
direct part of Jesus’s teaching, be- 
cause, for example, he nowhere 
refers to the Prodigal Son, alto- 
gether mistake his intention. He 
does not aspire to write a full- 
length study of Jesus—he has 


never even enlarged upon the 
Interimsethik. Indeed, he goes so 
far as to suggest that it is- 


better not to do so, but rather to 
leave’ the reader alone with ‘the’ 
Gospels. His task is to make 
straight in the desert a. highway. 
It is to have completed the negative 
mission, the Protest, of Protestant- 
ism. 

And what of the positive? “In 
spite of all dogmatic innovations, 
present or future,” he writes to- 
wards the end of The Mysticism of 
Paul the Apostle, “it will always 
remain the true ideal, that our faith 
should return to the richness and 
vitality of the Primitive-Christian 
faith.” That also is very Protestant, 
and in Schweitzer’s life, even more 
than his thought, this ideal is realised 
before all the world. His sympathy 
for the Quakers and theirs for him 
might be predicted. But is that 
enough? To me it seems that the 
end of Protestantism must be a 
beginning as well, or else its limit 
will mark its limitation. 

Albert Schweitzer, like a true 
Lutheran, has made his own the 
experience of St. Paul, and ex- 
pressed it in his own forms. The 
value of his achievement is immense. 
To-day, when the individualism 
sown by the Protestant Reformation 
is bearing its poisonous fruit, and 
when the failure of every sectariam 
heresy: is becoming manifest, it is 
so easy to declare that Protestantism 
never has made any positive ethical 
or intellectual’ contribution “ to 
civilisation, and to wrap ourselves 
up in the capacious folds of Thom- 


ism. The figure in whom Lutheran 
individuality is presented free from 
Lutheran individualism brings us to 
a standstill: for here the distinctive 
Protestant principle is embodied in 
its purity- Nevertheless, Christian 
experience was not exhausted with 
that of the first two generations of 
Christians. Had it been, the later 
developments of doctrine would 
never have taken place. ‘All that 
development, however, lies clean 
beyond Schweitzer’s horizon. He 
has made his studies of Primitive- 
Christian, pagan and post-Reforma- 
tion thought; he thas written two 
books on the religions of the East— 
‘indeed, it is in Christianity and the 
Religions of the World that what 
he calls (in a letter to Kraus) ‘‘the 
unsolved conflict in my soul between 
theism and pantheism’’ emerges 
most clearly into view. Yet, as 
Kraus remarks, ‘‘he has completely 
lost sight of the continent of 
‘medieval philosophy.’’ Astoundingly, 
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for Schweitzer the “‘millennium of 
darkness” of the rationalists is still 
the whole truth concerning the 
Middle Ages: and it was precisely 
in the generations following St. 
Paul’s that, under different forms, 
that unsolved conflict was fought 
out. 

I sometimes think that the hope 
of a living Christian Church de- 
pends greatly upon Christians 
making their own the later wisdom 
inscribed, too often in archaic and 
nearly undecipherable hieroglyphs, 
on the walls of that great temple, 
the Roman Catholic Church. 
Schweitzer, more than any man of 
this century, has helped to clear 
away the sand that smothered the 
„entrance. He has not himself 
entered in. But if we to-day are 
upon the threshold of a new 
catholicism, ‘he stands at the end of. 
the Protestant epoch as Luther 
stood at the beginning, a symbolic 
figure—ultimus Protestantium. 


LIVING WITHOUT HER LOVE... 


Living without her love is slowly dying 
and, drafted for death, to go exile from hope for ever ; 
under amazing dawns to be ignorant like dog of glory 


whose vision knows only 


monotonous greys of cheap street photographs. 


Who, without hope to hope, stand at this station 
watching from death the passing passengers, 

the dear welcomes and strained eyes of those who wait, 
I see now the years extend before me 


like journeys through rock 


and bitter oblivious deserts 


whose dust destroys the last hideous shreds of vision 
and the eternal buzzards wheel to steal my. eyes. 


` Yet I pray Time and this strict journey 


on which I now embark ' 


will burn me like flame to purge this desperate weakness 
—infection of a dying world 


paralysing the will— 


returning me to life and oh! 


returning me slowly 
beside her side and to 


the essential April of her love. 


` —KICHARD GOODMAN. 
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The Journey 
CATHERINE CARSON 


They didn’t like the forestry 
‘work much, but it had been exciting 
getting there. $ 

On the train there had beer a 
soldier to whom Laura had confided 
their joint life histories. Agnes said 
little, but offered him a sandwich 


and continued to look at the flying ” 


scenery. An hour later he got out. 
He got’ out at the station they 
should have got out at too—to 
change. They discovered this when 
the train stopped very suddenly at 
“a quiet little station near the sea. 
It was.a terrible thing to have 
happened. They collected all their 
luggage—two suitcases and a 
‘ridiculous suéde bag of Laura’s— 
and put them down on the sun- 
baked platform. They were simply 
miles and miles away from their 
destination—quite in the wrong 
direction. For a few minutes they 
stared wildly around them and then 
‘collected the baggage again and 
staggered with it over the foot- 
bridge to the stationmaster’s office. 
There was no train at all that day 
to where they wanted to go. They 
should have changed, he told them. 


“But what are we going to do?” - 


wailed Laura. 

“A bus?” suggested Agnes des- 
perately, hopefully. 

“No bus.” The stationmaster 
shook his head gleefully. There was 
a war on. 

“Young girl stranded here for a 
week-end, last month,” he said. 
‘Had to sleep in the police station. ”’ 

He almost laughed at this. They 
were horrified. Outside: was. the 
white glare of the little station and 


the red painted slot machines. But | 


here in his dim, musty, ledger-filled 
room they felt worse. It was like 
a nightmare. Even their luggage, 
which they rubbed their legs against 
for comfort, seemed alien, as if it 
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too were in the plot with the 
ghoulish stationmaster. 

But they were rescued. A thin boy 
with spectacles, whom they hadn’t 
noticed before, detached himself 
from a pile of ledgers. 

“‘There’s the harbour station,’’ 
he said. 

“Is there?” gulped Agnes. She 
was ready to clutch at any. straw; 
she was stoically suppressing her 
tears. But she must be calm. She 
was the Big One. | 

“It’s right down ‘at the pier,” he 
said, ‘‘where the boats come in. 
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There might be a train from there.”’ . 


He look at them -both inquisi- ` 


tively, his eyes finally resting on 


Laura’s imploring brown eyes. She . 


was wearing the -silliest black hat 
flat on top of her blonde head. This, 
and the yellowish face powder she 
affected gave her a faintly Chinese 
look. ; 

“I could ’phone and find out,” he 


suggested. 

“Oh please, if you would,” 
breathed Laura. ` 

The boy in spectacles glanced 


timidly at thé stationmaster who 
had retired sulkily to his desk. There 
was obviously no encouragement or 
further comment coming from him. 
The boy lifted the receiver off the 


-hook, conscious of the girls’ feverish 


concentration on him. 

They waited, eyeing each other 
with secret, expressive looks. It was 
such a ridiculous thing to have done. 
Agnes felt particularly stupid. This 
kind .of babyish inefficiency she 


“wasn’t guilty of, as a rule. She 


wasn’t a ‘‘dumb blonde” like Laura. 
She was intelligent. A quite different 
type altogether. 

‘‘There is one all right,” said the 


. boy, “but not till eleven o’clock.” 


“To-night,” they gasped. It was 
only half-past three. 

But there was nothing else they 
could do. They left their luggage 
in the luggage office, and went out 
into the-little town. People were 
walking about, cycles and cars 


whizzed by. Strange. people with . 


tanned faces, quite unconcerned 
about their predicament. 

“Its awful,’ moaned Laura. 
‘“We-won’t get in until one or, two 
in the morning, and then we haven’t 


the-faintest idea where to go. It’s. 


probably miles out of the village. 
They won’t be expecting us at that 
time. There’li be nobody to meet 
us.” 


Agnes brooded in silence. It was ` 


up to Her to think of something. 
Surely she could regain her self- 
respect now, by thinking of— 

“The police station!’’ she an- 
nounced triumphantly. 

“But what —?’’ 

“We can tell them what’s hap- 


pened,” exclaimed Agnes patiently, © 


"and ask them to telephone and let 
the people know when were 
coming. Perhaps they'll send some- 
one to meet us. 

“Why didn’t I think of that?” 
said Laura brightly. Agnes said 
nothing, but started making en- 
quiries. 

A tanned sthadeer pointed the 
way to the police station. It was a 
small grey building like a village 
school. Inside they stopped uncer- 
tainly in the hall. They didn’t know 
what to do now. There was no one 
there. They were all alone in the 
bare, yellow painted ‘hall. And all 
their precious luggage lying up ‘in 
that dreadful little station. It was 
enough to make one howl. 

They regained their lost spirits 
ten minutes later when they were 
sitting in a cool, bright room 
opposite a very small policeman. He 
couldn’t have been more charming. 
He had a black moustache ahd. promi- 
nent blue eyes. Laura played up to 
him marvellously. He was an 
obvious lady-killer. He telephoned 
for them. 

“‘There’ll be someone to’ meet you 
at the other end, at half-past one,” 
he assured them. ‘‘One of the men 
from the estate, who has a car.” 

“Oh, lovely,” cried’ Laura. ‘‘Isn’t 
that perfect, Agnes?” - 
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They had tea after that in ‘‘The 
Rose Leaf.” The‘ small gallant 
policeman had pointed it out to them 
from the top of the steps. It was 
a long, dim place, noisy with clat- 
„tering dishes and the angry buzz of. 
voices. At a table near the door was 
a’ group of land girls cackling 
heartily. 
< “Look at the colour of them,” 
said Laura enviously. 

“We'll be like that ourselves 
soon.’’ There was a hopeful note in 
Agnes’ voice. Her face was like a 
pale moon. She couldn’t imagine it 
being ‘otherwise. 

_ They ate, their fish and chips and 
talked about immediate problems— 
their luggage and the long w ait till 
eleven o’clock. 
© “We'll collect it, and take it 
down to the harbour station,” said 
Agnes, ‘‘and then we can go for a 
walk, till train time.” 

“But it’s so heavy. Can’t we take 

a taxi?” 

“Not for such a short journey, 
silly.” 
But Agnes wished that they had. 

It was a long road, and the sun was 

strong. They stopped about a dozen’ 

times to rest and change hands. 

They were warm, exhausted and on 

the verge òf tears. 

At the station they had to fumble 

for their identity cards, with a 

crowd of grinning soldiers looking 

on. There wasn’t a civilian in sight. 

The place was simply.smothered in 

barbed wire, The platform was 

deserted, but towering high above, 
to one side was a ship. It was 
frightening. They couldn’t under- 
stand it. The station must ‘be right 
on the edge of the sea. There were 
gulls circling above them. And they 

- could see all the decks of the ship, 

quite plainly, and the sailors walk- 

ing about on them. 

Laura was thrilled. But Agnes 
couldn’t get over it—not a civilian 
in sight. She was terrified. 

“ We must ask,” she said firmly, 
‘and see if we’re all right.” 

They asked at the booking office. 
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They were all right. Agnes bought 
their tickets, while Laura stood 
guard over the luggage. 

“Return?” said the man, behind 
the. grill. 

“Single,” said Agnes firmly. 

“But it’s cheaper, 
return,” explained the man. 

Agnes was puzzled. 

“You mean you charge more. for 
just one journey?” 

While she was listening to his 
explanation, she caught a glimpse 
of a khaki greatcoat at her side. She 
' swivelled her eyes discreetly round, 

and saw a handsome officer grinning 
down at her. He spoke to some one. 
She turned her head. There were 
dozens of them—all officers, all 
handsome, all grinning. 

“Return’ll do, she whispered 
fiercely. 

But the idiot babbled on until he 
had exhausted himself. By that time 
her cheeks were burning, and she 
wished the ground would open and 
swallow her. She grabbed the 
tickets and her change, and the 
circle of officers, opened up and 
made way for her. It was the most 
humiliating thing that had ever 
happened to her. 

And on top of that they couldn’t 
get out of the station, 

“We’ll have to stay here now 
until the train arrives.’’ But Laura 
didn’t sound too discomfited. The 

` station was rapidly filling with an 
assortment of soldiery of many 
nations. In their midst she looked 
very blonde, feminine and fragile. 
Agnes didn’t count. Even if Laura 
hadn’t been there, she would have 
been overlooked. She was tall, and 
she had a sort of icy hauteur. 

When their train steamed into the 
station about three hours before it 
was due to leave, Laura got on 
reluctantly. She had had such fun 
out on the platform. She had looked 
so conspicuous. 

Agnes sat down quietly in a 
corner seat. Overhead she could 
heart the screeching gulls and 
through the open window smell the 
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sea. It was strange. Laura was act- 
ing, strangely, too;.,flirting with 
everyone in sight. Agnes felt 
frightened, and for the. first time, 
homesick. Everyone. knew her at 
home; knew what she was like. 

The hours dragged. interminably 
as she sat there, watching the pale 
patch of sky above. The station was 
seething with people and the train 
filling rapidly. Laura stood at the 
window talking to two sailors. One 
of them had a bunch of wilted 
flowers in his hand, ‘and his’ white 
cap was perched rakishly on top of 
dark curls. ` 

“You look ’xactly. like Marleen 
Dietrich,’’ he was saying to Laura. 

His voice sounded..thick. Agnes 
saw they were both a little drunk. 
The flowers swayed back and forth. 
They were tickling Laura’s chin. 

Agnes turned away and looked 
out at the other platform. A young . 
American soldier and a W.A.A.F. 
were sitting on a railway truck with 
their arms round each other. They 
didn’t speak, or appear to be in- 
terested in anyone. Their mouths. 
were busy, chewing gum. 

Another train puffed into the 
station. The two sailors were going. 
They staggered off down the plat- 
form together, but the one with the 
flowers came back. Agnes looked 
at him. He ignored her. He was 
asking Laura for a kiss. 

Laura became suddenly coy. She 
was quite shocked. But the sailor 
was stubborn. He wouldn’t leave 
till he got his kiss. He was prepared 
to miss his train. His very blue eyes 
gazed up at her beseechingly. 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, kiss 
him,” said Agnes angrily. “You’ve 
asked for it anyway. ` 

But Laura was adamant. She 
seemed quite horrified at the idea. 
Agnes turned away again. The 
whole situation was really too 
much. She didn’t want to have any- 
thing to do with it. 

A small shriek from Laura 
startled her. The sailor had made 
a age upwards, caught Laura by 


the neck and was taking a very 
long firm kiss from her reluctant 
mouth. When he released her at 
last, she sat down in her corner 
dazed. 

“You don’t mind,” said the 
sailor, but he was addressing 
Agnes, not the-offended Laura. 

. ‘No, why should I?” she said 
foolishly. 

He smiled at her understandingly 
and handed her the wilted- bunch of 
flowers. Without so much as a 
glance at Laura, he tore along the 
platform to the train on the other 
side. 


They didn’t speak much after | 


that. Gradually the dusk closed in 
-on the station, heavily-laden sol- 
diers clattered past, the gulls were 
not to be heard. It seemed like years 
to Agnes, the time she had waited 
here in this grimy, third-class com- 
partment. She never expected that 
“the train would start at all—ever. 
Soon it was night. They had been 
here five hours. The compartment 
was full, and everyone was waiting. 
The black-out blinds shut them in 
together in the dim yellowness. 
Agnes felt really afraid. She 
wanted to beat out with her hands 
at the frightening thing pressing on 
. her from all sides. They were all 
strangers. She had the intolerable 
feeling that they had all forgotten 
her athome. Laura slumped opposite 


her with her painted little face and - 


silly hat was more alien than anyone 
else. She had never really known 
Laura till now. 

She awakened -half an hour later. 
The train was racketing along 
monotonously and the people in the 
compartment were lying in gro- 
tesque attitudes against one an- 
other. Beneath her sleepy lids she 
could distinguish a young couple, 


an airman and his wife. She had. 


heard them speaking together 
earlier on in the evening. He had a 
most unpleasant voice which carried, 
but the face of an angelic little boy. 
His tweed-clad young wife was 
lying prostrate in his arms. 
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Agnes blinked over at Laura. She 
was awake, looking timidly appre- 
hensive. Agnes grinned at her 
sleepily, ‘reassuringly. Everything 
was all right now. The wilted bunch 
of flowers lying up on the rack could 
be left behind. The whole incident 
was forgotten. 

They remained awake. It was 
almost time now to start making 
enquiries. They didn’t wake any of 
the sleepy passengers. They would 
be no wiser than themselves. At 
every station Agnes manceuvred the 
door open, leaned out and asked. 

When it did come at last, they 
woke everyone. Laura _ couldn’t 
manage her suitcase down from the 
rack, and Agnes couldn’t reach over 
and help because of someone’s kit 
bag lying at: her feet. Everybody 
woke up and came to their aid, and 
set them finally on the pitch-black 
platform outside. 

Yet Agnes was not satisfied. It 
would be calamitous if they were left 
here in the middle of the night, at 
the wrong station. She asked. She 
tapped someone on the shoulder 
who was saying goodbye to some- 
one else. 

“Oh rather,” he said, 
ity 

Ah, how she loved his voice! She 
set it apart from all other voices. 
She would always remember iit. 
She was that kind of a fool. 

They gave up their tickets fumb- 
lingly in the darkness, and someone 
came forward to claim them. They 
could see he was short, and that 
was all. But he must have been very 
strong. He carried both their suit- 
cases easily out to the waiting car. 

There was another man at the 
wheel. His white shirt front gleamed 
at them in the dark. They climbed 
into the back with their luggage. 
They settled back with an exag- 
gerated sigh of relief. 

Occasionally the short man spoke 
to them and Laura replied. She felt 
fine now. Agnes lay back in silence.. 
They were fying down a road lined 


“this is 
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with tall dark trees. She felt un- 
bearably excited and alive. The 
trees flickered past like ghosts, and 
they were so tall that she felt— 
well, almost as if she were watching 
them flying past her, from the 
bottom of a well. She was so deep- 
down and comfortable; so far away 
from everyone and alone. : 
The car took a sudden plunge up 
a short hill and then stopped. They 
were inside the estate. They had 
stopped at a white bungalow; a 
-ridiculous tawdry affair in com- 
parison with the big, dark silhouette 
of the mansion house against the 
hil. They got out, and the men 
carried their luggage into the house: 
Through a bare stone-floored kit- 
chen into a largish room with a fire. 
‘And there, at a table, sat four girls., 
“They had changed at the proper 
-station and arrived at a respectable 
-hour. They had waited up to see 


Two Poems 


PASTORAL 


-Stare na longer at the sky, and look, 
how golden seems the ground 


‘Leaves like dead 

‘gloves the trees discarded 
clutch three-fingered at a pool 
woven with straw. 

The stubble plains recoil 

neat and steely, calling to 

the sea, the swivelling horizons. 


In the yard a cat 

sits suddenly, opens out his furred 
fan, triangular, 

and blond ‘hooves of terrible 

and unintending animals pass by. 


The brown doors of barns 

sweep into palaces of hay. 

Between the tractor’s 
Adonais 

enters the crumbling caverns of the 
harvest. : 
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"pressing 


panniers, ` 


the culprits, mugs of cocoa in their 
hands; and large wedges of ‘bread 
and jam. Everyone began to speak 
animatedly to everyone else. 

Laura and Agnes took off their 
coats and Laura, her silly hat. 
Two of the girls Agnes dismissed 
instantly as dull and uninteresting. 
And the one nearest the fire with the 
dark mouth was obviously a kindred 
spirit for Laura. ‘The tall one, 
swinging a neatly breeched and 
booted leg, was a type she disliked 
intensely. Short curly hair, shining 
unpowdered face, mannish shoulders. 
And, of course, the whipcord 
breeches and boots. The banjo 
across her knees—that, too, was 
part of the equipment. - 

“The original Camp Fire Girl,” 
groaned Agnes inwardly. 

But there was nothing she could 
do about it. It would have to be 
borne until the war was over. 


MOONLIT CATTLE 


Knee-deep in starless pools, 
darker than any cow-ponds, of the 
. moon’s 

deep-shadow-making ; or recumbent, 


patched dim on darkness, the hot 
flank 

shapes of melted grass on 

the night’s flat frosted field 


the blue-brown of eyes glistening is 
stars 

bearded with the great tears of 
breath and cold: 

darkly they wait, full-breathing at 
the dawn, 


the ie and old, that hesitates 
behind the crippled fence, 

We wait, and. look into the distance: 
for some heavenly scheme, 

but only see each transient star 


saliiate our dream. ; 
JAMES KIRKUP. — 


Profitable Wonders 


‘A STUDY IN Contemporary POETRY 


MELVILLE CHANING-PEARCE 


Thomas Traherne told of 
‘profitable wonders?” and the 
phrase epitomized his own radiant 
faith. To-day Mr. fohn Masefield 
has woven his Wonderings into an 
iridescent poem ‘‘signed with his 
honour,” in numbers which run and 
twist and flash and gurgle over 
shallows and plunge into sudden 
deeps like some sparkling stream 
flowing through a landscape of 
expefience peculiarly varied,- rare 
and rich. If, as Professor Coulton 
has said in his Fourscore Years, 
“Religion, like History, is Experi- 
ence,” here is the poet’s religion. 

For this is an autobiography in 
verse, the testimony of, as he dubs 
himself, ‘‘an old man caring for the 
arts” and of those scenes, symbols, 
men, and things which, where so 
much is lost under the ‘‘whelming 
tide? of oblivion, remain salient 
and shining. in his memory. These 
are the things, scenes, persons 
which have shaped his history and 
religion; in that very selection he 
signs his name and nature. 

For. it is that which kindles into 
significance, which, as we look 
back, remains significant, which is 
the revelation of what we are. For 
all of us certain points in our past 
became incandescent like that, real 
and meaningful and so poignant 
that still they ‘‘stab our spirits 
broad awake’’ as we remember 
them. It is with these that the 
spirit, writes its signature upon ex- 
perience and by these that an old 
man may be known. When he 
chooses to reveal himself by reveal-- 
ing .them a great spirit gives to 
posterity a privilege beyond all 
price. i ‘ 

In the general deluge in which we 
live this urge to record the experi- 

ence of what, so swift are our time’s 
mutations, is already a lost age, 
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has been very noticeably prevalent 
in recent years. Autobiographies 
have poured from the Press and, 
among Oxford dons, the mode has 
become almost an epidemic. It is. 
as though some nostalgic longing to 


’ preserve something from a past so 


ruthlessly and rapidly being sup- 
planted > a present so much more 
grim and forbidding dictated the 
general impulse. And it is very 
noticeable that it is the auto- 
biography of a distant rather than 
of a penultimate past which most. 
often takes the lustre of art. It 
seems as though some half-century 
must elapse before memory becomes 
mellow and the true and enduring 
selection may be made, not by the 
writer’s skill so much as by memory 
itself. Herbert Read’s Annals of 
Innocence, for- example, had this 
timeless and enchanting quality ; but 
when he wrote of more recent years 
the magic was no more. Is that rare. 
charm due to some clear-eyed, 
Eden-vision of childhood still 
illuminating the retrospect with its. 
dawn light or to some symmetry 
and inevitable order which time, not 
the writer, can alone bestow? 
Perhaps both those magics inter- 
mingle in their action. However 
that may be, that which is be- 
gotten thus is often pure beauty. 
‘This autobiographical poem of the 
Poet Laureate’s is instinct with this 
dual charm of childhood vision and 
a mellow memoried light ‘which 
never was on land or sea.” It has, 
too, the inimitable Masefield touch 
in double proof which for those who 
have watched his flights for forty 
years or more has an especial 


„appeal. There is no sudden ‘‘sea- 


change” here as with the later 
Yeats; the romantic has not sud- 
denly changed into a realist or the 
paleo- to the neo-Georgian; he re- 
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imains stubbornly and’ delightfully 
himself, an eternal dreaming child 
in a world unworthy of such a 
chastity. i 

And yet, idiosyncratic though he 
and his poem are, it is curiously, 
very significantly, cognate to much 
xelse which is being written and felt 
now. This is indeed the fifth poem 
published since the crucial turn of 
affairs at Alamein to be marked 
with a new -quality and substance 
-which they share in spite of their 

-diversities—Wonderings, T. S. 
Eliot’s Little Gidding, Gerald Bul- 
lett’s Winter Solstice, Morwenna 
Donnelly’s Beauty from Ashes and 
Ada Jackson’s Behold the Jew. In 
scheme, metre and motif all these 
poems have a curious kinship. In 
‘plan and metrical method all alike 
might be styled ‘‘variations upon a 
‘theme’; they are symphonic in 
‘structure and all show frequent 
transition from one metre to 
another under the free impulsion, it 
would seem, of the theme itself as 


it flows through the recording con- 


‘sciousness of the poet. 

This singular and spontaneous 
‘similarity in style and structure 
seems in itself a very significant 
spiritual and artistic phenomenon. 
“Why ‘are all these especially sensi- 
tive but so varied consciousnesses 
‘impelled thus and with so marked a 
synchrony to a mode of expression 
common to them all? This free 
fluidity is, perhaps, most akin to 
that of the ode; yet, in the strict 
‘sense, these are not odes nor, in 
any of the classic odes of English 


‘poetry, are such metrical transitions ' 


to be found. This style is not lyric, 
‘epic, or elegiac, nor is this con- 
templative poetry after the grand 
‘and classic manner. 

It is.as though,. in each case, 
there were some new surrender of 
spirit to an all-mastering motif 
‘which the poet neither attempts nor 
desires to control, but to which he 
is quick, with what seems a new 
humility, to submit himself. It is as 
„though, in these poems, the singer 
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were rather a bard than poet or 
maker, as though he or she sang 
only because they must, a theme 
which takes possession of them and 
only takes an unpremeditated form 
in the singing of it, as it goes. It is 
the difference between the motion 
of a sailing and a steam ship, of a 
horse and a motor, of a glider and 
an engine-driven aeroplane.. In the 
one man rides, guides, steers; he 
must know the elements which, in 
this very modified fashion, he con- 
trols; he must make himself one 
with the wind, the tides, the horses, « 
the up and down draughts which 


he rides; in the other he masters 


and subdues those elements with 
the might of his machine by which 
he himself is also mastered; it 
is the machine which he must 
know and obey rather than those 
elements. 

So Mr. Masefield, in this poem, 
seems rather to be ridden by the 
wind of spirit which impels him: 
than to master or subdue it. In this 
new manner (for it is in marked 
contrast to the recent conscious 
concentration of poets upon poetic 
technique and mechanism) is there 
to be seen the dawn of a new atti- 
tude towards reality—an attitude 
more humble than of old, more 
pliant to the ‘‘discipline of life’’ 
and the spirit? l 

Again one seems to detect in this 
new poetry another significant kin-: 
ship of which there are signs in 
other quarters. Science has much to 
say in these days of ‘‘operational 
thinkine,” of a form of thinking 
concerned rather. with concrete 
objectives than abstract formule 
and the ‘‘existential thinking’’ of 
modern philosophy and theology 
seems of much the same kind, 
accepting conditions as given, seek- 
ing-to learn the doctrine, not ‘in 
abstract speculation, but in the 
doing. Is not this, in something of 
the same fashion, a species of 
“operational poetry,” ‘poetry in 
which some unseen and unknown 
but real and accepted end or bourne, - 


fixed life-limits, control by their 
own law, not the poet’s, the course 
of the flowing stream? ` 

There is too another very notable 
common quality in all these poems; 
the theme of them all is Spirit. In 
the case of Behold: the Jew it is, 
perhaps, less overt than in the 
others; yet, in fact, in her pas- 
sionate defence of the Jew, it is that 
‘Spirit of which the Jew is the 
eternal ministrant which Miss Jack- 
son defends. With all the others the 
dénouement is, in every case, a 
revelation, an intuition of Spirit, of 
a rebirth from our dying; for all of 
them the theme is, in Keats’s 
phrase, that of ‘ ‘dying into life.” It 
is as though all alike faintly knew 
the intimation with which Mr. 
Masefield ends his reverie— 

. the darkness is at point to pass... 

. the light already sends a word... 

. The hills take outline which before 
were blurred. 

And, a final common quality, in 
all these a new simplicity of feeling 
and diction is found. The tortured, 
divided, despairing mood of the 
Waste "Land poetry is left behind. 
Its wracks indeed remain, but some 
new clear light glows in the East 
and gives ‘to this song a new 
lucidity, a new simplicity. The 
“Vale”? note grows less strident 
and pervasive;' an ‘‘Ave’’ note 
flutes faint and ‘low. 

Is it altogether chance which 
gave the name of Wonderings to 
this poem in succession to the saga 
of Wanderings? For his ‘‘wonder- 
ings’’ and his ‘‘wanderings’’ seem 


to arise from the same spring of. 


spirit. He has wandered and won- 
dered, standing and staring, in that 
wide world of fact and feeling he 
has made his own, wandering so 
far, wondering’so much like a now 
delighted, now appalled stranger or 
child. He has never lost that child- 
like capacity for wonder which sees 
all things ‘as something new and 


strange always. He tells us indeed . 


here that he has lost it, in a Words- 
worthian strain of regret that 
though— 
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In ecstacy we start, in starry weather,. 
Custom has commoned the unproven. 
strange... : 

. Bread is no more a star upon the - 
tongue... . : 

. shutters are pulled down, and chains. 

- are linked , 

By energies defunct and lights extinct. 
Yet the wonder which this poem ' 
radiates,, the wonder which remains. 
like peach-bloom upon it, refutes. : 
the suggestion of Wordsworth’ s: 
profounder gloom that— 

The things which I have seen I now 

can see no more. 
No, these stars of wonder have 
found here their fixed constellation; 
a timeless orbit; they do not fade 
away into the general nigbt for this. 
poet. ' 

Every little scene is bright 

With sunlight and with soul-delight. ` 

The harvest of that time is home, 

The honey in the honey-comb. . 

When that can be said in truth as. 
it is said here, it is well. For, as St. 
Clement said, ‘‘he who wonders. 
shall reign and he who reigns shall 
rest.” 

It is surprising and evidence of 
the unself-conscious art of it to dis- 
cover by examination how many 
different metres make up the varied 
web of this long poem. And. how 
effortless and right is the transition 
from the one to the other as mood 
and theme dictate the measure, as a 
boy now walks, now saunters, now 
runs, now jumps with delight as. 
he goes! The staple measure is the 
poet’s familiar tool, the rhymed 
decasyllabic couplet, for the most 
part end-stopped, rarely passing” 
into the long Miltonic paragraphs. 
Then, like water falling over a weir, 
the poem breaks into octosyllabic 
couplets. It seems as though these 
transitions to the swifter tempo 
coincided with some vivid heart- 
catching memory. The remembered 
vision of the canal barges, of the 
‘Western View,” of the 
_ear-ringed bargemen sipping rum, 

Defying death and kingdom come, 
of the red bull, the terrible gypsies, 
the little lyrical song of harvest- 
home, the passionate outcry against 
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*‘universal money-lust’’—all these 
fall, with an effortless and inevit- 
able transition into this quicker 
tempo, the heightened speech of 
quickened pulses. 

And once, as he tells of the 
“Wonder of the Fields,” the tempo 


grows faster yet, an iambic 
trimeter. He sings of faery-folk, 
of— 


A life lighter than ours, 

A life gayer than flowers, 

A life not told by hours 

But by things glad, 
and it seems altogether right that 
the speech of that little, lovely 
world should fall upon those trip- 
ping, dainty feet. Once, recounting 
the grave monotony of ‘Old 
Customs and Delights,’’ he breaks 
into the familiar alternately rhym- 
ing couplets of Dryden, Gray and 
the more grave and leisurely Vic- 
torians; it seems the fit mode for 
a theme so traditional and sere. 
And once, seeking to convey the 
drowsy lingering fragrance of a 
“high June day,’’ he passes into 
terza rima and again the transition 
seems inevitable. What metre could 
so fitly frame such a memory as 
this ?— 

_ Little, bright brooks, 

from a cup 

Or rushy dip, in which’ I could discern 

A wrinkling clearness ever trembling up. 
But the poem ends as it began upon 
the metre he has made most his 
own, but with a single line standing 
out in absence of rhyme-sequence 
and so falling upon the ear with 
an arresting and prophetic finality— 

When mortals call, immortal thoughts 

. invade. 

As indeed, in this high poem, 
*““mmortal thoughts” have invaded 
mortal memories, 

The poem is racy of England and 
in this too the poet speaks to a mood 
attuned to tradition in a world in 
which all tradition is mortally 
threatened. Here, not at the world’s 
end, but in England (so he echoes 
Mr: Eliot in Little Gidding) are his 
‘themes for wonder and they are all 
features of that characteristically 
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each twinkling 


English landscape which, for the 
Englishman in exile, most means 
England. But here they are 
“shrewdly seen and inly known,” 
the ‘‘little town of ancient grace,” 
“the shifting flight of countless 
pigeons,’” the ‘‘haystack sweet as 
honeycomb,” the “cows returning 
before dusk,’’ the village carpenter, 
“arrowing swallows,” cottagers 
“fas loving kind as summer earth,’’ 
“clear wells with cresses on their 
sills,” the ‘upright English poor,’’ 
a ‘‘broadwayed village exquisitely 
still, the ‘“‘silver leap of fish,’’ 
“English stories, in themselves a- 
joy, Deep and undying as the tales 
of Troy’’—all these spell England 
for him as for multitudes of Eng- 
lishmen. 

But while for the majority of us 
these are mute memories, for the 
poet they are singing ‘‘wonders”’ ; 
he sings their intrinsic song for us. 
It is notable, too, how, iù this 
earth-love, -he falls into the dialect 
of earth. The poem is starred with 
words which, sometimes coined by 
his creative fancy, sometimes relics 
of a rural speech too swiftly dis- 
appearing, remind one of the racy 
terminology of such aetrue nature 
poet as John Clare. Such words as 
‘‘quarres’’ (of chestnut wood) thé 
“corded carter,” scorings on 
bridge-stone ‘‘cutted,’’ a hill which 
“glid,” ‘quiets’? remote from men, 
“‘needlery,’’ ‘‘smalmer,’’ a ‘‘start- 
ling,” are eloquent of an idiom both 
individual and collective, springing 
from deep roots in the English soil. 

But the poet’s ‘‘wonders”’ are not 
all of love. Memory lances him also 
to a passionate wrath and wonder at 
the foul abuses of this gracious 
heritage which he has known, 
‘withered children,” ` ‘women’s 
heads like skull-bones,” “stupid 
men with front of horn,’’ ‘‘office 
destitute of sense . . . doing noth- 
ing at immense expense, ” “sterling 
men’’ who ‘‘died amid the dirt,” 
the ‘‘chaos of mean cities,” 
“cackle-shops,’’ ‘‘reeking slum- 
mage.” All these foul both his ' 


i 


memory and this pleasant and lovely 
land he knows, but, in a memor- 
able lift of ecstasy, he tells how 
suddenly, in 1940, England, the 
inner deathless England, arose and 
shook off her sloth— 


When death came striding, England let 
men see 
Patience and courage changing destiny, 
_ When death is winning and disaster 
shows, 
‘Then England -lightens and her sign’s 
a rose. 


But this is more than an adora- 
tion of England; it is also a poem 
in praise of Spirit—spirit which 
rides starlike over his firmament of 
mind. It is a ‘‘pilgrim self’? which 
the poet knows himself inly to be, 
„a starry spirit in man which can 
hail the stars without and the 
“Streamings of fire flying over 
me,’’ the starry wonders, the 
“Beauty. yet never aught, yet never 
dead.” That is the ‘‘desert spring,” 
the ‘‘rock-delighting rose.” 
with that spirit-sense, he acclaims 
the spirits ‘‘who keep sense of 
style” (did not Kierkegaard speak 
of the ‘‘knights of infinity” who are 
“dancers and possess style’’?) such 
as his Barbara, the patient village 
water-carrier bearing her ‘‘house- 
hold honour.’’ This spirit it is which 
knows ‘‘the quiet at the heart of 
things’’ and ‘‘freedom’s ecstasy.’’ 
And such stars of spirit remain 
when man and earth grow old. 
“Only the stars in heaven still seem 

` young.” They are matched on earth 
by “The shining spirit, brother to 
the stars’’ which man can so easily, 
so terribly destroy. And, at the last, 
he hearkens for— ` 

The new cry of the spirit-bird PEPER 


. When Spirit'is unshackled and set 
free. 


The poem ebbs and flows like 
a sea and its inspiration with it, 
sinking nigh to the banal, soaring 


h 
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suddenly starwards,:so that its very 
weaknesses seem to give a certain 
verisimilitude to its simplicity and ' 
spontaneity, like the alternating 
prattle and wisdom of a child, like: 
the longueurs and swift ecstatic 
sparkling of a stream. And— 
surest sign of its racy reality——how 
surely its simple wonders grow 
symbolic—as the earth-imagery of 
Jesus grew symbolic! The things 
which the poet shows become more 
than they seem—signs and wonders 
of a more profound reality. The 
“dreadful wonder’? of the bull, 
“fruit growing gold in leaves no 
longer green,’’ the ‘‘golden vane” 
—these and many more speak of 


- themselves and of much more than 


themselves; they are lifted into an 
eternal dimension of symbolic 
significance. There is the hall-mark’ 
‘of true poetry. 

The general characteristics of Mr. 
Masefield’s poem can readily be 
paralleled with the four similar con- ` 
temporary poems of which mention. 
has been made, and this has been. 
studied as a type. That parallel 
cannot be further explored here. 
‘But this note of awed wonder is 
dominant in them all. Here, as’ 
Thomas Traherne said, are ‘‘profit- 
able wonders.’’ Very profitable for 
an age which seemed to have well- 
nigh lost.the capacity for wonder 
and denied (and, with that denial, 
neared death) the wonder of life and. 
death, the wonder of dying into. 
life and, above all, the wonder of 
transcendent Spirit. And—a wonder 
perhaps most profitable, significant 
and comforting of all to ponder.now 
—that five poets, so varied in age, 
sex and attitude, so widely repre- 
sentative of the sensitive vanguard 
of the general consciousness should 
now, with one accord and at one 
time, thus rediscover and proclaim 
that lost secret of wonder! 
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The Harvest in the Corn Hall 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


One evening in the winter of 
1938 Lady Sunne rang up and said 
that Birkin was coming to speak 
at the Corn Hall of Fenton, the 
next Sunday night. Fenton was at 
the mouth of the main river that 
drained the fen country. It was a 
semi-decayed town, like most others 
‘which .were centres of agricultural 
districts. I bought four tickets,-and 
then set about trying to get some- 
one to come with me in the car. I 
rang up one or two acquaintances, 
but they excused themselves. I 
asked Bob and Jimmy to come, but 
“they dursn’t.’’ So Loetitia and I 
and a friend staying with us went 
in the Silver Eagle, wearing our 
leather coats and flying helmets, for 
the night was frosty. In starlight 
we passed the aerodrome with 
tts hangars housing dark green 
bombers, and windows of the 
officers’ mess and men’s quarters 
lighted up. Through huddling vil- 
lages, the headlights lighting up 
flint and brick walls, past fields of 
plow and stubble, and great heaps 
of whitish-yellow sugar-beet heaped 
beside the road, for the lorries to 
take to the factory: a winding 
road, rising and falling in gentle 
undulation, and becoming straighter 
as we passed Sandringham on our 
right and came to the long carr-. 
stone wall enclosing Sunne Park. 
Turning right-handed, we entered 
the main road to Fenton, and were 
upon the straight and fast stretch 
leading away through trees to the 
hill-crest from where we could see 
the lights of the town spread out 
below us. I had been there once or 
twice by daylight; the place gave 
a feeling of having been partly sub- 
merged in the fen floods, and then - 
left dry again, but with the damp 
and water-marks remaining. Like 
many another East Anglian town, 
it was decaying, despite its rows of 
modern. jerry-built hire-purchase 
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houses and sporadic new industries 
run on overdrafts. 

The Corn Hall stood back from 
the Square. Motor-cars were parked ` 
irregularly before it. The Hall 
shared the decayed look of the 
place; it looked too big for the 
shrunken modern harvests, Two or 
three dozen policemen stood: some 
distance away, about a hundred 
people were waiting outside, hands 
in pockets and collars of shabby 
overcoats turned up. 

Inside, more people than I had 
anticipated were sitting on benches 
and chairs. As we walked up to our 
reserved seats in front I again got. 
the impression of many mixed 
stocks or races in the audience:. 
round-faced Dutch, dark long- 
headed Walloon ‘and Norman, 
ruddy big-faced Dane, small-sized 
Saxon with fair hair, square-headed 
Teuton and little-headed Celt or 
Briton. Inter-breeding during the 
centuries since the wooden-ship in- 
vasions of raider and fugitive had 
not mingled the racial types, but 
cast them separate, yet diminishing 
them. They were like the little 
grains of tail-corn which came 
through the sieves during thresh- 
ing. Yet here and there sat a man 
or youth with keener glance than 
the others; it was such men who 
had made the British reputation. 
England more than any ‘other 
nation lived by its great men, whose | 
resistance was usually tested during 
early life by the misprision, even 
persecution, of the mediocre ma- 
jority of tail-corn individuals. There 
was hardly a great poet or writer 
or scientist or doctor or pioneer, 
man or woman—Florence Night- 
ingale, Byron, Shelley, Rhodes, 
Clive, Henry Royce, Jenner, Elgar, 
Thomas Hardy and Keir Hardie, 
D. H. Lawrence and T. E. Law- 
rence, Richard Jefferies, and Alfred 
Williams, to name but a few at 


random—who had not’ been em- 
bittered, discouraged, or broken by 
the inertia and stupidity of their 
contemporaries. It was not the 
_ fault of the generations; it was the 
system, ‘with its poor food, educa- 
tion, and general selfishness of ‘the 
rulers masking itself under a gloss 
of abstract patriotism. Could Birkin 
pierce the inertia and prejudice of 
his generation, could one man 
change by direct appeal the forces 
of negation into ‘a national zest, 
“to build, within Britain and the 
Empire the finest civilization the 
world has ever seen’’? 

Apart from the loyalty he inspired 
among his nondescript followers, 
Birkin’ had no standing in Britain 
and the Empire. He was invariably 
derided in ‘the popular Press. One 
paper had praised his movement, 
and had immediately suffered con- 
siderable financial loss through the 
withdrawal of advertising. It had 
recanted; but meanwhile its rival 
had increased itself. It was said, by 
those who gave his name a fleeting 
and contemptuous thought, that he 
was vain, arrogant, a poseur, turn- 
coat, ‘mountebank. His parlia- 
mentary career was derided; a 
young man born with a golden 
spoon in his mouth, who knew not 
the value of gold. He had alienated 
the powerful influences of his class 
and party when, a twenty-two-year- 
old éx-soldier of the Great War, he 
had indicted the Versailles Treaty, 
and later, the Black-and-Tans in 
Treland. Then, resigning from his 
party, he had crossed to the Opposi- 
tion; and was declared to be im- 
patient, and ambitious in seeking 
office. The Opposition reaching 
power, had made him a Minister, 
but here again the same traits of 
his character drove him to denounce 
them, because, said Birkin, they 
flinched from and finally turned 
‘away from the principles which had 
originally inspired their revolu- 
tionary social movement. 
had . wanted a hundred. million 
pounds to rebuild bad roads and 


Birkin - 
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rotten cottages; and had been told 
by the Chancellor that the City of 
London would not: stand for it: 
Then, said. Birkin, the City of 
London must no longer have the 
power to repress the ‘social con- 
science of the people; the Govern- 
‘ment elected by the people must 
have the power to govern, he had 
cried, and finding himself amidst.a 
small minority, had broken away to 
found a new party. The new small 
party carried within it its own dis-: 
integration, for none of them really 
felt as Birkin felt. Some had wives 
and families. to think of; others 
convinced themselves that it was, 
foolish to go against: ‘‘the inevit- 
ability of gradudlness.’’ They de- 
clared that the country needed a 
new leader, but that Birkin was not 
the man. Birkin was left alone, and 
it was his real beginning. He went 
to the streets, to the depressed 
areas, to the slums and the market | 
places, and among. the common 
people, ‘found his place. 

I had met him a year before, Ta 
‘a dinner party at Sunne Hall. 
were then living in the granary. ws 
had found ,my clothes in a trunk, 
and hung them before the stove, for 
the.creases to lessen, while working 
on the concrete mixer all day. At 
night,, weary but hopeful, I had 
shaved and washed and changed 
and found my way in the Silver 
Eagle across unfamiliar country, 
Stopping ‘by .signposts to -strike 
matches and then to consult a map 
in ‘the glow of the side-lights. I 
got there before Birkin. He and his 
adjutant had arrived. just before 
dinner,. having made a long motor 
journey from the North, where 
meetings had been held. He gave 
me an immediate impression A 
great and controlled strength, be- 
‘hind. aloofness and courtesy. He 
was dressed in a grey suit, and 
looked tired. There was a ragged 
red scar' nearly two inches long in 
his left temple, where he had been 
struck by a stone a few months 
before, and knocked unconscious. 
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At that particular meeting about 
three thousand roughs had gathered 
around the loud speaker van, many 
with missiles, including  safety- 
razor blades pushed into potatoes. 
These missiles on striking a human 
‘body were capable of making deep 
cuts on flesh and clothing. Another 
weapon was an old chair-leg en- 
wrapped with barb-wire. The man 
who had flung the stone which 
knocked out Birkin was arrested by 
the police, together with some of 
Birkin’s protectors ; but the assailant 
was let off at the Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction, as there was no evi- 
dence offered against him. Birkin 
had regarded him as a misguided 
Englishman, victim of slum con- 
ditions. 

Half a tree-trunk burned in the 
fireplace of ' the dining-room of 
Sunne Hall. My waistcoat was 
rather tight; two years since I had 
worn it. Digging flints had in- 
creased my chest expansion. I 
sipped champagne and ate roast 
duck and felt how I was enjoying 
myself. Lady Sunne was telling a 
story about the late King George, 
and a fashionable painter who had 
painted more royal portraits than 
any other living artist. Lady Sunne 
asked the King why he had not been ` 
painted. ‘‘The fellow’s a cad.” “A 
cad, sir?’’ “Yes, he’sa cad. I won’t 
be painted by him.’’ ‘‘He’s- sup- 
posed to be very good, sir.” 
“Possibly, but when an escaped 
prisoner went to him during the. 
war, the fellow gave him money.” 
““Wouldn’t you give an escaped 
prisoner money, if he appealed to 
you, sir?” “Of course I would,” 
said the King, gruffly. Then he 
added, ‘‘That painter fellow gave 
him money—then he rang up the 
police and told them. He’s a cad, 
and he won’t paint my portrait.” 

Birkin’s face brightened at this 
story; but soon he was reserved 
within himself once more. The talk 
changed to racehorses, and then to 
farming. At once Birkin showed 
interest. Lady Sunne began to de- , 
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claim against the general apathy, if 


the land losing heart everywhere, 
a few. old tenant farmers carrying 
on and doing things properly, and 
coming to ruin thereby. 

“Its all so tragic. They won’t 
help themselves, and turn away 
when I tell them the only way. They 
believe everything they read in their 
wretched newspapers, although 
they say in the next breath that of. 
course ‘ ’tis all lies.’ What can you 
do with such people?’’ 

There was a silence. I felt every- 
one was wondering how the con- 
versation could be maintained’ with 
a light touch, for I knew Birkin’s 
ideas were not accepted by the other 
guests. He was still in the wilder- 
ness. ` 


will know the truth soon, Lady 
Sunne.” : 
“How soon?” asked an Irish- 
man, who had been talking race- 
horses. 
Birkin seemed to take a deep 
breath, before moving his head for- 


ward, and saying, very quiétly, with . 


his eyes fixed on the centre of the 
table, ‘‘Within three years, at the 
outside. 
within that time—or attempt to 
save itself by war.” 

He gave out a feeling of much 
power, almost of the spirit of solid 
English bone. He was what the 
French call a sensitive. Had he 
learned fully to trust the still small 
voice within himself? For assuredly 
he had the voice. I knew it as I knew 
myself, as I had known poets like 
Hardy and Wilfred Owen, Shelley, 


and Francis Thompson, Henri Bar- , 


busse and T. E. Lawrence. 

When the ladies had left, I 
wanted to talk to Birkin. I felt I 
knew him ; but he did not know me. 
He was closed up, he held himself 
within himself, immensely patient; 
waiting. Once he said to me, 
quietly, as with an effort, ‘‘Our 
movement has kept alive the soul. 
of Britain in its dark days.” As he 


said those words, I knew his feel- :: 


Birkin said evenly, quietly, ‘‘They, 


The system must crash - 


Ra 


ing. It was that of Shelley before 
the dons of New College. Birkin 
was sure of himself; but he was 
sensitive; and unsure of me. I knew 
what the dark days were; and some- 
times I had a vision of the dark 
days ahead, and then I feared—for 
Birkin, who was vulnerable—carry- 
ing behind his unshielded heart the 
soul of Britain, which was not the 
old Britain, but one which lived in 
his imagination. He had a stony 
pathway before him. 

Many had offered him friendship, 
not knowing that friendship is never 
given, but only achieved. Most 
of the friendship-seekers had 
gradually changed towards him, 
becoming ‘‘disillusioned,’’ and 
critical: and finally hostile. I had 


-met one in London recently, when 


he had said ‘‘Birkin is the weakest 
man in England. I’ve known him 
for years. He won’t work with any- 
body else, and will never get any- 
where. It would take me two weeks- 
to explain.” Two seconds of those 
two weeks had been sufficient for 
me; I recognized the feeble artistic 


"man attaching himself parasitically 


to the idea of another, and trying 


_to alter it into his own weak’ or 


defeated image. On that occasion I 
met others who had been expelled 
from the party: burglars, petty 
egoists, and hooligans. I began to 
see that the Imperial Socialist Party 
had suffered from hundreds of such 
men; and to newcomers Birkin was 
on his guard; withdrawn within 
himself. From my feeling about him 
I knew that he had as authentic a 
mission in England as T. E. Law- 


.rence had in Arabia. He was a man 


alone. 

The coming of T. E. Lawrence, 
then a broken-hearted visionary, 
‘nto my life in 1928 had given'me 
mmense help, in that he enabled 


_ me to fortify myself ; and in a dim 


way I felt it was in my power to 


” give similar aid to Birkin. I did not 


know how; or when; but it would 
oe revealed to me-at the proper 
time. 
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The Corn Hall at Fenton was full 
at eight o’clock on that Sunday 
night. We sat in the front row. 
Stewards with armlets moved 
among the audience, selling pamph- 
lets and papers. Opposite us was 
a low platform, the middle of it 
draped by a large Union Jack 
rising almost to the roof. In front 
of the national flag was a table, on 
it a glass and jug of water. 

Suddenly Birkin walked out of a 
door beside the platform. Immedi- 
ately many people were on their 
feet, waving. their arms, and cheer- 
ing. Their faces were alight with 
happiness. Birkin climbed on the 

. platform, smiling and acknowledg- 
ing their cheers. He stood quite 
-still, - thrusting out his chin, and 
breathing deep, as though to take 
the feeling of.the people. Then 
under the cheers and the clapping 
I heard a growing roar, hard and 
deep, and at this Birkin drew him- 
self up and, with one hand clasping 
the back of the other before him, 
stiffened to immobility. His face 
was set, looking to the back of the | 
hall. 

Meanwhile heads were turning 
round, towards the massed booing. 
Stewards were moving slowly down 
the hall. At length the noise died 
down, and Birkin shifted slightly 
to begin his speech. ‘Fellow 
Britons——”’ he said, when some- 
one roared out, ‘‘“Smash his head, 
make a proper job of it this time, 
the enemy of the proletariat!’’ and 
the booing began once more. 

Pointing an arm towards the din, 
Birkin cried out in a loud voice, 
“The people come here to listen to 
me, and not to you. You can ask 
any questions, you like after the 
speech, ‘but you will keep quiet, 
while I am speaking, or you will 

o out!” 

The outcry started up again, the 
voice roaring, ‘‘We’ve as much 
right -to free speech as you have, 
you bleeder’’; and raising his arm, 
Birkin commanded, “Put them 
out |? The stewards, most of them 
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- small men, ran down the hall, one 
muttering as he passed, ‘‘You’re 
telling us, guv’nor.’’ Then began 
a new noise, which was at first 
puzzling. It was a continuous clat- 
tering, as though hundreds of 
muffled firecrackers were exploding. 
Standing still and upright, Birkin 
cried, ‘‘All right, keep your seats. 
This happens every time, though it 
is very mild to-night. You have an 
opportunity of seeing how badly 
we behave, according to the 
papers.’’ People laughed; and the 
clattering in the middle of the hall 
continued. Then two stewards 
passed us up the gangway, drag- 
ging another steward by his arm- 
pits, his head down, and covered 
with blood, the toes of his shoes 
scraping on the floor. He had been 
knocked unconscious by a chair. 

The clattering noises were made 
by chairs being used as weapons 
against the stewards. Gradually the 
noise grew less; and we heard the 
sound of large double doors being 
unbarred and unbolted. There was 
a noise of scuffling, then oaths and 
shouts, with banging and kicking 
‘on the door from outside. People 
‘began to clap and cheer. Birkin had 
not moved during the fighting, but 
had looked straight before him, 
even when the injured steward had 
been dragged past to the room 
behind the platform, where Saint 
John Ambulance men were wait- 
ing with bandages, iodine, and 
stretchers. 

For an hour and a half most of 
that audience of between two and 
three thousand people believed that 
it was possible to create a modern . 
Britain which would have fine new 
toads and rebuilt villages, with 
water, light, and drainage; towns 
with a population partly educated’ 
in the countryside when young and 
believing that the work they did 
afterwards was truly and directly 
for their country. Everyone would 
work, great reward would come 
only to great talent, and privilege 
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would end. They saw fine housing 
estates and no more building 
speculation, they saw their children 
glowing with health and’ vitality, 
their young people natural in sexual 


impulse, without furtiveness or the. 


corruption of shame and repression. 
They saw ships 
colonies with motor-cars, tractors, 
machinery, and other fine English 
things, passing ships bringing grain 
and fruits and raw materials from 
the finest Empire on earth. Those 
ships passed other ships, 
other flags, 
friendship ; for the financial interests 
that directed them were not inter- 


flying” 
and saluted them in. 


going to the . 


national, but nationally controlled ' 


and therefore did not clash, but 
existed side by side in harmony. No 
more consumption crises, factories 
idle and men out of work because 
there was too much for people to 
buy, and therefore no more work, 


and therefore no money to buy the ' 
too-much; and therefore no more- 
trade-wars between rival industrial: 


groups ¢alled nations! The only 


rivalry was that of the works of. 


peace, and art would truly serve 
the peoples of the earth, each with 
its authentic national inspiration, 
and therefore of a natural inspira- 
tion and beauty. All this was 
possible; if only people believed it 
possible, and set themselves in the 
resurgent modern spirit to make it 
real. Birkin ended in a frenzy of 
appeal, calling on them to believe 
that what their fathers had died for 
in Europe a generation ago was not 
only possible, but indeed inevitable 
if only they would themselves move 
out of the twilight of an obsolescent: 
economic system into the sun and 
the truth of national resurgence. 
For while they hesitated, -divided 
among themselves, the more they 
would continue to be subdued by 
forces which, in the end, would 
bring about their ruin, and the loss 
of that Empire for which their fore- 
fathers had striven in the glory and 


-faith of Britain everlasting. 


The passionate power of the 
speaker brought many to their feet, 
and we sang the National Anthem 
with fervour, and then it was over, 
Birkin disappearing to inquire after 
the injured steward, who was a 
server in a chain-store at thirty 
shillings a week when he was not, 
at rare moments like that, believing 
that he was fighting for the truth. 
Slowly we went out of the hall, into 
darkness where hundreds waited to 
boo_and jeer, and in small quick 
groups to settle upon one of the 
Birkinites, close around him, assail 
him with. its usual obscenity and if 
he seemed to quail, to knock him 
down. The women were: the more 
dangerous, for against them there 
was no defence, for they knew 
where to give the sharpest pain to 
a man, This is no exaggeration; 
for these indisciplined people were 
corrupted by poverty and the very 
things from which Birkin would 
save them, though they knew it not. 
They, too, in their thoughts and 
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feelings, 
truth. 

Some got round me, and said 
“He’s one!’’ and began to press 
upon me. This aroused no fear, for 
I did not feel any real evil in them: 
only weakness. I waited, hands in 
pockets, and they moved away. 
Loetitia was by the Silver Eagle, 
and I returned to the door, waiting 
with others to protect Birkin when 
he came out to his waiting car. He 
came, moving with bent head, for 
he was tall, through the human 
gangway of his followers standing 
two deep with arms linked against 
the pressure of the crowd now in full 
insult. There was a cry of ‘‘Tum 
his car over!’’ but the police were 
pushing and thrusting among them, 
and amidst the cheering and booing 
and shouting the small black car 

‘drove away. It was half-past ten ` 
o’clock, and to-morrow was Mon- 


were fighting for the 


day, the beginning of another 
ordinary week; it was December, 
1938. 


REVIEWS 


The Personal Principle 
Studies in Modern Poetry 


D. S, Savage. Routledge, 10s. 6d. 


To maintain the right balance 
between literature and life is per- 
haps the most difficult task of the 
critic. And few there are who do aot 
err to one side or the other. To 
separate’ literature from life is 
to become a dilettante, whether 
æsthetic or academic. To merge it 
in life is to destroy its essential 
function. Mr. Savage states this 


well at the end of his essay on D.. 


H. Lawrence where, in commeént- 
ing on Lawrence’s failure to main- 


tain the boundary between art and 
life, he remarks that 


Art must necessarily stand over and 
above what we may term man’s mun- 
dane life, that is to say, his mental- 
sensational life as its exists at its every- 
day level... . But art does not, of 
course, stand above in proud isolation, 
a static, finished, crystalline world... . 
Art, although it is in a very real sense 
an "end in itself, is nevertheless inevit- 
ably drawn down into life, into the flux 
of mundane living. The. values which art 
has crystallized are absorbed back into 
“life” and mundane experience is en- 

` riched with new significance and mean- 
ing, given a qualitative intensity. This 
significance cannot be given to it by bad 
art, art corrupted by “life.” 


What then is the vital centre Foii 
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which Art derives its creative and 
transforming power? Mr. Savage 
names it ‘‘the personal principle’ 
and in the long essay of which the 
first part of his book consists he 
devotes. himself to defining its 
nature and demonstrating how, as 
civilisation has more and more tres- 
passed upon the personal culture of 
which it was once the social expres- 
sion, it has become a complex, 
external, impersonal- mechanism, 
equally fatal to the artist if he 
submits to it or, out of anything but 
his own deepest spiritual resources, 
rebels. In this the artist stands for 


the sensitive, creative principle in . 


us all, When he fails, as, for 
example, Mr. Savage asserts that 
W. H. Auden has failed, to meet the 
social disintegration of his times out 
of an inward integration of his own 
he reflects in the superficiality and 


attempt to return to the ‘“‘primal 
simplicity’’ of the unconscious. For 
if, as he claims, serious modern 
literature must be a kind of. Scrip- 
ture, writers will need to practise 
some discipline comparable to that 
which Religion once supplied. This, 
indeed, by implication h* admitswhen 
he writes of Yeats that ‘‘in choosing 
‘perfection ‘of the work’ in false 
opposition to ‘perfection of the life,’ 
Yeats, through his artistic devoted- 
ness, was able to develop his poetry 
without developing at the same time 
a wider and deeper insight into 
life.” 

Ideally, of course, the discipline 
which the practice. of any art de- 
mands, the search -for perfection | 
implicit in i, involves equally a 
disciplined growth of the self. Art 
is in this sense a religious activity. A 
But this is a truth hard to apply in| 


ae 


deterioration of his own art what is 
everywhere apparent in modern so- 
ciety, ‘‘the wrenching of man away 


criticism without a confusion of § 
religious and esthetic values. Of | 
the poets whom Mr. Savage studies ‘ 


from ‘his religious centre and his 
consequent movement upon the 
periphery of being which finds ex- 
pression in a growing concern with 
outer things ...a severing of 
_connections with eternity and a 
plunge into the disintegral stream 
. of time.” 

The theme of Mr. Savage’s book 
then, as he declares in the first sen- 
tence of his Preface, is wholeness. 
He sees in the world of to-day a 
radical disintegration. Not only has 
the structure of civilization virtually 
‘severed itself from its organic 
foundations, but the living relation- 
ship which should exist between 
_the personal and the social has 
gone too. Hence the isolation, often 
morbid, of the artist. Yet in this 
he finds a new creative opportunity 
for the artist who is denied the 
possibility of ‘social compromise and 
compelled to recreate order and 
human values from within. He is 
less informing about what this 
demands than about what it ex- 
cludes, as, for example, the pro- 
letarianization of literature or any 
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in detail, Yeats, Eliot, Hart Crane, ' 

Harold ‘Monro, D. H. Lawrence, :. 
and W. H. Auden, it is Harold ' 
Monro alone who wins his unquali- 
fied approval because, ` within the 
narrow limits of his capacity, he 
gradually purged himself of a false 
romanticism and achieved integrity ' 
of utterance as a poet. All the 
others he treats severely because, 

in his ‘view, they failed at some, 
point to outgrow themselves and 
meet the endless challenge of art 
and reality to sincerity of soul. Yet 
three at least of them are altogether 
more significant, one would sup- 
pose, as writers, though. it be as 

poets of disintegration. Probably 
Mr. Savage would admit this. But, 

particularly in his essays on Yeats 


poetic powers too much for granted / 
so that his destructive analysis bulk 
too large. Nevertheless he has pre, 


. duced a book of really significant 


criticism both of the. situation the 
modern poet has to face and of eacht 


of the poets whom he studies. wht 
HUGH I'A. FAUSSET. 'e | | 


‘and Eliot, he tends to take ne i 


Shadows of Chrysanthemums. 
E. J. Scevell. Routledge, 5s. 1. 


_ , Judging. poetry is like water 
divining : sometimes the wand of 
one’s inquiring perception trembles 
and bends. These poems imme- 
diately have,that effect. And after 
that one’s busy mind gets to work 
to justify the reaction. 

Miss Scovell’s poems are each 
complete as a drop of water, for 
each i is in itself infinity : 

A FIELD 

The field is bounded: by four hedges’ of 

may 

Like stone. There, seen or unseen, the 
blossom is given, ' 

Jets out from the deep springs of time 

all day: 

Gone, is replenished. The scent floods 
for its season. 


The grass in the squate field i is thin as 

' wire, as dew; ; 

Erect each grass, tarnished like. colour 
under the moon, 

With roseate mist, a fire-reflecting 
smoke, run through. 


The short and brittle-seeming; cloudy 

grass 

Peoples this framed and empty field as 

souls do heaven, 

‘That travellers stare from the gate and 

cannot pass. 

The words are always like the 
visible top of the iceberg, with 
immense weight unsaid beneath, 
and, in detail, each word is the 
geometric apex of a finished pro- 
cess of thought. They are delicate 
and exact, and at the same time 
tough as steel. There is tenderness, 
yet this is against a background of 
ruthless honesty, for the poet is con- 


cerned with stating precise truth. . 


Each poem thas the perfection of 
finality without conveying judg- 
ment. For the’ writer the whole 
‘mystical point of the universe 
. focuses (at that moment) in one 

bject (Flames, or‘ The Azalea by 
-ue* Window, or A Child Crying). 
They are stil poems, not to be 
hurriedly’ read. They are not ‘static, 
but each is ‘‘at the still centre of the 
“turning ‘world,’’ that. poised peace 
which is achieved: only’ by full 
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awareness of the whirling confusion 
around. The universe is ransacked ' 
for this: one is constantly aware of 
the immense spaces of ‘‘ether- 
parted stars.’ « 

This poet lives in a world of 
reality which is not that (neces- ` 


sarily) of newspapers and examina- 


tions, though the politically-minded 
could acclaim her “The Poor 
‘Mother’? as a social document 
potent as Margery Spring Rice’s 
Working-Class Wives. What they 
might miss is how much more it- 
is, how its truth is the same as that 
of the poem ‘‘The’ Museum Lights 
Reflected in a Picture.” 

‘We aré at the stage ‘of delal 
history to-day when the ‘new 
woman’’ of the ’nineties joins forces 
with her sister the permanent 
woman, the wife and mother, who 
cares for her own baby and cooks 
the meals (Christina Rossetti, 
Elizabeth Barrett, Emily Dickinson 
and Emily Brontë did not do this). 
Now, particularly in war time, the 
mother and artist keeps the delicate 
balance between routine domesticity 
(which ‘is the scaffolding and con- 
tinuity of life) and the region of the 
blossoming mind and spirit, one 
enriching the other. We meet this 
refreshingly often these. days: Anne 
Ridler’s poems are a fine manifesta- 
tion of it. In Miss Scovell’s series 
“‘The First Year” we have the lovely 
evanescence of a child’s opening 
life caught in the amber of words, 
exact in feeling and image, delicate 
like the veining on a fly’s wing: 

“Before she first had smiled or looked 
with calm 

Light-answering eyes and claimed to be 
: of man 

I put my finger in her shadowy palm, 

And her own whispering ones from their 

"chestnut fan 
. Closed again (as they must) on mine, 
to a bud. 

Then I was where strong currents piled 

_ and slackened. 
So- many: uncharted realms of 
living still remain ‘that it isa: 
particular delight to find the first 
experience of motherhood described 
with such sensitive accuracy. 
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Scholars could. enjoy: discussing 
the technical details of these poems. 
They would assign influences, find- 
ing them maybe in the genealogical 
table that includes Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Donne and Hopkins. They 
would note the rhyme-patterns and 
rhythms, the bold sure use of phrase 
(‘labyrinthine with anxiety,” “his 

“eyes are set in beautiful declines’’). 
They would’ admire the verbal 
adjectives: 

. Who is this whose feet 

Close on the water, 

Like muscled leaves darker than ivy 

Blown back and curved by unwearying 

wind? 
(The Swan’s Feet). 
They might detect erudition in 
the use of certain words of Latin 
root: 


It befits us who live on ; 
To consider and to mourn. 


(An Elegy). 


They would applaud the use of 
sounds . in phrases like ‘‘trivial 
delirium.” They would comment on 
the precise use made of punctua- 
tion, on the occasional use of the 
monosyllabic line ‘(for example, the 
last line of “The Boy Fishing’). 
Some ‘among them might agree 
with me that there is as much poetic 
pleasure, pure and sharp, in this 
book, as in any published during 
the present century. For if the Lord | 
suddenly appeared in a fiery cloud ` 
and asked ‘What do you mean by‘ 
poetry?” I should reply by present- 
ing him with this volume. 
PHBE ASHBURNER. 





Alfred Loisy : His Religious 
Significance 


M. D. Petre. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 7s. 6d. 


Miss Maud Petre’s posthumous 
study of Loisy is a tribute of piety, 
not only to the man, but also to the 
mover. © known as Modernism. 
Its self-effacement and delicate 
balance of fidelity to truth and to 
friendship reveal a personality more 
attractive and humane than that 
which she portrays and gives an 
elegiac beauty and pathos to the 
book which are alone sufficient to 
commend it. 

What was the “‘religious signifi- 
cance” of Loisy and the movement 
of religious ‘‘Modernism’’ which he 
largely. led? For most moderns 
to-day ‘‘Modernism’’ is already 
dead and such a survey as this, like 
a perusal of yesteryear’s fashions, 
inspires wonder that it could ever 
have been the vogue and pity for 
the victims of a tide in the ideas of 
men which, with a pathetic naiveté, 
they deemed themselves to be riding 


but which, in fact and retrospect, so > 


evidently rode them.’ 
132 


It is the tale of a revolt from 
orthodoxy. The admonition of the’ 
Abbé Huvelin to von Hugel—* pour 
vous toujours la vérité, jamais 
V’orthodoxie’’—was one which men 
like Loisy and Tyrrell observed 
more scrupulously than the recipi- 
ent. Loisy repudiated the orthodoxy 
and dogma of the Church; this 
book reveals the process by which, 
with a tragic irony, he exchanged 
them for an orthodoxy and dogma 
of .a much less catholic kind. 

Upon his condemnation in 1907 
he declared, with a Promethean 
gesture—‘‘a Catholic I was, æ 
Catholic I remain; critic I was, 
critic I remain.” But it is to'a 
phantom catholicity that he comes. 
He repudiates the authorit 
Church ; he accepts the authority of 
a “humanity” which, in his own 
words, ‘‘has yet to be created.’’ 
He denies the Church’s faith; he 
accepts the ‘‘myth-making’’ faith 
of Man, that “miracle of humanity?’ 
(‘‘merveille humaine”) which has, 
he believes, created both Christ and 
Christianity. Divine authority and 
creativity are thus” assigned to’ a 
mystical ‘‘force of faith” and ‘‘créa- 
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tion de. yie” -secreted in the souls of 
men. -i 

“Such is the. “religion de l’human- 
ité? which he substitutes for the 
religion of the Catholic Church. It 


is.one which is now no more than . 


“an element or aspect of human 
life.” It is, moreover, a religion 
which. does’ not yet exist. ‘‘The 
religion of humanity is forming,” 
he writes; ‘‘the world is in labour 


with a new religion. I am. of the , 


religion that is in the making.” It 
is a “religion of humanity’? which 
the rough realities of the present 
have proved-a very broken reed. 
-- Nor, since he regards men as 
"arrogant. vermin,” can he rest ina 
simple’ and insouciant humanism. 
Man must be defended. against him- 
self. ‘‘Humanity did not make 
itself,” we are told, “it struggles 
with a native infirmity for which it 
is not’ really responsible.” Who 
then is responsible? So we approach 
the dark shores of Manicheeism. 
“A Catholic I ‘was, a Catholic I 
remain” | 

How far is: his. critical faculty 
immune from the‘ ideology of his 
age? Every fetish of nineteenth cen- 
tury speculation appears ‘in his 
pages. He writes of his ‘‘profound 
sense of evolutionism which seems 
to be‘the law of life.” He pays 


homage to ‘‘Progress’’; religion 
itself is an’ ‘œuvre de -progrès 
humain”; ‘‘human progress is the 


x? 


religious. ‘sense of humanity. He 
adulates the ‘‘ascent of humanity.”’ 
He enthuses over President Wil- 
son’s gospel of self-determination ; 
“the United States arrived in time, 
and are bringing us their great 
President. Humanity has escaped 
Germanic despotism,’’ he writes in 
1918. How soon has such a modern- 
ism grown démodé and such 
criticism credulity! ‘‘Critic I was, 
critic I remain” ! 

|: It is almost, in such a | perspec- 
ive, :as’ though, in reading this 
book, one watched a ‘‘rake’s’ pro- 
gress” in religion. Yet it is a 
cathartic tragedy, for whatever may 
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be thought of their ‘‘epigonoi,’’ the 
minor and unmartyred modernists 
who remain, men such as Loisy and 
Tyrrell were of an heroit .mould. 
Their fate has a Promethean gran- 
deur which loses nothing in Miss 
Petre’s pitiful prose. They. defied 
the bolts of the’ Roman Olympus; 
they suffered a Promethean doom, 
chained to a rock of rationalism in 
a terrible and increasing isolation, 


breed (and not least by those of their 
own breeding), feeding upon a faith 
becoming increasin a cold, in- 
human and insubstantial as the 
years go by. This memorial seems 
like the stone of Ozymandias: 


Look on my works, ye Mighty, and 
-- despair. 
Nothing beside remains. 


-~ And yet—does indeed nothing re- 
main from this spectacle? As Miss 
Petre remarks, ‘‘no one can live 
within the Church at present with- 
out realising that ‘Modernism’ has 
been absorbed: as well as con- 
demned.’’ That which, in the 
criticism of these men, was com- 
patible with a catholicity more 
unconditioned than that of the 
Roman See, remains. Th; valiant 
though frustrated attempt ' 16 “find a 
bridge between faith and science 
remains. Loisy’s invincible faith in 
man, in ‘‘the living | intuitions of the 
soul’’ and in the ‘ ‘pressure of the 
spirit on humanity,’’ his recognition 


of the conditioned nature of our , 


thinking” and of the need for an 

“existing (or, in the idiom of the 
moment, existential) religion’’—all 
these remain to be woven into a 
catholicity and orthodoxy of a kind 
more catholic than those by which 
he was condemned. And in the 
economy of that eternal catholicity 
the very errors and heresies of men 
`of integrity are turned to account. 


Loisy’s search for the ultimate . 


orthodoxy and authority remains— 
the endless quest of ‘‘man’s uncon- 
querable mind.” 

M. CHANING-PEARCE. 
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Worship and the Common ` 
Life 


‘Eric Hayman. Cambridge Univer- 


ws. 6d. 


The thesis of this book is that 
“only a worship which is satra- 
mental in its intention, its expres- 
sion and its proved effect can be 
capable of total integration with the 
common lfe of man.” The writer 
sees as a link binding together the 
different Christian communities a 
new urge to achieve this integra- 
tion and a traditional agreement on 
the central character of the sacra- 
ment, In particular he points to the 
Society of Friends as possessing 
both a doctrine faithful to the essen- 
tials of Christianity and a tradition 
of offering to God, in a sacrament 


sity Press, 


without rites or symbols, the whole ` 


of that common life, enmeshed in 
the trivial and the particular, which 
too many sections of the Christian 
Church have in practice left aside 
as something beyond the scope of 
religious worship. This touches on 
almost all the difficulties: the possi- 
bilities of a new Christian unity, the 
precise duties in a temporal order 
of those whose ultimate citizenship 
lies outside that order, the .import- 
ance or unimportance ‘of dogma, the 
nature of the Church. At the end 
of the book however I had a sense 
of disappointment. The writer, 
though admirably suggestive, had 
not really pursued any one of these 
questions to a satisfying conclusion. 

It is difficult to know’ how 
‘polemically to take the book. The 
final section on the character of the 
sacrament, for instance, does not 
seem fully integrated with the argu- 
ment. It seems to me. descriptive’ 
rather than persuasive. However, 
since the experience is one which 
I ‘(who am not a Christian) have 
néver shared, I cannot perhaps ex- 
‘pect to.get the full force of the 
writer’s contention. Books such as, 
‘this, it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent, must be written for some 
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group or other (so fundamentally. de 
presuppositions differ), and the © 
book was probably not written for 
me. It follows then that I can give 
only one set of possible criticisms. 
A Christian would give another set, 
a Christian and a Friend yet 
another. 

As a piece of argument the book 
seems to fall between two stools. 
It goes courageously for the main 
problem—how i is the Christian, who 
“‘belongs’’ to the eternal order, to. | 
treat the temporal order in a ways. 
suitable to that ‘‘belonging’’? Mri - 
Hayman tries to hold a perilous! 
middle position. The result, hoy™ - 
ever, is unsatisfying, for he does n 
go sufficiently far afield either we” 
—into the theological implications 
or into the character of the common 
life itself—to make his attempt at 
integration convincing. ‘He does not 
—and this is a serious fault and one 
which few contemporary religious’ 


writers escape—at all talk the 
language of the common life. His 
references to the contemporary 


situation are vague—almost scorn- . 
fully so at times—and he does nof 

work out in detail any of the 

particular problems of integration 

which have so terribly faced Chris- 

tians in recent years. To one of 

these problems (the pacifist testi- 

mony) he makes a ‘brief non-com-; | 
mittal reference, and to another i 
(the position of the Church during | 
‘the Spanish war) he makes no refer- . 
ence at‘all. To have examined oné 
or other of these problems in ruth- 
less detail would surely have been 
profitable and might have made 
Mr. Hayman’s thesis more con- 
vincing to those outsiders who find 
their way toward the Church barred 
always by this distressing vagueness 
and impatience concerning. the’ 
particulars of contemporary life. 
References to “a stage conflic 
such as that between Nazism ‘an 
Communism’? shew a sheer lack ò 
political realism, a background of 
generalised Liberalism, which is. dis-. 
couraging. What- Mr. Hayman is. 
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saying is. somehow hot, in the same 
‘universe of discourse’? as what the 
newspaper, the political pamphlet, 
and the ‘‘economical’’ journal are 
saying. Whether it is possible to 
find a genuine common language is 
just exactly the -Christian’s prob- 
. lem. 


On the other en the theology , 


of the thesis is not very fully worked 


‘out either, though a great deal is 


said ` “which is, of considerable in- 
terest, ‘‘This concern for the inte- 
grated life is now the common quest 
the Christian Church asa 
.hole.’’ The possibility of a Christ- 
nity reborn into’ community 

“ough sacramental worship is 
i conception capable -of greater 
.-vevelopment than „Mr. Hayman 
ives it. He is optimistic—as for 
instance when he stresses ` ‘‘the 
close relation between Quaker ex- 
v, perience and the Catholic tradition” 
` —but does not go into detail cop- 
cerning the deep-lying causes of 
‘disunity. He speaks of the Church’s 
redeeming task—its acceptance. of 
the world’s pain and sin—its vicar- 
ious offering. He contends, after 
* Brunner, that ‘‘those who stress the 
= disciplined achievement of man and 
society ` are laying an emphasis 
which is legalistic ‘and are thereby 
defeating their purpose of establish- 


f: ing man’s freedom.’’-All this is part - 


= of quite another and vitally impor- 
` tant “line of talk’? (again not. fol- 
lowed to its full conclusion) and one 
is left at the end with a conscious- 
ness of the fundamental differences 
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anthropocentric world view, and 
the extreme difficulty, for those who 
take the former, of holding any | 
central compromise position such as 
will enable them ‘to deal with or. 
even talk significantly about the 
‘Scommon life’’—that common life 
which is, for the majority of man- 
kind, such an all-absorbing, degrad- . 
ing and hopeless affair. If this 
problem’ is to be dealt with:at all it 
must be. dealt with in, particular 
detail. The Christian’s duty, if.he is 
to involve himself at all with the 
world, to take in the total situation 
and commit (‘‘compromise’’ if you 
like) himself totally and irrevocably 
would seem to be a'clear one. Yet 
how infrequently and with what 
caution (even after the obvious 
warnings have been uttered about 
“not confusing Christianity with a 
Christian world order) is this said. 

Mr. Hayman, as a Friend, has 
approached this vital problem from 
an interesting angle; the Friends 
after all, with their fine tradition of 
public service and their conscious 
emphasis on Christian conduct in all 
the business of life should have the 
right-to be heard. For all that it 
lacks a suitable ‘language’ and, 
perhaps for that reason, may fail to 
persuade, the book is both welcome 
and interesting as one more proof 
that Christians are realising now, 
more intensely than for some time 
past, the difficult implications of a 
dual citizenship. Let us hope’ that 
Mr. Hayman is right in thinking 
there is in this a basis for unity and 





between a theocentric and -an_ progress. — IRIS MURDOCH. 
Three Russian Prophets. ,, he interprets, “Khomiakov, Dos- 
Nicol Zz S.C.M. Press -toevsky and: Soloviev, That -is to 
j a. 6. TESS; say, he is convinced that the tradi- 
rag tional Russian culture, rooted in 
~ Orthodox Christianity," contains 
lave and Fedon valies at least as precious as any 
ry that- Weésternizers would borrow 


5 3 Nicolas Berdyaev. ‘ “Bles, 255... 


- -M. 'Zernov is a Slavophil;_ in 
` the same sense as the three-prophets 


from the bankrupt. civilisation of 
Europe: He regards it as a disaster 
that- Westernization should “have 
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triumphed in Russia, in the form of 
Marxist Communism—a disaster 
against which Dostoevsky’ and 
Soloviev warned their age: and not 
wholly in vain, since, diagnosing 
` the, disease, they prescribed the 
cure; a renewed allegiance to 
Christ. 
- How far, we - wonder, can 
Bolshevism be identified with Wes- 
‘ternization? In The Origin of 
Russian® Communism Berdyaev 
showed how far the U.S.S.R. has 
_ reflected some of the most peculiar 
trends of Russian’ ideology. It is 
what Dostoevsky might have called 
the ‘‘monkey-image’’ of that Third 
Rome of ‘which the Slavophils 
- dreamed. Only its rejection of 
Christ—with all that that involves 
in the acceptance of a false view of 
man and the meaning of life—pre- 
vents it from being a true image. 
If the hope of Russia lies in 
a synthesis between Westernizing 
and Slavophil, Communist and 
` Orthodox, values it must be acknow- 
ledged that the Soviets have gone 
far towards preparing the ground.” 
Has Orthodoxy gone equally far 
in the direction of accepting and 
making its own the drastic criticism 
and judgment on itself which was 
passed by the Russian’ Revolution? 
‘At present such a purgation can, by. 
the exiled Church, be expressed 
only in its ‘speciilative attitude to- 
wards the problems of social and 
‘religious philosophy. It is too late 
. for it to take’a practical lead as 
champion of the ~ exploited and 
oppressed. In this its position’ may 
be contrasted with that of the 


Hindu Church in Indta;--where; -- 


again, a traditional-religious and 
a Marxist-westernizing movement . 
confront one another, though. there- 
the issue is still in the balance; 
‘where the honours of reform may 
' yet rest with the traditionalists, 
since what was prophecy in’ nine- 
teenth-century Russia is history for 
the twentieth-century East. i 
Gandhi is a disciple of Tolstoy, 
and it was Tolstoy’s effort to purify 
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-can be said to speak for it: 


the Church of its superstition an: 
social indifference. How. fer he 
Orthodoxy, which condemned fn 
heresy, shown itself capable of risin: 
to the height of his argument ani 
completing, while correcting, hi $, 
work? Not very far, if S. Bulga Ei 
kov’s The Orthodox Church i- 
typical, Very far indeed if Berdyae) 
Ir.. 
Haecker’s Modern Russian Philos 
ophy, if I remember rightly, Berg 
yaev is dismissed in one line asa 
effete Slavophil. In the introductio; 
to Slavery and Freedom he himsg 7 
names the thinkers who cd 
most deeply influenced ‘him: sak 





Dostoevsky and Soloviev sfa 
Marx and Nietzsche; and he. ¢ ; 
pressed a particular indebtedness: pi 
Tolstoy. The truth is, that. 
Berdyaev eastern Christianity ak r 
western ` revolutionary _ humanis; 
each at its purest, meet and ming 
with the force of a Ghemica! rev 
tion. There. is heat, precipite® an' 
. combination. A ‘mind: emerge» zapi 
able, almost singly, of interpreting 
theology in the light ‘of world- 
revolutionary experience, and world. 
revolution in the light of theology.’ 
In this book’ he summons’ the 
idols alike of exoteric religion, arid 
naturalistic sociology ` “before the 
bar of. the” Christian’ imagination: 
Since it is truly the Spirit of Christ $ 
that’ pronounces judgement,” the” 
enemies of the Human Person ar” 
condemned’ with ‘all the directnes¢. 
simplicity and revolutionary ' passior. . 
of Tolstoy himself; the spontaneity . 
of Conscience is vindicated with ‘all 
the traditional wisdom, humility and 
living’ theological experience that, 
Tolstoy exchanged for a puritanical . |. 
legalism. Berdyaev pronounces the 
ethic, of: the, Sermon on the Mount 
in the spirit of the Sermon, For him, # 
the spirit is everything. Indeéd, in 
his metaphysics, influenced: as sh 
are by German idéalism, dt- is’ 
literally everything. But if-his “meta” 
physics are for the metaphysicians % 
to discuss) his insani 3 is for ali 
to possess. OVALS 
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